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Art. I.—The Gladstone Government, 1880-1885. 


On the 8th of March, 1880, the first official announcement of 
the approaching end of the Disraeli-Beaconsfield Parliament 
was made. As soon as certain financial arrangements had 
been settled, the leaders in both Houses stated the dissolution 
would take place. It was not, however, until the 25th of the Bie | 
same month that the formal dissolution was pronounced, and a 
an end was made of the ninth Parliament of Queen Victoria. 
And now that the eleventh Parliament is on the eve of being 
elected, it may not be out of place to pass in review the work me | 
of that which will shortly terminate its labours. To do this He | 
properly it is necessary to take a preliminary glance at the ' a9 
issues which were before the country when the last general 
election took place. 

| The foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield, the policy which 
; had involved this country in an Afghan war, and in a war in 
South Africa, that, while bolstering up an effete tyranny in 
South-eastern Europe, had brought this country to the verge 
3 of a war with Russia under the pretence of protecting fancied 
British interests, that had increased the expenditure and 


‘ concealment, while it had appealed with considerable success 
q to the class that loved fireworks and glory, had shocked the 


: squandered the splendid surplus left it by the former adminis- 
y tration, a policy of secret treaties, misrepresentation, and : 


e moral consciences of many in this country. At the same time, 

°s that policy had received the almost undivided support of the 

x large Conservative majority in Parliament, and of the London 
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daily press; the South African war had ended with the capture 
of the Zulu king, the unfortunate Cetewayo, peace had been 
restored in Europe, and the British army under General 
Roberts had exacted retribution from the Afghans for their 
massacre of the English embassy. With the glamour of a 
showy foreign policy still over him, Lord Beaconsfield thought 
the time had come when he might appeal to the nation for 
a verdict upon the course he had taken, and the legislative ' 
enactments he had added to the Statute Book. What that 
verdict would be was doubtful. To many it seemed probable 
that he would again return with a good majority; others 
thought that he would have a majority, but not a workable 
one; while others believed that this unworkable majority 
would be on the side of the Liberals. It soon became evident 
that none of these forecasts were correct. The nation was 
sick of a régime which sought to draw attention away from 
home reforms and domestic needs by a ‘spirited foreign 
policy.’ It had been educated, and one of its principal in- 
structors had been Mr. Gladstone, who had pointed out, in 
speeches and in articles, how much required to be-done in the 
way of legislation, to keep this country still in the van of 
progress. And the nation showed the value it attached to 
his teaching by hurling from power the Government of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and scattering to the winds the splendid majority 
which had supported him ever since 1874. The result of the 
first day’s polls was a loss of fifteen seats to the Conservatives; 
the second showed a further loss, and by the end of the third 
day their majority had ceased to exist. Inspired by the ex- 
ample of Mr. Gladstone who had gone to attack a stronghold 
of Scotch Conservatism, and of Lord Hartington who had left 
a safe constituency to fight a doubtful contest in North-east 
Lancashire, the Liberals were not content with seeking to 
wrest borough seats only from their opponents, but vigorously, 
and in many cases successfully, contested several county con- 
stituencies. Thus it was that, when the fight was over, 353 
Liberals as against 237 Conservatives and 62 Home Rulers 
were returned to sit in Parliament. 

Lord Beaconsfield did not venture to meet Parliament, but 
placed his resignation and that of his colleagues in the hands 
of Her Majesty before its assembling. There could be no 
doubt as to who should be his successor. During the period 
of Mr. Disraeli’s premiership, Mr. Gladstone had formally 
resigned the leadership of the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons, and the choice had fallen on Lord Hartington. 
Her Majesty was therefore acting in a strictly constitutional 
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manner when, sending for Earl Granville and for Lord Har- 
tington, she asked them to form a Cabinet; but with all 
respect due to those noble lords for the services they had 
rendered to the Liberal cause during a period of much anxiety, 
and under circumstances which severely test men, it would 
, have been an impossibility for either of them to have formed 
an administration from which Mr. Gladstone should be ex- 
cluded, and it was an equal impossibility for the right honour- 
able gentleman to have occupied a subordinate position. To 
both Earl Granville and Lord Hartington belongs the credit 
of recognizing these facts, and of setting aside any personal 
ambition they might have, in deference to the popular demand. 
On April 23, 1880, Mr. Gladstone was summoned to Windsor, 
and, after an interview with the Queen, undertook to form a 
government, with respect to which it may be said that while 
many of the members were old friends and colleagues, and aoe 
attached to the Whig or older school of Liberals, the claims 0m 
which the Radicals had to share in the councils of the nation 
were recognized, when the Premier invited Mr. Chamberlain 
to take the Presidency of the Board of Trade, placed the 
Post Office under the charge of the late Mr. Fawcett, made 
Sir Charles Dilke Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
gave the Vice-Presidency of the Committee of Council to Mr. up | 
Mundella. Perhaps the appointment which created the most 19 
surprise was that of Sir William Harcourt to the post of } 
Home Secretary; it was certainly a return of good for evil ae 
which that right honourable gentleman could scarcely have aaa 
expected, though it must be admitted that his presence in the a7 
House outside the Government would probably have proved a He 
source of annoyance, and possibly of mischief, to it. | ae 
Writing in 1878* Mr. Gladstone referred to no less than ' aa 
twenty-two matters connected with Home affairs requiring 
the attention of Parliament, and this list was subsequently | 
extended + by the addition of nine others. Such a programme mi} | 


* ‘Nineteenth Century’ for September. 

+ ‘Nineteenth Century’ for August, 1879. The matters referred to were 
(1) London Municipal Reform, (2) County Government, (3) County Franchise, 
(4) Liquor Laws, (5) Irish Borough Franchise, (6) Irish University Question, (7) 


Opium Revenue, (8) Criminal Law Procedure, (9) Responsibility of Masters for 4 
Injuries to Workmen, (10) Reduction of Public Expenditure, (11) Probate Duty, At 
(12) Indian Finance, (13) Working of the Home Government of India, (14) City Am 


Companies, (15) Burial Laws, (16) Valuation of Property, (17) Law of the Medical | 
Profession, (18) Law of Entail and Settlement, (19) Corrupt Practices at Elections, 

(20) Expenses of Elections, (21) Reorganization of Revenue Department, (22) 

The Currency, (23) Bankruptcy, (24) Banking, (25) Distress, (26) Charities and 

Mortmain, (27) Loans for Local Purposes, (28) Game, (29) Distribution as well 

as Redistribution of Seats, (30) Savings Bank Finance, (31) Bright Clauses of 
the Land Act. 
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would involve the consumption of considerable time even if 
no absorbing interest in foreign affairs were to interrupt the 
course of legislation, or if no serious attempt were made by: 
the Opposition to. obstruct it. But when we say that, not- 
withstanding the unparalleled difficulties with which the 
Government have had to contend, arising out of foreign 
complications left as a legacy by the previous administration, 
out of the state of affairs in Ireland, and out of the systematic 
attempts to lower the prestige of Parliament on the part of a 
small knot of Irish politicians, they have during their term of 
office dealt with no less than twelve of the thirty-one matters 
named by Mr. Gladstone, and, in addition, legislated on others 
of at least equal importance, it must be granted that inat- 
tention to the domestic concerns of this great empire cannot 
be laid to their charge. One of the first acts of the new 
Government was to settle the bitter controversy relating to 
the burials question. For some years before 1880 Mr. 
Osborne Morgan had identified himself with this question, 
and now to him, holding the post of Judge Advocate General, 
was accorded the privilege of introducing, and passing through 
its various stages, the Burial Laws Amendment Act of 1880, 
which, although incomplete in all its details, has so far settled 
the controversy as to silence for ever the objectors who had 
indulged in gloomy forebodings as to the probable result of 
the measure. The same session saw the passing of the Act 
extending and regulating the liability of employers to make 
compensation for personal injuries suffered by workmen in 
their service, the Act for better protection of occupiers of 
land against injury to their crops from ground game, and an 
Act relating to savings banks. Thus during the first session, 
a short one, too, be it remembered, the Government dealt with 
04 settled four of the questions included in Mr. Gladstone’s 
ist. 

But this was not the sum total of their achievements for 
that session. For some years past it had been a standing 
grievance with the agricultural interest that there should be 
a tax on malt, and whenever a Liberal Government was in 
power the so-called ‘ farmers’ friends’ endeavoured to extract 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer a repeal of this tax, 
though when a Conservative Ministry held office there was 
not the same display of zeal by these gentlemen. Mr. Glad- 
stone repealed the duties on malt. Further than this, Mr. 
Mundella secured the passing of an Act which practically 
makes education in this country compulsory, and completes 
the system which for the previous ten years had been in the 
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course of development. These were among the principal of 
the eight-and-forty enactments added to the Statute Book 
during the first session, and we must not omit to mention the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the con- 
stitution and condition of the City Companies, whose valuable 
report has laid the foundation for dealing with another of the 
matters enumerated above. 

While Mr. Gladstone had come into power at the head of a 
large majority in the House of Commons, he, unlike his pre- 
decessor, was fixed by a permanently hostile majority in the 
House of Lords. This fact is an important one to bear in 
mind when attempting to form any estimate of the extent and 
character of Liberal legislation. So long as this hostile 
majority exists, all Liberal legislation, unless it is backed up 
by a strong wave of popular feeling, has to proceed upon the 
basis of conciliating that majority, and even then it is not 
always possible to effect the desired object. The House of 
Lords, consisting as it does almost entirely of members of the 
landlord class, is naturally enough inclined to view with dis- 
like all legislation calculated to interfere with those arrange- 
ments which have for a very long period left them undisputed 
masters of the situation when dealing with their tenants. The 
rights of property are too sacred to be touched by the profane 
hands of men who, not being landlords themselves, cannot be 
expected to respect the privileges the latter enjoy. An instance 
of this occurred during the first session when the Government 
introduced their Compensation for Disturbance Bill, designed 
to secure for Irish tenants, who had been evicted from their 
farms, some compensation for the improvements they had 
effected during their tenancy. The Marquis of Lansdowne 
retired from the Cabinet in consequence of this measure being 
introduced ; and subsequently, on the second reading in the 
House of Lords, it was thrown out by a majority of 281. 
Whether, in the light of subsequent events, the Lords would 
venture to repeat the course they then took, we dare not say; 
but we feel no difficulty in asserting that, to a very large ex- 
tent, the perilous state of affairs in Ireland was increased, and 
the task of governing that country made far more difficult 
than it otherwise would have been. 

We have no intention of going through the work of the 
Ministry session by session; it is sufficient for our purpose 
to point out how far it has striven to carry out the programme 
which its chief, when free from the trammels of office, had 
set before his party. We have already shown that in the 
abbreviated session of 1880 four of those matters were settled. 
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Since then eight others have been dealt with. The Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, 1884, has practically disposed of 
two, viz., the County Franchise and the Irish Borough Fran- 
chise, and the more recent passing of the Redistribution of 
Seats Bill has settled that group of questions which concern 
themselves with the general idea of reform in representation. 
This settlement and the serious crisis which the conduct of 
the Marquis of Salisbury brought about are so recent that 
we need not do more than refer to them. Then the Probate 
Duties have been dealt with in a satisfactory manner, real 
estate no longer being excluded from computation in the pay- 
ment of duty. The Act relating to Corrupt Practices at 
elections remains yet to be tested, but it is an evidence of the 
intention of the Government to deal with this, and the cognate 
question of election expenses, in a thorough and serious 
manner. Another important subject was also dealt with, viz., 
the Bankruptcy law; it may, perhaps, be premature to pro- 
nounce an opinion on this recent addition to the Statute Book, 
but its provisions stand out in marked contrast to so much of 
the permissive legislation that characterized the labours of 
the previous Parliament. Then in carrying the Act relative 
to Land Tenure in Ireland, to which further reference will 
shortly be made, the amendment of the Bright clauses in the 
Trish Land Act, 1870, was effected. 

Passing over for the moment the special legislation relating 
to Ireland, we claim to the credit of the Government that they 
have abolished flogging in the army and navy; have cen- 
solidated and amended the law relating to municipal corpora- 
tions in an Act of extensive operation; have taken an initial 
step in the direction of codification by passing an Act to codify 
the law relating to negotiable instruments ; have amended the 
law relating to patents in a way to encourage inventors ; have 
so amended the law relating to agricultural holdings that a 
tenant shall no longer lose the benefit of any improvements 
he may have effected on his farm, and that the old and 
arbitrary right of distraint vested in a landlord has been 
considerably modified; and have extended the hours of polling 
at elections so as no longer to shut out working men from 
their electoral privileges. They are further entitled to the 
credit of having facilitated the passing of measures relating 
to the simplification and improvement of the practice of con- 
veyancing, to the dealing with settled estates, to the placing 
of the law regarding the property of married women on an 
equitable footing, and to the prohibition of the payment of 
wages to workmen in public-houses. These alone would form 
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a record of legislative achievement for which the Government : 
would be entitled to no stinted meed of praise ; but it is not : 
only the ‘something done,’ but the ‘ something attempted,’ for 

which they deserve to be praised. It has not been their fault 
that measures dealing with County and Local Government, i 


London Municipal Reform, Merchant Shipping, the Railway 
Commission, Intermediate Education in Wales, the Conser- i 
vancy of Rivers and the Prevention of Floods, had to give oe 
way to the press of other business. It is only too apparent a | 
that the House of Commons is congested with work, and this “4 


notwithstanding the resolutions relating to procedure, which qi 
occupied the whole of an adjourned session in 1882, and the a 
formation of Standing Committees, to whom matters relating 
to law and trade should be devolved. Nor can the Government 
be blamed for the delay and scandal occasioned by the House 
allowing personal dislike for one member to overcome its 
regard for constitutional principles. Obstruction has, during 
the last five years, been brought to a science. Never before 
have the addresses. in reply to the Queen’s Speeches been 
debated to such an inordinate extent; never before has there 
been such an abuse of the right of putting questions to 
Ministers, or of raising debates on important matters by 
sudden motions for adjournment; never before have there 
been such deliberate attempts to bring representative govern- 
ment into disrepute. 

With respect to the fiscal legislation of the Government 
there is not much to be said. The days of sensational 
Budgets have gone by, and heroic finance is no longer 
possible. The times have been against it for one thing, and 
the demands for exceptional expenditure have seriously inter- 
fered with the fulfilment in any great measure of one portion 
of the Liberal programme—that which goes by the name of 
retrenchment. At the same time, the Government cannot be : 
fairly charged with extravagance, or neglecting the true prin- a 
ciples of economy, vor can they be held guilty of unduly : 
harassing any special interests by the imposition of new or 
increased taxation. It may be added that in 1880 the total 
debt of the country stood at £774,044,235, while in 1884 it 
had been reduced by £27,620,271. In 1879-80 the total 
expenditure stood at £84,855,754, and in 1883-4 it had risen 
by a little over two and a half millions, an increase almost 
entirely confined to the Civil Services, the education vote aa 
alone being close upon a million more than in the earlier ow] 
period. 

So far, then, as their Home policy is concerned the Govern- 
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ment are, we maintain, entitled to say that they have done. 
as much as, and indeed more than, could be fairly expected of 
them. If blame is to be bestowed upon them, at least it is 
not upon this portion of their policy that it can fall. But 
what about Ireland, it may be said? Have the Government 
no twinges of conscience when they think of what they have 
done, or omitted to do, here? We are not the keepers of 


their consciences, but we see no reason why they should feel 


ashamed of their record in this respect. We do not say that 
no mistakes have been made; possibly with the knowledge 
they now possess there are some things which the Govern- 
ment would not repeat, some which they regret not having 
done. That would be true of every Government. No one 
has claimed for this or any other Government a prescience 
that would be more than human. We contend that for what- 
ever success has attended their efforts they are entitled to 


. every credit, that whatever of failure may have attached to 


their policy has arisen more from circumstances which they 
could not foresee than from neglect of such precautions as 
prudent men would take. 

It cannot, we think, be denied that Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues came into office animated with feelings of the 
utmost goodwill towards the Irish people, and with a strong 
desire to remedy as far as possible all substantial grievances. 
The very fact that they at once avowed their intention not to 


’ renew the Peace Preservation Act is an evidence of this. In 


the very first session, too, they introduced their Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill, to which reference has already been 
made. With regard to their conduct in relation to the Peace 
Preservation Act they have been charged with throwing away 
a useful weapon in dealing with crime. As a matter of fact 
they could not have renewed the Act before the date of its 
expiration, and they may well have thought that before intro- 
ducing a fresh bill they were bound to try the effect of 
ameliorative measures. It is true that the Land League had 
been formed, but it was in its infancy, and had not at that 
time gone further than agitating against a payment of rents 
beyond Griffith’s valuation. It must also be borne in mind 
that there had been three most disastrous seasons for agri- 
culturists ; that evictions had taken place often under circum- 
stances of extreme hardship; and that up to that point 
nothing had occurred which could not be dealt with by the 
ordinary law of the land. If the state of Ireland was such as 
to have required exceptionally coercive legislation, then it was 
the duty of the late Government to have renewed the Act, 
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and not to have preserved an absolute silence on the subject. 
However, the result was that, the Government being thwarted 
in their efforts to pass any ameliorative measures, the power 
and influence of the Land League steadily increased. In its 
inception there was nothing unconstitutional or illegal, but it 
numbered in its ranks men to whom that consideration was 
not of much importance. Language was used and acts done 
which showed that the League had acquired a position that 
made it the de facto ruler in the land. It held courts in 
different parts of the country, issued summonses, heard com- 
plaints, inflicted penalties, and inspired such a terror that, 
even when agrarian outrages of a most atrocious and inhuman 
kind were perpetrated on landlords or their friendly tenants, 
the neighbours were afraid to swear to informations respecting 
them. There was no direct evidence connecting the executive 
of the League with these outrages; but, on the other hand, 
there was on their part no attempt to suppress them, nor any 
distinct disavowal of their perpetrators. 

However well disposed the Government might be, however 
great might be their desire to find a remedy for the mischief 
that lay at the root of all this crime and misery, it is obvious 
that if the ordinary law was insufficient no Government worthy 
of the name could rest content without trying to restore, by 
severe means if need be, law and order. Mr. Forster’s 
measure, the Act for the better Protection of Person and 
Property in Ireland, better known, perhaps, as the Coercion 
Act, and Sir William Harcourt’s Arms Bill were attempts to 
secure this. Both these measures received the warmest pos- 
sible support from the Conservatives, but were most strenuously 
opposed by the Irish party in the House. It is unnecessary 
to detail here the numerous plans they adopted to delay and 
defeat the passing of these bills. So far as the first was 
concerned, it gave the Lord Lieutenant power to issue his 
warrant for the arrest and detention, without trial, of any 
person reasonably suspected of having been guilty of any 
¢rimes punishable by law and tending to interfere with or 
disturb the maintenance of law and order. A power like this 
was open to serious abuse, not, of course, on the part of the 
Lord Lieutenant, but in giving an opportunity to private 
malice, which, it is to be feared, was not lost sight of by 
interested parties. However, it was hoped that when it came 
into operation, the very fact of the power existing would tend 
to produce a wholesome dread of coming within the grasp of 
the authorities. That it might not be said that the Govern- 
ment would be content with repressive legislation of this kind, 
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it was intimated in the Queen’s Speech, on the opening of 
the session of 1881, that, as soon as the Coercion Bill was 

assed, a measure further extending the principles of the 
hoot Act of 1870 would be brought in; and, true to their 
promise, the Government did introduce and subsequently pass 
a measure, which so altered the system of land tenure in 
Ireland, as almost to reverse the position of landlord and 
tenant in that country. In the passing of this the Govern- 
ment received little or no aid from their Conservative oppo- 
nents, unless it were when some amendment emanating from 
the Irish malcontents was submitted to the test of a division. 
Indeed at one time it seemed that the Lords would throw it 
out, or so amend it as to alter the whole principle of the Bill. 
In this congenial work they were helped by one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s late colleagues, the Duke of Argyll, who regarded the 
measure as a violation of the principle of freedom of contract. 
However, the House of Commons, acting on the advice of Mr. 
Gladstone, restored the Bill to its original condition, save in 
respect of some few minor amendments, and the Lords after 
some delay accepted the measure. 

The hope naturally entertained that this Act would have 
the effect of detaching the less violent Irish from the League 
was at first but partially realized ; the extreme party saw that 
the more the tenants availed themselves of the provisions of 
the Act, the less chance would there be of their achieving 
their end—the separation of Ireland from England. They 
therefore redoubled their efforts, and sought to prevent their 
adherents from applying for the reduction of rents which the 
Act enabled them to do. They had, too, a ground of com- 
plaint, in the fact that the Act did not deal with arrears of 
rent, which pressed heavily on a large number, but only with 
future rent. Matters grew to such a pitch that at last the 
Government took the extreme measure of arresting Messrs. 
Parnell, Sexton, O'Kelly, and Dillon, all members of Parliament 
occupying a prominent position in connection with the League, 
and of proclaiming the League itself. The result of this 
vigorous action was that the people, relieved from the pressure 
of the League, began to flock to the Land Commissioners to get 
areduction of their rents. At the same time, so far from arrest 
on suspicion being regarded as a disgrace, it was looked upon 
as so much glory, or a stepping-stone to municipal! or parlia- 
mentary honours. The Coercion Act had been limited in its 
duration to the end of 1882, and in that year the Govern- 
ment had to consider whether or not they should renew it. 
The success attending it had not been so great as to induce 
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them to do so, while the remedial legislation was proving as 
successful as could have been anticipated. The Government 
in the course of debate having intimated their intention of 
bringing in a Bill to deal with the question of arrears, a 
statement was made on the part of some of the more reason- 
able Irish members, that in that case they would throw them- 
selves heartily on the side of law and order. The Government 
determined, therefore, to release Mr. Parnell and his friends, 
though Mr. Forster objected, carrying his objection to the 
point of resignation, notwithstanding the fact that even 
Conservatives were beginning to complain that hundreds of 
persons were in custody, and not brought to trial. 

The assassination of Mr. Forster’s successor and of Mr. 
Burke, the permanent secretary, was a rough awakening 
from any dream of better things in which the Government 
may have indulged. Clearly here was an undiscovered net- 
work of crime, with which previous legislation had not been 
able to cope. No wonder that renewed coercive legislation 
was demanded, and that the Crimes Act of 1882 became the law 
of the land. Thanks to this the murderers of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke were brought to justice, as well as 
the perpetrators of other outrages who had hitherto escaped 
the hands of the law. Some of its provisions have never 
required to be put in force, and in any renewal of the Act 
these might very properly be dropped. But however useful 
for temporary purposes this coercive legislation may be, it is 
to measures conceived in a more humane spirit that we have 
to look for permanent improvement; and, thanks to the 
beneficent operation of the Land Act and of the Arrears Act, 
Ireland is now far more settled and peaceful than it was when 
Mr. Gladstone came into office. The recent visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales has also served to show that 
the people are not all animated with that feeling of em- 
bittered hostility towards this country which from time to 
time finds expression in the speeches and writings of some of 
the so-called Nationalist party. It is claimed by the latter 
that no beneficial legislation can be obtained at the hands 
of Englishmen, unless it is wrung from them by violence. 
Whatever may have been the case in the past, that we are 
convinced is not a true charge against the present Ministry, 
though we do not feel sure that it would have been easy for 
Mr. Gladstone to carry his great Land Act, had not the 
Lords dreaded the prospect of another winter, without some 
attempt having been made to meet the popular demands. 

It is, however, with respect to their Foreign Policy that 
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the most persistent attacks are made by the adverse critics 
of the Government, and various alliterative phrases of a 
telling nature have been applied to it, which have about them 
a semblance of truth that alone gives them any weight, but 
which will not stand a close analysis. The accusations 
brought against Mr. Gladstone are often contradictory. If 
he set himself to work to reverse Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, 
he cannot be truly said to have adopted it, and yet frequently 
enough one hears these opposing charges brought against him. 
Now if, when it is said that Mr. Gladstone set himself to work 
to reverse the policy of his predecessors, it is meant that he 
deliberately tried to undo what had been previously done, to 
destroy treaties and upset arrangements which had been 
solemnly entered into, nothing could be further from the 
truth ; but if, on the other hand, it is meant that he declined 
to pursue the policy of bluster and brag which led to those 
treaties — secret or otherwise—and arrangements, then, 
doubtless, it is true enough that he sought to reverse Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy. If too, inheriting the results of a vicious 
and mischievous policy, he found himself tied and bound by 
undertakings which he heartily disliked, and which he never 
would have entered into of his own accord, he was compelled 
to do things which were opposed to his general line of policy, 
then it may be said that he adopted that of his rival. But in 
no other sense can the charges be said to be true. Itis not 
the fashion for English Ministers when they come into power 
at once to set about breaking treaties, or refusing to carry 
out obligations which the nation on the advice of their op- 
ponents has adopted. That kind of thing may commend 
itself to some peculiarly constituted minds, but it finds no 
justification either in morals or politics. To extricate the 
country from a false position may be the right course of 
action to pursue, and in so doing it may be necessary at 
once, and at all hazards, to refuse to carry out an already 
existing arrangement; but, as a general rule, the status quo 
has to be accepted at any rate for a time. What then was 
the status quo when Mr. Gladstone came to power ? 

In answer to this question we may fairly confine ourselves 
to South Africa, India, and Egypt, because it has been in 
connection with these that most of the difficulties, in which the 
Government have found themselves, have occurred. It will be 
impossible, having regard to the length to which this article 
has already run, to treat matters at all exhaustively; indeed 
each of these subjects would fill a separate article. There are 
some leading considerations serving not only to indicate the 
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true defence to be made against the attacks of opposition 
critics, but affording a sufficient justification to the Govern- 
ment for the course they have taken. Taking first the case 
of South Africa, what was the position of affairs? The war in 
Zululand had been recently terminated, and the king of that 
country, the unfortunate Cetewayo, was a captive in our hands. 
That war had brought no credit to this country; it had been 
an act of unwarrantable aggression on the part of the colonists 
supported by the Imperial power; and in his contest for 
Midlothian Mr. Gladstone had not hesitated to characterize 
it as it deserved. The Transvaal, too, had been taken 
possession of by the British under the mistaken belief that 
the inhabitants desired to come under British rule. Too 
much blame must not be attached to the then Colonial 
Secretary for this annexation ; his action was no doubt based 
on a misconception of facts, though it was a misconception 
which fell in with the general policy prevailing at that time. 
Mr. Gladstone, taking a more far-seeing view of the situation, 
expressed his disapprobation of the annexation both at the 
time and afterwards, a view, however, which was not shared 
by all his colleagues. That was the position of affairs in 
April, 1880, when the right honourable gentleman came into 
power. What has happened since? After a time Cetewayo 
was restored to liberty, and as far as possible, having regard 
to other interests which had been created, the kingdom which 
had been taken from him was again brought under his rule. 
With regard to the Transvaal, towards the end of December, 
1880, the Boers rebelled against the British rule. Advisedly 
we use the word ‘ rebelled’ because, as what had been done 
was legal enough in form, and the Queen was unquestionably 
the ruler of the country, the recourse to arms on the part of 
the Boers was an act of rebellion. The Government were 
justified in endeavouring to satisfy themselves that this was 
something more than the act of a small party, and in trying 
to quell the rebellion in the usual manner. Nor can it be 
doubted that had they chosen to put forward the might of 
England the revolutionary movement could have been crushed. 
But when they were satisfied, as indeed every one must have 
been, that the rising represented a general feeling, they 
refused to be led away from the path of duty and honour, or 
to listen to the cry for vengeance for the disasters that befell 
our troops, and they concluded a treaty of peace with the 
Boers, involving a cession to them of the Transvaal. Although 
the policy of the Government was impeached in both Houses, 
no division was taken in the Lords, and in the Commons it 
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received the endorsement of a majority of 109. That in a 
district which contains so many elements of disorder, matters 
should not have settled down entirely, is not to be wondered at ; 
but comparing the position of affairs now with what existed in 
1880-81, matters have at the present time a more hopeful look. 

Passing now to India, here again do we find the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government justified by its results. Their 
predecessors had tried to establish British ascendency in 
Afghanistan, thus creating in the minds of the fierce inhabi- 
tants of that country a bitter animosity to ourselves, and assist- 
ing Russia in its gigantic schemes of aggression by throwing the 
Afghans into their hands. Now what has been the result of 


Mr. Gladstone’s policy? We havea friendly Afghanistan, its 


ruler our ally. We have too a loyal India, its people re- 
cognizing in the various measures adopted by the Government 
a determination to deal fairly with them irrespective of creed 
er colour. The silly nonsense that is sometimes talked about 
the only way of governing India, namely, by the sword, finds no 
echo in the policy enunciated by Mr. Gladstone, though that 
policy is quite consistent with a firm determination at once to 
tule India for the Indians, and to maintain the ascendency of 
British rule there. The controversy about the Llbert Bill, 
and the virulent attacks made by the Anglo-Indian community 
upon Lord Ripon, prove that much remains to be done 
towards eradicating the mistaken notions of superiority 
entertained by some of these gentlemen; but it is satisfactory 
to feel that they have found no support from the ruling 
powers in this country. It is of course open to argument 
whether it would be better for India that Afghanistan should 
continue a sort of buffer-state between us and Russia in 
Central Asia, or whether it should be absorbed into our Indian 
possessions, so as to make them at once conterminous with 
those of Russia. But under existing circumstances we stand 
in a far better position than we did when the Government 
took office. The Government have been accused, most wrong- 
fully, of indifference to the interests of India, and to the 
gradual advance made by Russia towards Afghanistan. It is 
difficult to see what more they could have done, unless they 
wished to precipitate a war with that great European Power. 
Situated as Russia is in Central Asia she is often forced, we 
will not say unwillingly, gradually to extend her borders, as 
we did in India; but until that extension brings her actually to 
the point of threatening our territory, no case is made for our 
taking active operations. No fair-minded reader of the recent 
diplomatic correspondence can fail to allow that the Govern- 
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ment have striven successfully to keep themselves in the right, 
and that if war had broken out, or even if it now break out, it 
will be due to the fact that Russia has failed to maintain her 
most solemn and oft-repeated pledges, as well in the spirit 
as in the letter. 

One of the feats of which the supporters of the late Ministry 
used to boast was the purchase of the shares which the late 
Khedive, Ismail Pasha, held in the Suez Canal. It is far 
from clear, even at the present time, what advantage it was 
anticipated this nation would derive from the transac- 
tion. It gave us no political rights, but simply made us 
partners in a commercial undertaking of considerable import- 
ance. It had, however, about it an appearance of statesman- 
like acuteness which dazzled the imaginations of many, even 
of some who were not warm admirers of Lord Beaconsfield. 
If, however, no great gain attached to the purchase, so far at 
least as this country was concerned, no very serious evil has 
accrued to us in consequence. The same cannot be said of a 
subsequent transaction. In 1878 the sudden dismissal by 
Ismail Pasha of the English and French Finance Commis- 
sioners led to his deposition by those Powers and the bestowal 
of the Khediviate on his son Tewfik, a young man of twenty- 
five. Part of the arrangement was the establishment of a 
Joint or Dual Control by England and France of the financial 
affairs of Egypt, and that was one of the legacies left by the 
late Government. For awhile matters worked smoothly, but 
there was always the fear that, sooner or later, the time would 
come when a divergence of interest between the two countries, 
or a difference of policy, would lead to misunderstanding, 
seriously crippling the action of one or other of them. That 
time came in 1882, when vigorous action was required in order 
to crush in its very commencement a military rebellion led by 
Arabi Bey, prompted, it is believed, by the Porte. Both 
England and France had bound themselves to support the 
authority of the Khedive, but when the time for action came 
France hung back, and England felt for some time compelled 
to follow in the footsteps of, or, at any rate, not to outstrip, 
her partner, the consequence being that a rebellion which 
might have been nipped in the bud was allowed to develop to 
a serious extent.- At last England, whose interests in the 
well-being of Egypt were far in excess of those of France, was 
constrained to interfere, and as a result the forts of Alexandria 
were bombarded. The refusal of France to join in this might 
very fairly have justified this country in at once terminating 
the Joint Control, but blame can scarcely be attached to Mr. 
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Gladstone for desiring not to offend the susceptibilities of our 
French allies. Nor can he be blamed for being anxious to 
avoid casting upon this country the obligation of permanently 
governing Egypt, a course which no responsible politician has 
ever advised. At the same time England could not view with 
indifference the state of affairs in that country. Not only is 
a very large portion of the traffic through the Suez Canal 
British, but the establishment of a possibly hostile power 
would seriously affect our position in India. To us therefore 
it was a matter of almost vital importance to put down the 
rebellion as we did, but there was no call upon us to super- 
sede the reigning power so long as that remained friendly. 
Nor were we justified in doing more than we did in seeking to 
aid the Khedive by advice, or in insisting upon our advice 
being taken, so long as our own interests were not jeopardized. 
True, it is said that after the destruction of the Egyptian 
army at Tel-el-Kebir the English became the virtual rulers of 
the country and ought to have so acted, but that would have 
been contrary to the whole policy of the Government, and a 
breach of undertakings given to several of the Continental 
Powers. These critics conveniently ignore the fact that such 
a course would have formed a splendid pretext for, and would 
have effectually silenced our protests against, annexations on 
the part of other European Powers. 

That is the real answer to those who maintain that the 
Government ought to have acted earlier in connection with 
affairs in the Soudan. No doubt they believed that the reten- 
tion of that large district was a source of distress and mischief 
to Egypt; no doubt they strongly advised that it should be 
restored to the Soudanese, and thus terminate the rebellion 
which had begun in the year 1881. But that rebellion had not 
assumed serious proportions, and the Khedive and his native 
advisers were able to point to the fact that in several instances 
the rebels had been defeated; so the Government, adhering to 
their policy of abstaining as much as was possible, having 
regard to our own interests, from interference with the internal 
affairs of Egypt, did not insist, as they might have done, upon 
the Egyptian Government at once coming to terms with the 
Soudanese. The destruction of Hicks Pasha and his army, 
and the subsequent defeat of Baker Pasha, however, com- 
pletely changed the complexion of affairs. The prospect of 
an uprising which should extend to Egypt Proper and to the 
Red Sea littoral, was a matter our Government could not 
neglect. At the same time, in so far as the Soudanese were 
struggling for their own liberty, their movement commanded 
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our respect; it was only when that struggle assumed an 
aggressive aspect that it became serious to us. The Egyptian 
Government were unable, owing to the state of the finances 
and the inefficiency of the army, to put down the rebellion ; 
so, under the circumstances, the best thing to be done was to 
withdraw the Egyptian garrisons, and offer to restore the 
Soudan to the Soudanese. But these were not a civilized 
people, and what might have been an easy matter with any 
other nation or peoples proved to be a very difficult one with 
them. In this state of affairs the Government determined 
to send out the one man who alone, it was believed, could 
carry out their wishes and intentions—General Gordon. Of 
his career it is not our intention here to speak ; suffice it to 


‘say, that the step thus taken by the Government not only 


met with nearly universal approval, but was almost forced 
upon them by public opinion. But it was always intended, 
and with Gordon’s entire acquiescence, that his mission 
should be a peaceful one; he was to proclaim the Soudan 
free from Egyptian rule, and endeavour to secure the safe 
return of the garrisons. He went accompanied only by a 
single companion, and in a comparatively short space of time 
reached Khartoum in safety. Received at first with acclaim 
by the people, he soon found himself face to face with a very 
different set of circumstances from those under which he had 
previously acquired immense influence with the Soudanese. 
The Mahdi was not simply a patriot anxious to free his 
country from the yoke of the Egyptian Government, he aimed 
at being a religious leader with a mission extending far 
beyond the confines of the Soudan. He rejected Gordon’s offers 
with scorn, and the latter, at first making light of the extent of 
the Mahdi’s influence, sought to subdue it by force. In this he 
was unsuccessful, and in turn found himself besieged in Khar- 
toum by the Mahdi. There can be little doubt that, had he 
chosen to do so, Gordon could have escaped, but under a 
sense of duty, which we think mistaken, he elected to defend 
the place. Against their will the Government were therefore 
compelled to send out a relief expedition under Lord Wolseley, 
which unfortunately arrived too late to prevent the taking of 
Khartoum, through treachery, and the death of Gordon. 
During the uncertainty that prevailed as to the actual death 
of Gordon and what effect that would have on the intentions 
and position of the Mahdi, the Government announced their 
intention of pursuing the policy of sending a British force to 
Khartoum ; but the subsequent knowledge they have gained 


as to the former, and the paralysis which seems to have over- 
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taken the Mahdi, have induced them, most wisely, to abandon 
their intention. The contemporaneous operations in the 
neighbourhood of Souakim having also crippled the power 
of the Mahdi’s lieutenant, Osman Digna, there is no longer 
any need for their continuance, and the Soudan campaign 
has therefore been closed. It was not a glorious one, but 
glory was not our aim; it failed in rescuing Gordon, but it 
succeeded in crushing a movement likely to have proved 
dangerous to civilization. 

Into all these complications the Government were, as we 
maintain, dragged most unwillingly. An aggressive policy 
was not of their seeking, and in this respect their actions 
stand on a wholly different plane from those of their prede- 
cessors. They have been charged with a vacillating and 
inconsistent policy. We deny this entirely. Their policy 
has, in our opinion, been clear and consistent throughout. 
They have desired to protect English interests, to avoid ex- 
tending the serious responsibilities which annexation would 
involve, to try and make Egypt self-governing, and to restore 
the Soudan to its native tribes, and thus destroy one of the 
4 main sources of Egyptian misfortune. And no contrary 
q policy has been propounded by any responsible opponent of 
a the Government. Ifthe captain of a sailing vessel seeks to 
q go from one port to another, contrary winds may make him 
go out of the direct course—is he to be charged with vacilla- 
tm tion and inconsistency because he tacks instead of facing the 
: weather? The Government have been in a similar position. 
a Their policy, their ultimate design, has never been departed 
4 ~ from, but they have been forced by the stress of unforeseen 
q circumstances to adopt plans which apparently are in opposi- 
tion to that design, but in reality are a mode of carrying 
it out. In so far as English interests are concerned they have 
been protected, annexation has not taken place, the Soudan 
is restored to the natives, and the rebellion, in so far as it 
a was likely to prove a source of danger to Egypt itself and to 
q our interests, has been crushed. It is also charged against 
A the Government that had they in the first instance adopted a 
q bolder and more assertive policy much that has happened 
b would not have come to pass. It is of course possible that 
a those who make the charge are right, but we do not our- 
selves feel assured of it. Is it quite clear that a vigorous 
policy would not have involved us in complications with 
I European Powers far more serious than those that have oc- 
curred in Egypt? The story of what has been resisted and 
avoided cannot yet be told to the world; when it is we feel | 
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assured that the Government will have a full justification for 
the course they have pursued. Meanwhile all we care to 
show is that there has been no wanton attempt to embroil 
this country in a quarrel with other countries, and that if in 
striving to carry out a policy the reverse of that of Lord 
Beaconsfield they have been compelled to do things, which of 
their own free choice they would have avoided, they have 
sought to maintain the true honour as opposed to the flashy 
glory of this country. We are not concerned to defend every 
step in this Egyptian business taken by the Government ; 
maybe that they themselves with the experience they have 
gained would not repeat all they have done; but we maintain 
that they have done nothing to forfeit the general confidence 
of those who brought them into power in 1880, and that, on 
the contrary, they are entitled to a full renewal of that confi- 
dence when the time comes for them to seek it. 

What will be the result of the next election, no one can 
pretend to foresee. The new constituencies are as yet untried; 
the now enfranchised millions have yet to show their prefer- 
ences. But there can be no doubt as to the importance of the 
issue before the country. It is not too much to say that 
practically there is but little difference between this and that 
which was fought out in 1880. Itis to a large extent a per- 
sonal issue—Gladstone or Salisbury? But these men are the 
living personification of two opposite principles, and those are 
therefore the chief object of interest. Have we any reason to 
suppose that Mr. Gladstone has gone back upon the principles 
he represented in 1880? Have we any evidence that Lord 
Salisbury has repented him of the mischievous braggadocio 
that had disgusted the country before the last general elec- 
tion? Has he not, on the contrary, afforded ample reason why 
the country should refuse to transfer the reins of Government 
from those who now hold them to the feeble hands of a party 
with no policy of its own, and which is content to mar where 
it cannot make, and to spend its time in vain and unpatriotic 
scoldings? There is much yet which remains to be done 
before the Liberal party can afford to rest and be thankful. 
Shall that be entrusted to Lord Salisbury or to Mr. Glad- 
stone? That is the question which will have to be answered; 
that is the issue upon which we think the Liberal party may 
go to the new electors with a confident expectation of a favour- 
able response. Representative government is on its trial. 
Already it is hinted that attempts will be made by the party 
which is in a hopeless minority to discredit the new House of 
Commons. Whether those attempts will be warse in cha- 
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racter than some that have beén witnessed of late in this 
Parliament, we cannot say; but all true Liberals should be on 
their guard to elect representatives pledged to maintain the 
traditions, the efficiency, and the supremacy of the represen- 


tative chamber. 


Arr. II.—Our Couwntrymen in India. 


Ar the beginning of the seventeenth century the first English 
East India Company was formed. Little did the merchants 
who formed that Company think, when they were equipping 
their first two vessels for the voyage to the far East, that they 
were inserting the thin edge of the wedge which would open 
up the whole of the Indian Continent to tle dominion of their 
country. The Portuguese had been left for a whole century 
to prosecute their crusading, trading, and conquering enter- 
prises, unchecked by the presence and opposition of Western 
nations. With the opening of the eighteenth century their 
monopoly ceased. Along with the English, the Dutch with 
characteristic vigour and courage entered the field, and 
before these energetic rivals the power of the Portuguese 
gradually waned, till they became the shadow of what they 
once had been. Other European nations, the Danes, the 
Swedes, and the French, sent out their fleets to secure a 
share in this new and lucrative trade. They came frequently 
into collision with each other, as well as with the natives. 
The keen contest between Dutch and English ended in the 
Dutch obtaining the advantage in the Eastern islands, while 
the English secured a firmer footing on the Continent. 

The history of India during the eighteenth century is very 
tangled. All through it we see the different European nations 
prosecuting their respective designs, carrying on their com- 
mercial transactions with the natives, sometimes at amity 
with them, sometimes at enmity, sometimes wronged by 
them, at other times wronging them, continually striving to 
outstrip each other, and not infrequently at open war with 
each other. One of the most notable features of the century 
was the war for supremacy between the French and English, 
from which the English came forth victors. The difficulties 
of Europeans were greatly increased, and their ambition fired, 
by the manifest breaking up of the Mogul Empire, and by the 
formation of new states under the rule of daring adventurers, 
who snatched at the falling sceptre. 
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From the middle of the century, especially from the battle 
of Plassey, in 1757, dates the supremacy of England in India. 
It does not come within our object to trace the course of 
events. All interested in the history of India can find ready 
access to books which furnish full information. How un- 
intentionally, we may say how blindly, we entered on this 
great enterprise ; how entirely unforeseen the issue was; how 
complication followed complication, till we were shut up 
either to go forward, or leave India altogether ; how order 
after order was sent from home to arrest the progress of 
conquest; how governor after governor went out charged to 
confine himself within the acquired territory; how speedily 
the peaceful policy commanded and intended gave place to 
war ; how every power on the Indian Continent contended with 
us, and in the end succumbed ; how victories were won by 
armies with small European contingents, but mainly com- 
posed of native soldiers led by European officers; how at a 
recent period our own native army rose fiercely against us, 
and after inflicting on us great disasters was utterly over- 
thrown; how our rule has extended over the entire Continent 
to a degree unknown since it became the abode of human 
beings, the native governments that remain over about a fifth 
of the population acknowledging our suzerainty, ruling in 
accordance with our general policy, and resting on our power 
for their stability—all this marvellous course of events is un- 
folded in the history of our nation in India during the last 
century and a half. - 

To our position in India no parallel can be found in the 
history of the world, when we consider the extent of the 
population subject to us, the differences in race, language, 
religion, and condition by which that population is distin- 
guished, and the completeness and directness with which our 
rule is administered. In the most prosperous days of the 
Roman Empire its subject population is not supposed to have 
greatly exceeded a hundred millions. As to the great 
monarchies which have filled the world with their fame, such 
as the Assyrian and the Persian, their conquests were to a 
large degree successful raids, which resulted in tribute paid 
to them for a time, but leading to actual government to a 
very limited extent. Most of the countries overrun by the 
hordes of Jenghis Khan and Tamerlane were never, in the 
proper sense of the words, subject to these fierce military 
leaders. The population of India, according to the census of 
1880-81, was close on two hundred and fifty-four millions— 
nearly one-fifth, it is reckoned, of the human family, two hun- 
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dred millions being directly under British rule, and the remain- 
ing millions under native rulers, who own fealty to our Queen.. 
The contrast is remarkable between the extent of the British 
possessions in Asia and those of other European powers. 
‘Russia rules fifteen millions, the Netherlands twenty-three 
and a half millions, Spain four and a half millions, Portugal 
one million, and France two millions.’* 

What is our character in India? in what relation do we 
stand to the people ? what is our bearing towards them ? how 
are we employed? what are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of our lot ?—these and similar inquiries belong to what 
may be called the European-in-India question, or rather— 
as the members of other European nations are few, and with 
the small exception mentioned have no authority—the Eng- 
lish-in-India question, applying the name English to all who 
go out from the British Isles. The question recommends 
itself to every one possessed in any degree of patriotic feeling. 
In the case of the many who have relatives in India, or trans- 
act business with it, or expect to go to it, the feeling is rein- 
forced by personal considerations, and is increasingly ready 
to welcome information. The object of this article is to 
gratify this feeling by giving information acquired, not from 
hearsay and books, but by observation and experience, ex- 
tended over many years in intercourse, more or less intimate, 


with our countrymen of every class. 


We must first refer to the immense disparity in numbers 
between the European and the native population. According 
to the last census the number of Europeans among nearly 
two hundred and fifty-four millions was 140,000, of whom 
63,000 were British soldiers, leaving 77,000 for the non- 
military classes, of whom nearly 8,000 were natives of the 
European Continent and of America. In South Africa Euro- 
peans are few compared with the native population, but the 
disparity is far less than in India. 

As the land is densely peopled, the more fertile and better 
known parts in many places over-peopled, with a constant 
tendency to increase, we are shut out from all colonizing 
effort. There are undoubtedly large districts —— of sup- 
porting a larger population than they have, but these will be 
required for the superabundant population of other districts. 
Apart from the people of India requiring the country for 


‘themselves, there is not a single region within its bounds 


where the settlement of ordinary European colonists could 
fail to have a disastrous effect on the native inhabitants. The 
* Dr. George Smith’s ‘ Geography of British India.’ 
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history of the world tells us what the effect is of a people of 
stronger type and higher civilization coming into close contact 
with a weaker or less civilized race, how the stronger race 
prevails, often by the very vices it fosters, till the weaker is 
effaced. There is no need for our going to India in quest of 
a colonial field. In America, Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand, the inhabitants of Europe pressed at home have 
abundant room for expansion. 

The climate of India furnishes an insuperable obstacle to 
European colonization. Human beings are very elastic 
in accommodating themselves to new climatic influences, as 
is shown by the experience of our people in the new lands 
to which they have proceeded; but there are climates where 
out-door employment, such as is necessary in agriculture, is 
utterly beyond the endurance of those who come from lands 
where milder seasons prevail. We cannot conceive English- 
men following the plough under the fierce rays of an Indian 
sun, but even if they could, there is a large body of labourers 
at hand ready to do such work on terms which no Englishman 
could accept. 

There is as little room in India for artisans as there is for 
agricultural labourers. Apart from the manual toil they would 
have to endure in sweltering heat for months in the parts of 
India we know best, there is no place for them, as native 
artisans with simple implements turn out excellent work, with 
which Englishmen could not compete in price, and sometimes 
not in quality. We need not mention how differently circum- 
stanced our workmen of every class, skilled and unskilled, 
are in our colonies. 

There are, indeed, some districts in India where the climate 
suits the European constitution well, and where the land is 
very partially occupied, but the advantages of soil and market 
are not such as would reward European effort, except in the 
production of such things as tea, coffee, sugar, and indigo, 
which pay only where cheap native labour can be obtained. 

' As we are shut out in India from the spheres open to us in 
the great regions, towards which there is a continual outflow 
of our population, what is our national calling in that great 
land? What are the spheres we are called to occupy? In 
answer to this question we would say our work is to preserve 
peace, to guard life and property, to preside over the adminis- 
tration of affairs, to organize and conduct new industries, to 
carry on commerce between India and Europe, to put down 
atrocious rites, to take the lead in all civilizing effort—in short, 
to avail ourselves of the facilities furnished us by our para- 
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mount position for promoting the material, social, mental, 
moral, and spiritual good of the millions brought under our 
rule. This is our national calling, but only a portion of our 
people there can be represented as actually engaged in its 
prosecution. Even deducting those who take a subordinate 
part in this work, many take no share in it, and if not forcibly 
restrained would take an active part in thwarting it. This 
remark is not applicable to India alone. It is applicable to 


the many regions over which we have spread ourselves. There | 


are large classes in our country who have no conception of 
our national calling, who have no idea of the grandeur of our 
Empire, to whom the mention of it would seem a mockery, as 
it would present a painful contrast to their actual condition, 
and who, if even in a measure they understood it, have not the 
character which would prompt them to take a part in accom- 
plishing the great designs for which this Empire has been given 
to us, which would rather prompt them to defeat these designs. 

We have mentioned that there are 140,000 Europeans in 
India. These are scattered over the land. The soldiers are 
in places deemed best fitted for strategic purposes, sometimes 
as regiments, frequently as a moiety of regiments, very seldom 
- in small bands. Non-military Europeans are most numerous 
in the Presidency cities—Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; but 
even in these they form a very small part of the population. 
For instance, there are only 5,000 in Calcutta, which has a 
population of 500,000. They are found in smaller number 
in the great cities of the interior, such as Delhi, Agra, and 
Allahabad. At the head-quarters of districts there are a few 
European officials, and generally a few non-officials. Many 
of our people are very solitary, living often at a great distance 
from their European brethren. 

In our survey of Europeans in India we may begin with 
English sailors in Indian ports when the census was taken, 
and who we suppose were included in it. The character of 
our sailors at home and abroad is well known. The restraint 
on board ship during long voyages is followed in most cases 
by licence on shore. In a country like India the licence has 
often taken a peculiarly revolting form. Once when sailing 
down the Hoogly we had as a fellow-passenger an old inhabj- 
tant of Calcutta, who pointed out to us a grove near one of 
the places where large vessels were often anchored for days, 
where sailors were allowed to land, and where scenes were 
enacted which in vileness could not have been exceeded by the 
worst orgies of heathen nations. Such scenes are no longer 
witnessed, but still, when on leave from their ships, with many 
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the grog-shops and houses of infamy are the favourite resort. 
The more respectable natives dread them, and keep aloof from 
them, but a class of low natives pander to their vices. While 
there is still much to deplore in our sailors, much has been 
done and is being done for their improvement in character 
and conduct. Not a few have become decided Christians, and 
the wickedness of many more has been restrained. Their 
treatment on board ship is better, the voyages are shorter, 
many are on board steamers that are never for a long period 
at sea, many can read, and much is done to supply them with 
good books. 

We have mentioned that of the 140,000 Europeans in India 
no fewer than 63,000 are soldiers. They form a very important 
and indispensable portion of the community. Let them be 
withdrawn, let it be known all over the Indian Continent they 
are withdrawn, and our government would speedily collapse. 
‘We do not say that our government, because alien, rests mainly 
on force. It rests largely on the good-will of the nations of 
India, and that good-will rests on their being justly and wisely 
ruled; but in the ambition and interests of various classes 
there are elements of strife, ready to burst into a desolating 
storm, if unrestrained by the knowledge of a power which 
cannot be successfully resisted. Neither is it just to say that 
our army is maintained to fasten down a foreign yoke on the 
neck of India. It does maintain our power; without it in the 
great Mutiny we should have been swept away, but it main- 
tains our power to preserve peace and order all over the 
Continent. If withdrawn we believe scenes of bloodshed and 
anarchy would be soon witnessed, such as the world has seldom 
seen. We may well attach a high value to a body of men so 
indispensable for our security and the fulfilling of our national 
vocation. 

What is the character of our soldiers in India? The ques- 
tion is answered by our knowledge of their character at home. 
Many, we know, enter the army from the lower classes of our 
people to better their circumstances, some enter from love for 
a roving life, and others, again, drift into it from failure in 
character or circumstances. At home strict discipline is 
necessary to mould such a body of men into order and obe- 
dience, to restrain them from mischief, and to fit them for the 
work required at their hands. In a country like India, where 
they are surrounded by a large population, on whom they look 
down as a dark-skinned race, though often themselves far 
more ignorant and less cultured than those they despise, 
strict discipline is peculiarly necessary. In all the large 
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cantonments there are cantonment magistrates—military 
officers with no regimental work—whose duty it is to judge | 
all cases between the soldiers and natives within their juris- 
diction, to uphold the rights of both classes, to punish wrong 
by whomsoever it may be done, and very specially to guard 
against soldiers being injured by natives who prowl near them 
to minister to their love for strong drink. We are sorry to 
say the Contagious Diseases Act has been introduced to save 
the soldier from the effects of vicious conduct, but which we 
believe tends, as at home, to degrade him. Neither by can- 
tonment magistrates nor by the civil magistrates, to whom 
soldiers charged with serious offences are made over, is 
favouritism shown. Offences against natives are punished 
as severely as if committed against Europeans. For such 
offences soldiers’ have been sentenced to long terms of penal 
punishment, and for murder they have been executed. 

As a rule English soldiers do not learn to speak any Indian 
' language. We have known men who have been in India for 
years who could not utter a single sentence in the vernacular. 
They have no intercourse with natives generally. There are 
only two classes with whom they have to do—the natives in» 
cantonments, or close to cantonments, and their native ser- 
vanis. With the former class they contrive to communicate 
in some fashion by signs and broken words. The latter class 
is largely composed of very low-caste people, who have at- 
tached themselves to English regiments, and follow them from 
place to place almost with the fidelity with which dogs follow 
their masters. Native servants of English regiments learn 
English enough to understand the soldiers, and to be under- 
stood by them. They no doubt get often cuffs and curses, 
but they cling to the service as the best thing open to them. 
In campaigns, under peril, toil, and privation, they cling to 
their English masters. During the protracted siege of Delhi, 
in 1857, our soldiers had many servants, whose attendance 
was of the highest value—we may say indispensable. We are 
told that the cook-boys carrying food to the soldiers had often 
to dodge the balls from the rebel city whistling about their 
ears, and that some of the soldiers were in the habit of threat- 
ening these poor lads with a severe drubbing, if they allowed 
any of the food to be spilt. 

Government makes full provision for the accommodation, 
food, health, and comfort of its soldiers. The money value 
of a soldier, the cost of his transit to India and his mainten- 
ance there, apart from other and higher considerations, de- 
mands this care. Of late years their position has undergone 
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great improvement. Military stations have been formed on 
the hills, to which invalids, and in a few instances whole 
regiments, have been sent. The great body of the soldiery, 
however, remain in the plains, and they have, like other Euro- 
pean residents, to endure the heat and closeness of the hot 
and rainy seasons. Much is done to alleviate the suffering 
necessarily borne. The soldiers have far less to do for them- 
selves than they have at home; ample native service is pro- 
vided. Punkahs—great fans suspended over their heads—are 
drawn day and night during the hot months (we speak of 
Northern India, which we know); they have little drill, but 
they are kept close in barracks the whole day long, in dark- 
ened rooms with just sufficient light to enable them to read, 
and it is a military offence to go out from an early hour till 
towards sunset. With men whose mental resources are often 
very limited, we may suppose how wearily the day passes. 
In every regiment there are a few married soldiers, whose 
families are well provided for. With the setting in of the 
cold weather cantonment life rises from its slumbers. Morn- 
ing and evening the soldiers are out for drill and military 
manceuvres. At that season the movement of regiments from 
one station to another takes place. On to a very recent 
period the soldiers marched on foot by daily stages of twelve 
or fourteen miles, with a formidable amount of tents and bag- 
gage carried on carts and camels. We have now railways in 
India connecting the principal cities of the different pro- 
vinces, and we suppose where they are available marching on 
foot is generally abandoned. 

We have been describing the ordinary life of an English 
soldier in India. Very different is his life in time of war. 
There is no close season in the land, no truce of God, during 
which war is forbidden. Our soldiers have had to take the 
field at all seasons. Under scorching heat and drenching 
rain campaigns have been undertaken and battles fought. 
The sufferings of our soldiers at such times can be conceived 
only by those who know by experience how trying those 
seasons are, even to those who have the shelter of comfortable 
homes. In these campaigns our soldiers have suffered much, 
but not so much as might have been anticipated. Some have 
succumbed to the severity of the climate; but the excitement 
of war has not only braced the mind to brave peril, but has 
so strengthened the body to endure toil and privation, that 
the greater number have come out from the ordeal well- nigh 
unscathed. This was the case during the Sepoy war in a 
remarkable degree. 
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- Much has been done during late years to improve the 
character of our soldiers. Roman Catholic and Church of 
England Chaplains, paid by Government, look after the 
adherents of their respective Churches, and Protestant Non- 
conformists, under the name of Presbyterians, are marched 
on Sabbath to a service conducted ordinarily by a missionary. 
Missionaries of course give their time and strength to work 
among the heathen; but since the Mutiny, with the increas- 
ing number of Europeans in the land, they have felt them- 
selves bound to do more for their own countrymen and for 
Eurasians than they had previously attempted. Much has 
been done to lessen intemperance by the formation of Tem- 
perance Societies. In this work Mr. Gregson, Baptist 
missionary at Agra, has taken the most prominent part. 
Much good has, we believe, resulted from these efforts. We 
can say, from personal observation, there is among them a 
band of truly godly men, and we trust the band is increasing. 
There is still much to deplore in the drunkenness and licen- 
tiousness of many, but those who labour for their good have 
great encouragement to persevere. 

We are in India not a mere conquering power, or a power 
merely charged with the preservation of the peace. We are 
there as rulers, as the ministers of justice charged with the 
administration of affairs, bound to watch over the rights and 
liberties of the people. Our civil officers are the most in- 
fluential class in the land; they are in a peculiar sense the 
representatives of our nation; by them more than by any 
other class is our character in India to be tested, and their 
conduct largely determines the question, whether our rule is a 
blessing or a curse. It is, then, very important for us to 
understand the character of the official class. 

We have first to inquire, What is our policy in India? 
bir are the means we employ to secure its being carried 
out ? 

It must be acknowledged that at first our policy was simply 
personal aggrandizement. We did not rise to the dignity of 
seeking national aggrandizement. Personal interests were 
paramount, almost exclusive. Macaulay’s Essays on Clive 
and Warren Hastings are well known. They have the rhe- 
torical glow characteristic of his works, but we believe they 
are mainly accurate as to facts. They leave on the mind of 
the reader the too well-founded impression, that neither our 
personal nor our public morality was of a high order. The 
rapacious demands made after the battle of Plassey on Meer 
Jaffier, whom we set on the throne of the deposed Suraj-ud 
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Dowla, not to recoup the Company for its losses, but to enrich 
the Company’s servants—demands so rapacious that in the 
effort to meet them the well-filled treasury of the Nawab was 
emptied, and many of his jewels sold, and yet they were 
not fully met—prove the degree in which our people were 
mastered by the fames auri. Gradually we rose to the idea 
that in India we have something better to do than to aggran- 
dize ourselves, that our mission was to do good to the millions 
brought under our sway, to exercise over them a wise, just, 
and beneficent rule, and in every way in our power to promote 
their benefit. It would be hypocrisy on our part to say that 
we are altogether disinterested, that we do not in India seek 
our own good; we do not think the highest law demands this 
self-abnegation ; but it is most sincerely avowed by those who 
are most entitled to speak on our behalf, that the good of the 
people is the very raison d’étre of our supremacy. 

It is not enough to have a good policy, to have governors 
with good intentions. It is indispensable that provision be 
made for giving effect to the policy by the enactment of just 
laws, by the appointment of men qualified to administer these 
laws, and by their amenableness to persons of high capacity 
and principle entrusted with supreme authority. All this has 
been done to secure good government in India. 

Till a recent period there was a legal chaos. Muhammadans 
and Hindus had their respective laws. These in their entirety 
could not be adopted by our rulers, and they were consequently 
modified by regulations passed by Governors-in-council. In 
different provinces customs prevailed which had somewhat the 
force of Common Law. The result was legal uncertainty toa 
degree which led to confusion and injustice. For many years 
lawyers of the highest character have been engaged in drawing 
up criminal and civil codes. These have been enacted by 
the authorities, and made applicable to all classes. We are 
not competent to form an opinion of these codes, but persons 
qualified to judge have declared them just in their require- 
ments, and suited to the very diversified and not infrequently 
antagonistic classes brought under them. 

Just laws are a great advantage to a people if fit measures 
be taken to give them effect. Otherwise they are little better 
than a dead letter. It can be confidently affirmed that our 
Government has striven to form and carry out a system of 
administration well adapted to confer on the people the benefits 
which the laws were enacted to secure. 

Let us glance at the personnel of our Government. Over all 
is the Governor-General, now bearing the high title of Viceroy, 
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chosen by the English Government of the day on account of 
high qualifications shown in offices previously held. He is as- 
sisted by a Council formed of men of experience and capacity. 
We cannot speak highly of all our Governors-general, but weak 
and unworthy men have been the marked exception, and men 
of high qualities have been the rule. Then we have Governors 
of Madras and Bombay with their Councils, and several Lieu- 
tenant-governors, who have no Council, and are the immediate 
representatives of the Viceroy. Over smaller territories are 
Chief Commissioners, who exercise authority similar to that of 
Lieutenant-governors, and stand in the same relation to the 
Governor-General. The Governors, with few exceptions, have 
been men of mark from home, with no Indian experience. 
The Lieutenant-governors and Chief Commissioners are in- 
variably chosen from the élite of the Indian Services, very 
occasionally from the military, generally from the civilians. 
. Favouritism has little or nothing to do with the choice of 
these high officials. They are pointed out for promotion, in 
the opinion of both Europeans and natives, by their distin- 
guished public life. The Governor-General and the home 
authorities as a rule fulfil by their appointment tlie antici- 
pations of.the entire community. Under the Governors and 
Lieutenant-governors are Commissioners of provinces, whose 
work it is to watch over the administration of the districts 
into which the provinces are divided. The people have im- 
mediately to do with the district officers, and it is of the 
utmost moment that their duties be performed justly, wisely, 
and efficiently. : 

The districts are large and populous. In the North-West 
Provinces, to which our personal knowledge extends, the 
average population is above half a million, and the popula- 
tion of one district is above two millions. The head-quarters, 
called the Sudder (Chief) Station, is commonly the largest 
town in the district. The official staff consists of a judge, a 
magistrate who is also collector, a joint magistrate, an 
assistant magistrate, sometimes two assistant magistrates, 
all of the Covenanted Civil Service. Besides these there is a 
superintendent of police, commonly an Englishman, various 
responsible well-paid offices held sometimes by Englishmen, 
oftener by Eurasians, but most frequently by natives—all 
belonging to what is called the Uncovenanted Service. Under 
them are a host of subordinate officers down to the ordinary 
policeman. The magistrate is over the entire ordinary ad- 
ministration of the district. The judge tries the heavier 
cases, and to him there is an appeal from the lower courts. 
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The people of England have only to look at the best 
students of their acquaintance, young men who have given 
themselves diligently to the acquisition of knowledge in dif- 
ferent departments, to see the material of the class from 
which our administrators are taken. For a long period 
entrance into the Civil Service was obtained by patronage, and, 
as might be expected, the choice fell on the relatives and 
friends of the Directors of the East India Company, but for 
the last thirty years patronage has given place to open com- 
petition. Under the old system, as well as the new, measures 
were adopted to secure well-qualified men. In the days of 
patronage the young men nominated to the service were 
sent to Haileybury, where they received a superior educa- 
tion, and where they had to pass a very strict examination 
before receiving an appointment. All interested in the 
matter know, that at present there is no examination in the 
British Empire so severe as that through which a young 
man has to pass successfully, in order to his being an accepted 
candidate. Afterwards he remains at home for two years, 
during which he has to pass successive examinations, and 
after running that gauntlet he has to face in India examina- 
tions in a native language, often in two languages, and in the 
laws he is called to administer. Years pass between the first 
successful examination and the last. When he has emerged 
from it he knows he has nothing more to endure in that line, 
and he sees before him the open field of his vocation. Persons 
who have passed through all this ordeal may be expected to 
be found men of capacity. 

After all this testing there must be, and there is, a great 
difference in the men who enter the Civil Service, in natural 
capacity and in fitness for their work. Some are far more 
diligent and efficient, and far more kindly and considerate than 
others. Looking at them as a whole, so far as we have become 
acquainted with their character and doings, we can confi- 
dently say that it would be difficult to find among the rulers 
of any country a class with higher administrative qualities. 
Their work is very onerous and responsible. They have to sit 
for hours in crowded courts in a well-nigh stifling atmosphere 
(it is no wonder that sometimes in the way of smoking 
and dress, even when attending closely to business, they take 
a liberty which would be intolerable in our country); they are 
called to adjudge numerous and complicated cases; the people 
are given to litigation, and have, as a rule, no scruple as to 
the testimony they produce, if it can only promise to further 
their cause; plausible and conflicting stories are told, from 
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which it is most difficult to eliminate the falsehood, so that 
the truth may be reached ; they have to report to the autho- 
rities above them the cases they decide, and the grounds on 
which they have acted. Appeal is allowed to a large extent, 
and they are liable to have their decisions reversed; numerous 
reports are required from them ; they are expected to take an 
interest in everything which affects the people—markets, 
roads, bridges, schools, sanitation. They have to be prompt 
in suppressing faction fights in their districts, and to watch 
the crops that in the case of failure measures may be taken to 
prevent famine. They have to keep a strict eye on subordi- 
nates, who are steeped in the Eastern notion that a great 
object of authority is to furnish opportunities for self-enrich- 
ment. Then in every district there are persons corresponding 
with the gentlemen of our land, and district officers are 
required to treat them courteously. These gentlemen like to 
call on European officials, and as they have at their disposal 
more time than they can turn to account, they have in their 
visits little consideration for those whose time is fully occu- © 
pied, and to whom occasional hours of leisure are very 
precious. We have now and then been in a position to see 
native gentlemen calling on public officers, and we have been 
agreeably surprised to see the patience and courtesy with 
which they have been treated. 

In the cold weather they arrange among themselves for the 
visitation of every place in their jurisdiction, to learn the 
condition of the people, and to inquire on the spot into cases 
which may be brought before them. They have work, some- 
times heavy work, on these official tours ; but travelling from 
day to day, and camping in groves which are everywhere 
found in the North-West, forms a most pleasant and exhila- 
rating change from the life led at the chief station. 

This sketch of our Indian Government shows the care taken 
to appoint efficient administrators, and to secure their faithful 
discharge of duty, to guard, on the one hand, against negli- © 
gence, and against arbitrary and unjust conduct on the other. 
Besides the stimulus to the discharge of administrative 
work, and the check to official misconduct supplied by the 
government system, the doings of our rulers are open to the 
comments of a Free Press. 

Besides the provision to secure efficiency we have men- 
tioned, there is much in the position of our rulers to call forth 
the better qualities of their nature. They find themselves in 
very responsible positions, invested with authority over 
thousands of their fellow-creatures, which, rightly exercised, 
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will confer great good, which, wrongly exercised, will inflict 
much evil. Instead of being comparatively uninfluential 
members of a community, as many of their class at home are, 
they find themselves entrusted with great though regulated 
power. We have known young men who seemed to have no 
peculiar strength of character, who seemed, indeed, weak and 
frivolous, who acquitted themselves admirably in difficult 
circumstances. We have met such persons years afterwards, 
and have been agreeably surprised to observe by their entire 
bearing what a transformation of character they had under- 
one. 

. It must be acknowledged that in the position of these 
servants of Government there is not a little to foster elements 
of character of a very different kind, qualities which are not 
estimable. They are surrounded by flatterers, and we may 
well suppose are not always proof against their seduction. 
They feel their superiority in character as well as position to 
those around them, and are in danger of cherishing a domi- 
neering spirit. The best are sometimes in danger of being 
disgasted with the chicanery and falsehood practised all 
around them, and of being, in consequence, impatient and 
unkind. There are no doubt among them men who do 
only the work they are compelled to do, who do that as 
slightly as they can, who have little regard to justice and to 
the welfare of the people. With all the checks on their con- 
duct, we have no doubt such persons are guilty of injustice, 
and still more frequently of rudeness. The Civilians of the 
old school were noted for their lofty bearing towards all 
Europeans who were neither members of their own Service nor 
commissioned military officers, an exception perhaps being 
made in favour of our great merchants. This feeling has 
wonderfully given way, and they now often mingle on equal 
terms with those from whom their predecessors kept aloof. We 
must not fail to mention, that as competition is open a few 
natives have succeeded, but they are too few to make any 
marked change in the administrative body. 

With all the deductions that can justly be made, we have 
no hesitation in saying that the Civilians form a body of able 
and efficient administrators, whose character and position 
ought to be better known than it is by their countrymen at 
home. We have been astounded by the charges brought 
against them as an arrogant, arbitrary, self-seeking class, who 
tyrannize over the people. We some time ago heard anative 
of Calcutta, at a large meeting held in the West of London, 
charge a Civilian with acts of coon of such enormity 
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that it would be difficult for a Turkish Pacha to commit 
greater. We have heard of oppressive and cruel acts perpe- 
trated by native officials on natives, and European officials 
have been censured for not preventing them or punishing the 
oppressors, but in the part of India with which we are 
acquainted, we have heard of no such acts committed by any 
of our European brethren in authority, nor can we think such 
acts conceivable under our rule. 

In the settled parts of India, which have been long subject 
to us, the principal offices are held by the ruling class of 
whom we have been speaking, the members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service. There are other regions in which we have a 
different class of administrators. These are portions of India 
which have come recently under our rule, where society is 
less advanced, into which it is not deemed expedient to intro- 
duce our entire system, and where more or less of patriarchal 
rule is allowed. The most interesting of these non-regula- 
tion provinces, as they are called, are the mountain and forest 
regions, occupied by tribes entirely distinct from the Hindu 
and Muhammadan inhabitants of the plains. These are 
called aborigines, as they are the descendants of the black- 
skinned race whom the Hindus found in India, and whom 
they either enslaved or drove into the inaccessible parts of the 
country. They are widely scattered, speak different languages, 
and know little of each other. In the matter of religion they 
closely resemble each other, in being addicted to demon and 
fetich worship. They are utterly unlettered, but some of the 
tribes cultivate the land in a rude fashion, while others have 
depended on the chace for support. Till a recent period 
their number could only be conjectured, but they have now 
been brought to that degree within our knowledge and 
rule, that they are included in the census, and according to it 
they are above six millions. | 

Till the advent of the English these tribes were independent. 
Their fastnesses in the forests and mountains were inaccessible 
to the Hindus and Muhammadans, who in succession had 
dominion in the plains. The connection between the people 
of the hills and plains was that of raids on the one hand, 
| and reprisals on the other, the mountaineers rushing down, 
Hl seizing cattle and such goods as they could carry away, not 
lt hesitating to murder when the taking of life would secure 

‘ their object, and the plains people repelling their attacks and 
chasing them back to their retreats. These mountaineers 
acted much as our Scotch Highlanders did in their raids on 
the Lowlands, and they justified their action by the same 
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plea, that their forefathers had been unjustly deprived of 
their possessions, and they were entitled to reimburse them- 
selves for the loss they had sustained. They could say what 
Roderick Dhu is represented as saying to Fitzjames— 


Pent in this fortress of the North, 
Think’st thou we will not sally forth 
To spoil the spoiler as we may, 

And from the robber rend the prey ? 


When our rule was established in India we could not 
tolerate these raids and reprisals. Measures were adopted 
to reduce these rude tribes to order. Military expeditions 
were in some cases necessary, but happily the work was 
mainly effected by the adoption of a generous, wise, and firm 
policy. The carrying out of this policy was entrusted to 
specially qualified men. Some of these were Civilians, but by 
far the greater number were military men who had acquired 
a high character for courage, tact, and ruling qualities. The 
wisdom of the selection made has been shown by the result. 
We do not think that in the whole history of our widely 
extended Empire there is a chapter recording higher achieve- 
ments, and reflecting greater honour on our character as a 
ruling race, than the chapter which tells us of the doings of 
Cleveland among the hillmen of the Raj Muhul district, 
Dixon among the Mhairs, Outram among the Bheels, and 
Campbell, Macpherson, and Cadenhead among the Kandhs. 
A book relating all that has been done among these tribes 
would be one of thrilling interest. We cannot enter into 
details. We can only quote a few sentences from Dr. Hunter’s 
‘Indian Empire’ regarding the work done among the Kandhs 
of Orissa : 


. Under able English administrators human sacrifices were abolished, and 
the Kandhs were formed into a united and peaceful race (1837-45). The 
British officer removed their old necessity for tribal wars and family 
blood-feuds by setting himself up as a central authority. He adjusted 
their inter-tribal disputes, and punished heinous crimes. Samuel Charters 
Maepherson, in particular, won over the more troublesome clans to quiet 
industry by grants of jungle tracts, of little use to us, but a paradise to 
them, and where he could keep them well under his eye. He made the 
chiefs vain of carrying out his orders by small presents of cattle, honorific 
dresses, and titles. He enlisted the whole race on his side by picking out 
their best men for the police, and drew the tribes into amicable relations 
among themselves by means of hill-fairs. He constructed roads, and 
taught them to trade, with a view to ‘ drawing them from their fastnesses 
into friendly contact with other men.’ The race has prospered and mul- 
tiplied under British rule. 
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If ordinary European colonists had entered these hills can 
we doubt the results would have been disastrous ? 

Similar work to that described in the sentences we have 
quoted has been carried on among other tribes. The result 
is that, with the exception of some on our north-western 
frontier towards the Punjab, and others on the south-eastern 
frontier towards Assam, raids have entirely ceased, and a new 
and higher life has been opened to the non-Aryan moun- 
taineers. In these hill regions Christianity has made re- 
markable progress. Many thousands are professing Christians, 
and if the work goes on as it has begun, we may hope to see 
all, within the next generation, brought within the Christian 
pale. Hinduism, so unyielding and unproselytizing in the 
plains, has been trying to get hold of these people by forming 
them into castes, and Muhammadanism too has its converts, 
but there is every reason to hope that the gospel will win 
the day, and bring these very interesting tribes under its 
beneficent rule. Even the Andaman islanders, deemed the 
most savage and untamable of human beings, have been 
somewhat softened by the establishment of a convict establish- 
ment on their coast. The officials in charge have tried with 
some success to win their confidence, while guarding them 
against convict influences. 

There is one department of government we must not omit 
to mention, but our subject will not allow us to enter into 
details. We refer to the Opium Department. The head of 
this department is a high official, who has under him a host 
of subordinates, whose duty it is to watch over the cultivation 
of the poppy, and its manufacture into opium. Advances 
are made to cultivators, and the most stringent measures are 
employed to prevent smuggling. We cannot conceive a 
greater curse to fall on India than the leaving of the people to 
prepare opium for themselves; but there is no change more 
desirable in our administration than the abandonment of the 
opium monopoly, and the placing of the work, so far as it is 
permitted, under fiscal management. 

We have dwelt at length on the character, position, and 
doings of our soldiers and administrators, as they are in a 
special sense the representatives of our nation. Many of our 
people in India have no official status, and they too have 
great influence on those with whom in various ways they have 
to do. Let us look at these non-official classes. 

We went to India as merchants, and many of our country- 
men continue devoted to a mercantile life. A few are scat- 
tered over the country, but the greater number are in the 
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Presidency cities. In the course of their extensive trans- 
-actions they are brought into close contact with the traders 
-of the land, whom in many cases they trust largely, and in 
whom they have full confidence, as we have heard some of 
‘them say. Commerce is carried on, so far as we know, very 
much as it is in our own country—sometimes with fairness, 
at other times with the unscrupulousness which will attach to 
it so long as it is conducted by human beings. Many of our 
merchants have a high character for enterprise and integrity. 
Of late a few cotton manufactories have been established by 
English capital and under English management. It is likely 
that in coming years manufacturing enterprise will be 
vigorously prosecuted. 

Indigo planting has been carried on by our countrymen 
from an early period. In the management of this industry 
‘our people have much to do with the rural population. In 
some cases they are landholders, and employ a large number 
of cultivators on their estates. In other cases they make 
advances to farmers on condition that they grow the indigo 
plant, and furnish them with it at a fixed rate. The interests 
of the farmers are so different from theirs that they have often 
come into collision. Years ago there was a fierce contest 
between them in Bengal, which led nearly to the collapse of 
the indigo trade for a time. Indigo is not grown to a large 
extent in the part of India where we have resided. 

Of late years much attention has been given to the growth 
of tea and coffee in India. The soil and climate in many 
parts have been found very favourable to their production. 
During years of residence in the hill province of Kumaon we 
had tea plantations all around us. The Government led 
the way in this enterprise. Chinamen, trained in their own 
country to grow and manufacture tea, were brought to the 
province, and under their management tea of excellent quality 
was produced. The Government gradually retired, and left 
the field open to private enterprise. Many plantations are 
now in the province, a few belonging to individuals, but the 
greater number to Companies, originated and sustained mainly 
by European capital. The management of some of the 
largest plantations has been entrusted to experienced Scotch 
gardeners, who have soon made themselves acquainted with 
the process of tea-growing and tea-making, and have dis- 
-pensed with the services of the Chinamen, most of whom have 
returned to their own country. The entire work is now done 
by natives of the province under European direction. Most 
of the gardens are laid out on tracts of mountain and forest 
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which had been the property of Government, and the 
land has consequently been acquired with an ease which 
would not have been practicable had it belonged to natives, who 
in such matters are mancuvring to a degree which few 
Europeans can follow, and haggling to an extent the most 
patient can scarcely bear. Difficulties have sometimes risen 
regarding the right of pasture over these tracts, but they 
have not been formidable, and they have been soon settled 
by the Government. There is no forced labour in these 
plantations. From miles around the people have flocked 
for employment, and by the wages paid to them their 
position has been immensely improved. Of the many thou- 
sands of pounds laid out on these plantations a large 
portion has gone to the workmen in the shape of wages. 
We haye often seen the people in the fields and in the 
factory, and we do not remember to have seen them once 
subjected to the whip or the stick. They are well looked after 
to prevent them from shirking work and from stealing tea, 
but we have observed no instance of cruel treatment. In fact 
they know well that, if cruelly or unjustly treated, they have 
only to go to the authorities to obtain a patient hearing. The 
sick are supplied with medicine. We have occasionally 
approached a tea plantation on a Saturday afternoon, and we 
have seen them trooping away merrily to their homes—which, 
we were told, were miles distant—with their week’s wages to 
spend the Sunday with their families, and return on Sunday 
night to the plantation to resume work on Monday morn- 
ing. Among tea-planters there is no doubt the diversity 
which is found in every class, but if we can judge from what 
we have seen—and we have seen much—of their relation to 
their workmen, we can say the relation is as pleasant as can 
well be found between employers and employed. Where, as in 
Assam, labour is not procurable on the spot, and has to be 
imported from a distance, the relation is more difficult, as 
there is a danger of persons, brought from a distance and paid 
in advance, failing to fulfil their engagements; and, on the 
other hand, of managers abusing their power over a people 
far from their homes. . 

Many of our countrymen have found employment on the 
recently constructed railways as engineers, inspectors, station- 
masters, guards, and drivers. Even the place of fireman has 
been sought and obtained by some. Many of these, from their 
vocation, are continually travelling over great distances. The 
climate of Northern India is so severe during a great part of 
the year that it is a marvel Englishmen can endure the work 
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required from guards and drivers, to say nothing of firemen. 
The pay is, we believe, in many cases three or four times 
higher than that of their class at home, and this is so attrac- 
tive that to gain it men are ready to expose themselves to 
suffering and danger. We have heard of men at times reach- 
ing their destination in a state of deplorable exhaustion. 
From the commencement of the railway system the vast 
majority of the employés have been natives. Some years 
ago it was proposed, with a view to the reduction of expense, 
to have native guards and drivers. We do not know how far 
the measure was carried out, but we remember there was 
great opposition to it on the part of Europeans, on the ground 
that they could not be trusted with such responsible work. 
There has been no objection to their employment as station- 
masters, except at the largest places, and to their being 
engaged as clerks. 

We are sorry to say we have still another class of our 
countrymen to mention—loafers. This class is composed of 
men who have succeeded in making their way to India, but have 
got nothing to do, or who have through misconduct lost their 
situations. There is no large place in Northern India where 
they are not too well known. They are a most disreputable 
set, and bring great reproach on us as a people. Employment 
is now and then procured for them, but it is seldom kept, as 
they give themselves to drinking as soon as they get money 
into their hands. The authorities, and our people generally, 
are greatly perplexed as to the course which ought to be pur- 
sued towards these miserable men. 

There is one relation in which English people in India, 
official and non-official, stand to a host of natives—the rela- 
tion of master and servant. There are tens of thousands of 
Hindus and Muhammadans in our houses, from day to 
day seeing our conduct towards each other, taking note of our 
character, rendering us various services, and dependent on us 
for their support. The system of service is extremely different 
from what it is in our land. Work is divided in a way 
unknown among Westerns. The servants are of different 
castes, and will do only that which caste-law or caste- 
custom sanctions. The division is not, however, so complete 
as is often asserted. Caste-law interferes with some depart- 
ments of household work, but without the violation of caste 
things may be done by one which are ordinarily, but by no 
means always, made over to several. We have nothing to do 
with their food. Their wages are low compared with the 


English scale, but owing to their number it forms a very 
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heavy item in expenditure. With the exception of nurses 
none sleep in the house at night. Most reside in the 
Compound, but some live outside in the neighbourhood. 
What is the character of these servants? How are they 
treated by masters and mistresses? A full answer to this 
question would require a volume. Many are the strange, 
romantic, amusing, and pathetic passages such a volume 
would contain. We can give only a few sentences. Our 
knowledge of human nature and its actings prepares us for 
the fact that in India there are masters and mistresses of 
every class-——just and unjust, kind and unkind ; and servants, 
too, of every order—competent and incompetent, diligent and 
idle, honest after a fashion and dishonest, true after a fashion 
and false. There is no mental operation so readily performed, 
and so commonly misleading as generalization of classes. 
Sweeping charges against Indian servants, and sweeping 
judgments in their favour, are, in our opinion, equally mis- 
taken. It would be difficult, we suppose, to find any one who 
has been long in India who has not to tell of dishonest and 
incompetent servants; but if he has treated his domestics 
well, has been neither too indulgent nor too severe, he can tell 
of some who have proved very faithful and useful, who have 
served him at the expense of toil and suffering, and whom he 
has had reason to regard with affection and confidence. There is 
nothing more common than for English people on furlough to 
support trusted servants in their absence, and to find them 
waiting for them at the port of debarkation on their return. 
It is by no means uncommon for old Indians on their retire- 
ment to pension faithful servants for life. Strict truthfulness 
can scarcely be affirmed of the best. They scarcely under- 
stand our idea of honesty. The dry wages, as they call it, is 
not liked. There are certain pickings of office which are 
allowed, and openly taken up, but he is a very rare servant 
who will not allow himself to go a little beyond the line. The 
really good servant, however, watches vigilantly the property 
of his master against depredation by others, is often con- 
cerned for his honour, and, we are told, takes his part warmly 
when with the servants of other masters. In the case of 
sickness and death, ready, continued, and often toilsome ser- 
vice is rendered, and deep sympathy is shown. During the 
Mutiny there were many cases of desertion and ingratitude, 
but also not a few cases of attachment at the peril of their 
lives. Many thousands receive their support from us, but 
without them our position would be intolerable, rather im- 
possible. If they have reason to be grateful to us, we have 
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‘still more reason to be grateful to them for attendance so 
necessary for our comfort, so indispensable indeed for our 
residence in the land. 

The mention of servants suggests the ordinary conditions 
of domestic life in India. In the North-West Provinces the 
houses are, with few exceptions, on one floor, are veran- 
dahed all round, have heavy Venetian blinds outside glass 
windows, and are covered with thick roofs to lessen the heat. 
During months of the year only so much light is admitted as 
is indispensable to our seeing, and heavy fans are kept going 
over our heads day and night. In this country private con- 
veyances are a luxury for the rich. In India they are indis- 
pensable for those who have to move about. By proper 
arrangement food of all kinds is procurable, and in the larger 
stations, even in Benares, we have good beef in the cold 
weather. Animal food is much more freely used than people 
in England, with a poor appetite on a hot day, can imagine. 

If we be asked how our people stand towards each other, we 
reply we have all the gradations of society and character 
we have in this country, and persons act towards each other 
much as they do here, with this difference, that they are 
brought nearer to each other, know each other better, and 
when they are at all congenial draw more closely to each 
other. Fast friendships are often formed. The stiffness at 
home is often painfully felt by those who have come from the 
warmth of abroad. Persons are often closely associated in 
work, and jarring will at times occur, but it is seldom allowed 
to go into open rupture. Old Bishop Wilson, when vexed, 
as he was now and then by disputes of chaplains with 
chaplains, and still more frequently by disputes between 
chaplains and members of their flock, used to throw the 
blame on the heat, which inflamed the temper as well as the 
blood, and the heat has no doubt an irritating effect. 

If we be asked how people spend their time, we reply that, 
with perhaps the exception of the military in ordinary cir- 
cumstances during a part of the year, most have work to do 
which gives them full employment, and furnishes no oppor- 
tunity for ennui to assail them. There are many things in 
Indian life which cannot but be trying to Europeans, but 
‘constant occupation has a marvellous power in making them 
think lightly of what is disagreeable in their lot, and in 
enabling them to hold cheerily on in their course. When they 
are what they ought to be, what we believe they often are, 
when they have well-conditioned minds, the discharge of 
onerous and responsible duties brings them great satisfaction. 
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It is not all work, however, even with the busiest. The 
bow is not always bent. Relaxation is obtained, and is all 
the more enjoyed that it has been preceded by toil. Our 
English people carry with them their tastes to all parts of the 
world. Wherever they are in sufficient number to form a 
community they have recourse to their favourite amusements 
and games. During the monthly furlough of servants of 
Government, and at other times, if cireumstances admit, 
those who are fond of what is called sport get all they can 
desire in the hunting of tigers, bears, leopards, and other 
beasts of prey, as well as with hunting of smaller and more 
timid game. 

As to English ladies we are afraid there are many, 
especially at an early period of residence, who find an Indian 
life very tiring; but when they know the country better, and 
learn the colloquial terms in common use, they find employ- 
ment and satisfaction in managing their children and ser- 
vants. They become interested in their domestics, not in- 
frequently become attached to them, and show them much 
kindness. The wives of missionaries have a wide sphere of 
usefulness among the women and girls to whom they obtain 
access. A few ladies of other classes lay themselves out for 
doing good to the people by learning their language, and, so 
far as opportunity is furnished, by cultivating intercourse with 
them. Many of even the best intentioned succumb to the 
difficulties which stand in their way. We are sorry to be 
obliged to say there are ladies who seem to think life would 
be unendurable but for gossip with their neighbours, and the 
balls and theatricals which are now and then got up, and on 
which an immense amount of effort is bestowed. Books of 
every kind are procurable. Even small stations have book- 
clubs, and as at home, so there, novels are the staple reading. 

One thing in domestic life.is very observable. English 
society is composed of persons of mature age and children; 
old people having retired, and boys and girls being in England 
for education ; boys, if they are to have an Indian career, re- 
turning in early manhood, and girls from sixteen to twenty 
going out to their parents. This separation of families is one 
of the greatest trials of Indian life. 

Many of our people are in small stations, where the 
number. will not exceed a dozen, where often it is less. Not 
a few are in very isolated positions, sometimes as solitary 
families, more frequently as individuals, far away from their 
brethren, surrounded by the native population, and not see- 
ing a white face from month to month. The trials and 
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temptations of such a life can be easily imagined. When 
tempted to go astray there is no check from friends, no check 


from society to restrain them. When sickness comes there is. 


no physician within call to prescribe for them, except, perhaps, 
a native doctor, whom they cannot trust ; and that help even 
may be unavailable. There is no Christian minister, no 
Christian friend to direct them to the Saviour and to the con- 
solations of the Gospel. If they have acted rightly towards 
their servants, it is seldom they are left without careful at- 
tendance. On such occasions the best features of the native 
character come out; but when death comes heathen servants 
are a poor substitute for Christian friends. We have heard 
sad accounts of the last.days of some of our countrymen. It 
is touching as we travel to come now and then upon tombs, 
far away from the places where our people reside, which show 
that there lie the remains of persons of our race. Every 
year the means of communication are being improved, and 
isolation is becoming far more rare than it has been. . 

From the statements we have made regarding the different 
classes of our people in India it will be seen that, few though 
we be compared with the population, we come into direct 
contact with a vast number, and we have indirectly, but very 
influentially, to do with the remaining millions. The ques- 
tion of our treatment of the people has been much discussed 
of late. A gentleman, well known for his advocacy of natives 
of other lands with whom we have come into collision, went 
recently to India, predisposed, we may suppose, to find his 
countrymen acting harshly to a subject race. He had, during 
his visit, friendly intercourse with natives of rank and culture, 
who complained to him they were not treated with respect. 
Some whom he met were well acquainted with our language 
and literature, and as such might expect to be treated with 
special courtesy; but he was told that, because they were 
natives and had dark skins, they were often rudely repelled. 
This gentleman, with these complaints ringing in his ears, 
sees a marked act of discourtesy on the part of a fellow- 
countryman—an act so discourteous that it was reported to 
Government. He returns to this country, and through a 
widely read periodical tells us how badly our people act. If 
the statements we have made regarding the various classes 
of our community be correct—and we confidently appeal to 
those who have been many years in India to vouch for their 
general correctness—we think the conclusion of unprejudiced 
persons must be that the charge of maltreatment of natives has 
been grossly exaggerated. 
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Two forms of maltreatment are possible—the manifest 
wrong to person, character, and property, which a well- 
-administered government can prevent, and the social wrong 
which may be perpetrated, and yet cannot come within the 
cognizance of the most vigilant and righteous government 
this world has ever known. 

Our government of India lies under many disadvantages. 
It is a very foreign government, the governing classes belong 
to a people very different from the governed, taxation is 
heavy,* and it is difficult to see how it can be greatly lightened, 
the servants of government of every class are paid with a 
punctuality utterly unknown in the East, where purely native 
rule prevails, and to meet the expenditure the taxes must be 
punctually paid; but we cannot suppose there has ever been a 
foreign government over a subject people that has sought so 
earnestly and successfully as ours has done to guard the 
persons, the liberty, and the property of all classes without 
showing favouritism to any. While all are subject to the 
law of the land, in deference to the feeling of some high native 
families their females are exempt from giving evidence openly 
in a court of law. There is no such exemption for any English 
lady. Thecourts are open to complainants, the magistrates are 
ready to take cognizance of every offence which may be charged, 
and to punish the guilty. One privilege of the British subject, as 
he is called, has given way after another, till now the only 
one of any moment that remains is that in criminal cases he 
claims trial by his own countrymen, and juries of his own 
race. In all civil cases Europeans and natives have long 
been subject to the same courts. To the extent to which it 
‘was proposed by the Ibert Bill to subject Europeans to trial 
before native judges, guarded as the proposal was, we do not 
think there was any well-founded objection, but we deeply 
regret the measure was brought forward at all, as we do not 
think the time was ripe for it, and the only effect has been the 
strengthening of race antagonism. India has changed mar- 
vellously during the last few years, and it is doubtful if the mass 
of its inhabitants know anything or care anything about the 
matter; but the number of educated men has greatly increased ; 
they are the persons who make themselves heard, and stand 
forth as the representatives of the entire population. It is 
much to be regretted that in the fierce controversy raised by 
the Ilbert Bill some of our people spoke and wrote with a 
harshness and injustice which deserves severe censure; but 


* The taxation per head is very light, as regarded from an English stand- 
point, but some taxes fall heavily on classes whose means are very limited. 
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the feeling of intense dislike, especially by isolated English- 
men, to the very thought of being tried on a criminal charge 
before a native judge can be well understood by all who have 
been long in India, and even when ‘ve deem it excessive we 
cannot fail to have sympathy with it. In the ordinary 
administration of the country resolute effort is made to treat 
Europeans and natives alike, and the charge of partiality by 
unsuccessful suitors is made more frequently by the former 
than by the latter. One has only to look at the classes at 
home from which our people in India are taken, and think of 
them among a people whom they deem inferior to themselves, 
often for no better reason than that they have fairer skins, 
to suppose what fearful wrong they would commit if un- 
restrained by a strong and just government. 

There is, however, abundant opportunity for wrong-doing 
of which no law can take cognizance. There may be dis- 
courtesy, harshness, unkindness, even injustice in many 
forms, for the prevention or punishment of which no law can 
provide a remedy. To say that our countrymen in India are 
never chargeable with such offences would be to say that they 
are angels, and not men. Our position is very difficult. We 
are prone to look on ourselves as greatly superior to the 
people, and so as a people we are, though in many cases as 
individuals, inferior. We are in danger of indulging a haughty 
temper, of being determined to have our own way, and of not 
hesitating with this view to override the views and interests 
of others. Some retain so much insular narrowness that 
they never understand the people, never get near them, never 
get into a kindly spirit towards them, though perhaps they 
have enough of conscience to aim at doing their duty, and 
enough of good-nature to deter them from offensive conduct. 
On the other hand, there is much in the ordinary native 
character, in its dilatoriness, finesse, cozening, prevarication, 
and plausible falsehood, which is very trying to us in the 
many and often complicated transactions we have to conduct 
with them. To this character there are of course many 
exceptions, as there are exceptions to the superciliousness 
of Europeans, but we think it cannot be denied that these 
are national peculiarities. When all things are considered it 
is marvellous to us how smoothly the current of a society so 
peculiarly constituted flows, how seldom it is tossed into 
waves, though ripples pretty frequently appear on the surface. 
There are undoubtedly cantankerous and _ill-conditioned 
people on both sides, and when they come into contact there 
must be unpleasantness. There is a barrier in habits and 
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views which will not admit of full sympathetic association. 
Apart from differences in religion, the conditions of native life 
forbid our joining the family circle and meeting round the 
social board. But still there is courteous bearing, and in free 
and pleasant talk there is more drawing to each other than 
could have been anticipated. In India, as elsewhere, we are 
led to feel how very human human beings are—how marked 
are our common characteristics notwithstanding our diversity. 

There are two classes in India with whom our intercourse 
is more strained than with any others—persons of high rank 
who find themselves overshadowed by the white strangers, and 
persons who have received a thorough education after the 
English fashion. With many of the former our people are 
on very pleasant terms. They pay and receive visits; they 
meet at fétes and on other public occasions, the fetes being 
sometimes given at the expense of wealthy natives, though 
they themselves never partake of the viands they prepare for 
their English guests; but it is not difficult to observe that on 
the part of some the sense of our superiority is galling, and 
there is in consequence a sensitiveness which makes it difficult 
to avoid giving offence. The latter class might be expected to 
draw more closely to us than any others, but here, as often in 
similar cases, the nearer the connection the greater is the 
danger of disagreement. They complain that Europeans are 
cold and supercilious, while Europeans are prone to regard 
them as forward and pretentious. There is ground for these 
mutual complaints, but we believe they are greatly exag- 
gerated. We are sorry to say there are Englishmen, not 
all of the lower class, who apply to all natives the very 
offensive term Nigger, and seem to find it difficult to act 
courteously to those who, by education, character, and posi- 
tion, are entitled to special respect; and, on the other hand, 
there are educated natives who repel those who come near 
them by overweening conceit. We should be sorry to regard 
these persons as the representatives of their respective classes. 
There are many on both sides bent on feeling and acting 
rightly towards each other. There is no use in forbidding 
discourtesy. The evil can be removed only by the moral 
tone of both Englishmen and natives being raised.* 

* As we are writing our eye has fallen on a paragraph of a Calcutta paper of 
January 17th. We quote it as illustrative of our remarks. ‘At the Turkestan 
ceremony several titled and eminent natives were summarily ordered out of a 
railway carriage by an assistant superintendent of police (an Englishman). The 
matter was referred at once to Sir Rivers Thompson, and the young officer 
apologized, after which the ejected gentlemen got into the train again.’ Sir 


Rivers Thompson is the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, of whose conduct 
towards them elucated natives have bitterly complained. 
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Educated natives complain of public as well as of social 
wrong. They complain that the limit of age for competitors 
for the Civil Service is too low. Here they have a real 


_ grievance. The lowering of the age for competitors by Lord 


Salisbury has borne hardly on all, on Indian students in par- 
ticular. They also desire the examination to be held in India 
as well as in England. To this proposal we think there are 
strong objections, but every facility ought to be given to them 
for coming to this country, and entering the lists for these great 
prizes. At present Bengalees of different grades of attainment 
abound in the public offices in the North-Western Provinces. 

Great changes are sure to be effected during the next few 
years, and among these we believe the most notable will be 
the larger employment of native agency, and the strengthen- 
ing of the municipalities, which have now reached only their 
tentative stage. Municipal government will do a vast amount 
of good in cultivating a public spirit, giving the people a new 
interest in their own affairs, helping them to realize that with 
all their diversity they have a common civil life, and relieving 
the greatly overburdened district officers. Amidst these 
anticipated changes we believe that as the English army in 
India is the backbone of our military power, so the Civil 
Service, as at present constituted, must remain for many a 
day the backbone of our administration. 

Lord Ripon cannot be said to have originated the move- 
ment towards giving native magistrates jurisdiction over 
Europeans in criminal cases, or to entrusting the inhabitants 
of towns with the management of their own affairs. He 
found the proposals for these measures at a stage when 
intense feeling of approval on the one hand, and antagonism 
on the other, was sure to be elicited. In reference to the 
Ibert Bill, it is a striking fact that while officials are divided 
regarding it, non-officials almost to a man are fiercely opposed. 
The time has scarcely arrived for an unprejudiced review of 

ord Ripon’s government of India, but those who have 
emained calm among the keen controversies of his vice- 
oyalty have the impression, so far as we can ascertain, that 
0 one among his predecessors maintained a higher personal 
haracter, and no one sought more earnestly to act fairly 
owards all parties. 

Missionaries have a peculiar position. It is well under- 
tood they have no authority but that which springs from their 
character. No one needs to be afraid of official displeasure 
by speaking freely to them, and no one needs to approach 
them with fawning words in the hope that thereby they will 
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be helped in some suit they have in the Courts. It is a well- 
known and pleasing fact that missionaries as a class have: 
obtained a high place in the esteem of the native community, 
though the very object of their residence in the land is to 
diffuse doctrines which can be accepted only by the subversion 
of the religions to which they are warmly attached. Mission- 
aries, from their relation to both Europeans and natives, and 
from the nature of the gospel they preach, are called to exer- 
cise a moderating and uniting influence, and many of them are 
keenly alive to the importance of this part of their vocation. 

Throughout this article our attention has been almost. 
exclusively given to the present character, doings, and posi- 
tion of English people in India. The contrast between the 
past and present is very great. It was a common remark 
that when our countrymen passed the Cape of Good Hope 
they left their religion and, it might have been added, their 
morality behind them. There is still much in our people we 
have reason to lament, but the gross, we may say the shame- 
less, evils of former times are unknown. ‘The bribery of 
English administrators has been effectually suppressed, and 
the very offering of it would be considered a gross insult and 
a punishable offence. Everything which tends to it is strictly 
forbidden. In an Indian paper which has just come to hand, we 
observe a Collector in Tinnevelly has been dismissed for borrow- 
ing money from natives in his district. Such borrowing is for- 
bidden on the pain of dismissal, as it may prejudice the judge 
in favour of the lender if he has a case in court, and, at any 
rate, is sure to bring a cloud over his judicial fairness in the 
estimation of the people. 

At an early period there were no places of worship except 
in the larger stations, and the forms of religion were generally 
unobserved. Now there is scarcely a place with a dozen English 
where there is not a church building, and where on the Lord’s 
Day worship is not held in some form or other. The gross 
and shameless immorality of persons in high places has dis- 
appeared, and all over the land are quiet and well-ordered 
families. 

By our communication through Egypt, by our steamers and 
telegraph, the great distance and the slow communication be- 
tween India and England have been annihilated, and now they 


- are so near that, compared with former times, they may be said 


to be almost next door to each other. This close connection 
has its advantages and disadvantages; for while, on the one 
hand, it makes Indian residents feel themselves far less exiles 
than they did, keeps them en rapport with everything which 
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goes on at home, enables them to communicate regularly and 
rapidly with their friends, permits frequent visits to the 
fatherland, and keeps them from forming unhappy native 
connections, it makes them, on the other hand, more than 
ever birds of passage, and prevents that resolute settling down 
to work to which there was every inducement in former 
times. The English in India are becoming increasingly like 
the English in England in all their ways of thinking and 
feeling. One result is that the sceptical tone prevalent in 
some classes at home is still more pronounced and hurtful 
in India. Happily we have there thoroughly Christian English- 
men and Englishwomen, warm and liberal supporters of Chris- 
tian missions, who have greatly encouraged and strengthened 
the hands of the missionary band; but it must be acknow- 
ledged the great majority are utterly worldly, and they are 
confirmed in their worldliness by the atmosphere of unbelief 
in which they move. Much is done to promote their spiritual 
good, far more than in any preceding period, and we trust 
with marked effect. It is very seldom that even the most 
worldly treat the missionaries with disrespect. 

There is in India a large and important community of whom 
we have said nothing—the Eurasian community—closely 
connected, as the name indicates, with both Europeans and 
natives, and yet separate from both. Justice to them would 
require space which we cannot command. We can give them 
only a few sentences. According to the census their number 
is 50,000, which we think must be below the mark. In ap- 
pearance, character, position, and circumstances they form 
many grades, from those who are almost, sometimes altogether, 
as fair as Europeans to those who are as dark as the darkest 
natives, from those who adopt European habits and are being 
continually merged into the European community, to those 
who live like ordinary natives, from those who occupy high 
positions to persons in the humblest rank, and from the 
advanced in knowledge and the excellent in character down 
to the ignorant and debased. Whatever may be their cha- 
racter or position, they are all called Christians, and assume 
part of the English dress. They occupy an awkward position 
which makes them very sensitive, but much is done to raise 
them ; they are on the improving scale, and we hope they 
will become in the future, far more than in the past, a blessing 
to the land of their birth. 

We have thus reviewed our position and character in India. 
At the beginning of the last century no one could have anti- 


cipated the course of events which have borne us on to our 
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present position, and we are now as little able to anticipate 
our future. We have observed we are very few in number. 
If the people were to rise against us en masse they could 
sweep us away in a day; but we are strong in prestige, in 
actual possession, in the good which we are more and more 
striving to effect, in the divided condition of the population, 
and in the absence of leaders to form any other government con- 
taining any element of stability. There is still a large native 
army, but we cannot conceive it can have in the future the facili- 
ties and, we may add, the inducements to rise it had in the past. 
Many influences—governmental, educational, religious, com- 
mercial, and social—are powerfully working, and cannot fail 
to effect great changes. There is, as we have observed, in 
the great cities an increasingly educated class who are im- 
buing in some degree with their own spirit the uneducated 
many, as shown by recent events. These do not seek the 
subversion of our government, as they know well that with it 
too they would be swept away. All they claim is a higher 
place in the administration. As to the millions beyond the 
cities, who form the vast majority of the population, we have 
a strong impression they are yet very slightly moved. They 
find themselves subject to a strong government noted for its 
justice, and they try to carry on their respective businesses 
under its protection. A short time ago very alarmist rumours 
of disaffection were spread, but in the opinion of those best 
qualified to judge they had little foundation. We are told 
that the great Northern Power is creeping towards our Indian 
frontier, and preparing to attack us; but we find no mention 
made of obstacles in the way of Muscovite ambition, which 
appear to us so great that they are well-nigh insuperable. 

No one who believes in providential guidance can doubt 
that India has been given to us for a great purpose, which 
has yet been only very partially fulfilled. We have to a large 
extent given liberty and justice to the land, but much more 
is required in order to the people being raised to the platform 
of true liberty and prosperity. The gospel is the lever by 
which this is to be effected. Only by its personal acceptance 
by our people in India, by their acting in accordance with 
it and giving themselves to its diffusion, helped by their 
brethren at home, can we rise to the height of our vocation 
and hope to be instrumental in conferring on the millions of 
that Continent the highest good. Let that great end be 
achieved, let them come under the sway of the Redeemer, and 
they will have cause for eternal gratitude they were brought 
under the rule of Britain. JAMES KENNEDY. 
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Art. III.—The Coptic Churches of Egypt.* 


of a vast chasm in history. The story of the Pharaohs is 
familiar to every one; from Cheops to Rameses, and again on 
4 to Ptolemy Philadelphus and Cleopatra, the annals of Egypt 
are full of names and events that are household words. So 
at the other end of the vista of the ages, most people who 
have travelled, or read travels, have heard of the Arab con- 
queror of Egypt, Amr, who pitched his tent near where 
Cairo now stands, and there founded the city which was 
called Fustat or ‘the Tent,’ the ruins of which Europeans 
» have renamed ‘Old Cairo;’ many have read of the crazy 
Khalif Hakim, founder of the Druse religion; of the great 
Saladin, soldan of Egypt and most chivalrous of warriors ; of 
the long line of Slave Kings or Mamluks, who filled their cities 
with palaces and mosques and works of art, which, even in 
their decay, are the wonder and delight of the beholder, and 
the torment of the covetous. These two ends of the history 
of Egypt are familiar ground to ordinary readers. But be- 
tween them stretches a period of blank darkness, which few 
attempt to penetrate—darkness which the names of Zenobia, 
Cyril, and Hypatia, only render more visible. As you stand 
in the great temple of Phile, the Holy Island where Osiris 
sleeps, you see that the portico of the Egyptian temple was 
once a chapel, St. Stepben’s, and there, written in Greek, are 
the words, ‘This good work was done by the well-beloved of 
God, the Abbot-Bishop Theodore;’ and as the eye wanders 
over the walls, other Christian legends are encountered—‘ The 
cross has conquered and will ever conquer,’ and more to 
similar purpose. Abbot Theodore’s name, which is all we 
know of him, represents the dark period of later Egyptian 
history ; he stands in the gap between the extinction of the 
worship of Isis and the Muslim call to prayer. The mass was 
then celebrated at Phile, where once worshippers had crowded 
to pay their vows at the tomb of Osiris, and where now 
Arab dragomans, conducting English tourists, prostrate them- 
selves to the God of Islam.' 

For two centuries and a half, from the Edict of Theodosius 
(a.p. 879) to the Arab conquest (641), the state religion of 
Egypt was Christianity, though the old worship of the country 
still held out awhile in the corners of the land. But long 


* «The Coptic Churches of Egypt.’ By Alfred J. Butler, Fellow of Brasenose. 
Oxford’: Clarendon Press, 
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before that famous edict—that theological coup d’état—Chris- 
tianity had taken a firm hold of the Delta; and Christian 
recluses, imitating the asceticism of the votaries of Serapis, 
betook themselves to caves and desert places, there to subdue 
the flesh and the devil by prayer and fasting. To Egypt 
belongs the debatable honour of having invented monasticism. 
The followers of St. Mark had scarcely seen the third century 
before they were settled in scattered communities all over the 
Delta, and had already begun to formulate what is known as 
‘the Egyptian rule.’ We donot yet know how much we in the 
British Isles owe to these remote hermits. Itis more than 
probable that to them we are indebted for the first preaching 
of the gospel in England, where, till the coming of Augustine, 
the Egyptian rule alone prevailed. But more important is 
the belief that Irish Christianity, the great civilizing agent of 
the early middle ages among the northern nations, was the 
child of the Egyptian Church. Seven Egyptian monks are 
buried at Disert Ulidh, and, as Mr. Butler points out in 
his delightful volumes, there is much in the ceremonies and 
architecture of Ireland in the earliest times that reminds 
one of still earlier Christian remains in Egypt. Every one 
knows that the handicraft of the Irish monks in the ninth 
and tenth centuries far excelled anything that could be found 
elsewhere in Europe; and if the Byzantine-looking decoration 
of their splendid gold and silver work, and their unrivalled 
illuminations, can be traced to the influence of Egyptian 
missionaries, we have more to thank the Copts for than has 
been imagined. 

This early Egyptian Church is indeed the Coptic Church; 
though it was not distinguished by the name till the separa- 
tion effected in 451 by the orthodox decision of the Council 
of Chalcedon. Copt is simply Gupt, Gypt, or Egyptian; and 
the Coptic Church means nothing more than the Church of 
Egypt, as separated by the adoption of the heresy of Eutyches. 
The Egyptian Christians were as much Copts before as after 
the Council of Chalcedon; but it was their devotion to a 
metaphysical definition that made them a distinct church, 
and to this they owe at once their misfortunes and their 
interest. By their adhesion to the Nicean definition of the 
single nature of Christ—that ‘Christ being made man is one 
Nature, one Person, one Will, is also God the Word, and at 
the same time Man born of the Virgin Mary ; so that to Him 
belong all the attributes and properties of the Divine as well as 
of the human nature ’—the Copts subjected themselves to 
persecution and isolation, and, sharing in none of the 
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changes and developments of the other churches, preserved in 
their scanty and neglected community, unchanged for fifteen 
hundred years, the ancient tradition and practice of the fifth 
century. Their implacable hatred of the Greeks or Melekites 
(i.e., ‘ Royalists ’ or Church and State men) induced the Copts 
or Jacobites (i.e., followers of Jacob of Edessa, the leader of 
the Eutychians) to throw themselves into the arms of the 
Arab conqueror, when he invaded Egypt in the seventh century; 
and though their shameful surrender at first procured them 
a considerable measure of toleration, they were not long in 
discovering how fatal a blunder they had committed. The 
Muslim persecutions of the Copts were no whit more cruel 
than the contemporary Christian persecutions of the Jews, 
but they were not the less abominable. Not a century had 
passed since the covenant with ’Amr, when the Muslim 
governors of the Khalifs began to extort unlawful taxes from 
their Christian subjects, upon pain of grievous penalties. 
Monks were branded on the hand, and those found without 
the brand had the hand cut off ; humiliating sumptuary rules 
were devised; the Copts were compelled to wear a dis- 
tinguishing garb of any ridiculous colour, were forbidden to 
ride except on asses and mules, and were ordered to hang 
wooden effigies of the devil at their doors. Every now and 
then some rising, or a mere street quarrel, would be made the 
pretext for a wholesale massacre; and on one of these oc- 
casions sixty churches were razed to the ground. It was no 
wonder that millions of Copts from time to time embraced the 
faith of their rulers. 

But in spite of persecution, in spite of the apostacy of the 
weaker brethren, the Coptic Church still preserved a painful 
existence. There is something truly heroic in the constancy 
of these ignorant people—for the Coptic priesthood was never 
famous for learning—to the faith of their forefathers. They 
still persevered in the celebration of the rites of their religion, 
though the loop-holed walls, massive doors, and secret pas- 
sages of their surviving churches testify to the perils that 
attended such solemnities. From time to time many of them 
waxed rich, as the gorgeous adornments of these churches 
show; for the Copts have ever been the accountants and 
clerks of Mohammedan Egypt, and while their masters might 
exhaust the refinements of persecution upon the obstinate 
Christians, they could not do without their skill in reckoning 
and scriveners’ work. Aided by this monopoly, and sup- 
ported by a dogged adherence to their ancient faith, the 
Copts present to this day the curious spectacle of a people 
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who have stood still for ages, and, through many centuries 
of burning persecution, have preserved their individuality and 
their traditions. They are still a people apart, less mixed 
with alien blood than any other inhabitants of the Nile valley ; 
their features recall those of the ancient Egyptians, as we 
see them on the monuments, much more than do the faces. 
of the Muslim population. Copts, Gypts, Egyptians, they 
are indeed the true survivors of the people whom Pharaoh 
ruled, and who built the pyramids of Gizeh. And not only 
in person, but in language, the Copts are the remnant of 
ancient Egypt. Their tongue, preserved in their liturgy and 
recited to-day in their churches, is the lineal descendant 
of the language of the hieroglyphics and of the Rosetta stone. 
It is true that for ordinary purposes they use the Arabic of 
their neighbours, but the sacred speech of their religion is 
still partly understood by the priests, and retains its place 
of honour before the Arabic translation in the services of the 
church. By another curious freak of conservatism they pre- 
serve this ancient language, not in the script that belonged to 
it —the cursive development of the picture-writing of the 
monuments — but in the bold uncial character of early 
Greek manuscripts. Thus the Copts combine the language 
of the Pharaohs with the alphabet of Alexander; and they 


_ use the two to express the dogmas of the primitive Christian 


Church, unchanged since the fifth century of Grace. No more 
extraordinary combination can be imagined; none fraught 
with associations of a more moving nature. A people of the 
race of the Pharaohs, speaking the very words of Rameses, 
writing them with the letters of Cadmus, and embalming in 
the sentences thus written a creed and liturgy which twelve 
centuries of persecution have not been able to wrest from 
them or to alter a jot, are indeed a people worthy of more 
than a passing attention. 

Notwithstanding their many-sided interest, the Copts 
have been persistently neglected by students of ancient and 
modern Egypt. It is not very difficult to explain this neglect. 
The modern Copt, despite the inheritance of ethnical, lin- 
guistic, and religious memories that has descended upon him, 
possesses the defects of a subject race. Centuries of persecu- 
tion may leave the people constant to their faith and tradi- 
tions, but they cannot come out unscathed from the degrading 
influences of protracted subjection. The Copt is servile, too 
often venal—as his patriarchs and bishops were in most 
periods of the past—truckles to the great and domineers over 
the helpless, and in the art of lying stands supreme. His 
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manner is sullen and reserved, and this is not improved by 
his devotion to date-spirit. At accounts, as has been said, he 
is an adept; but in other things he remains in a condition of 
dense ignorance. He knows nothing, as a rule, about the 
history of his church, its traditions, or language. And of all 
Egyptians the Coptic priest is, to say truth, the most uncom- 
promising in filth. That ‘cleanliness is next to godliness’ 
is a doctrine much better understood by the Mohammedan 
than the Christian in the East. With all his ignorance and 
degradation, the Coptie scribe is conceited and bigoted to 
an extent that none but those who have scen him in power 
at a village mudiriyeh can imagine. The Coptic secretary is 
the soul of Egyptian official life—or was until England turned 
Egypt upside down—and it is to be feared that his practice 
was in no respect superior to the mudir his master; while 
in bribery, or rather in the taking of bribes, the Coptic secre- 
tary is without a peer. 

These are the vices of servitude, and are no more to be 
attributed to the people’s race or form of religion than the 
liver of an Anglo-Indian is to be ascribed to his English birth. 
The time is coming when the Copt may have a chance of 
rehabilitating the character he has been losing for so many 
centuries. Persecution has ceased of late years. The 
descendants of Mohammed ’Aly have favoured their Christian 
subjects, and raised them to some of the highest posts in 
the country; there is even a Coptic pasha. Besides this, 
the Copts themselves are beginning to wake up to the neces- 
sity of education, and their schools are undergoing a gradual 
process of reform which was much needed. We may hope before 
long to see the good results of the spirit now being developed 
among the younger Copts, though it will take time to eradi- 


cate the fruits of prolonged subjection. At present, there is no . 


doubt that the coldness with which travellers like Lane and 
Klunzinger have looked upon the Copts is natural, and 
‘the neglect which has befallen their singularly interesting 
community is not so surprising as it would at first seem. 
But in future years we may hope to find them deserving of 


sympathy and respect as much for themselves as for their © 


history and antiquities. 

Whatever may be thought of the Copts individually, 
there can be no question that historically they possess a 
peculiar fascination. Their history, however, is not at 
present to be read in their written documents, and perhaps 
never will be. The Coptic literature, so far as is known, 
enshrines ouly religious books, and does not contain a single 
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historical record. This may be owing to their many persecu- 
tions, and to the ascertained burning of most of their libraries, 
when the priests would naturally exert themselves rather to 
save the sacred volumes than to rescue those of secular 
contents. As it is, we are compelled to read the history of 
the Copts in the pages of a Muslim writer, El-Makrizy, aman 
of genius and remarkable learning, but still a Mohammedan, 
and therefore not unprejudiced in regard to heretical sects. 
Beyond El-Makrizy’s history, written in the fifteenth century, 
we have very little to go upon in the way of literary docu- 
ments. There are gaps and dark places that will probably 
never be filled and illumined; unless, among the manuscript 
treasures that have survived their Coptic possessors’ passion 
for kindling fires with codices, may some day be discovered 
the long-desired annals of the Church of Egypt. This poverty 
of literary comment renders the study of the existing Coptic 
monuments extremely important. In spite of the wholesale 
destruction and spoliation which accompanied the Muslim 
persecutions, when all the Alexandrian churches fell, and 
doubtless the majority of the Christian institutions through- 
out the land disappeared, there still remain a large number 
of Coptic convents scattered throughout Egypt. Every tra- 
veller knows the quaint Christian community of Old Cairo, 
where six ancient churches and their surrounding ecclesi- 
astical establishments find shelter and protection in the 
massive walls and towers and bastions of the Roman fortress 
of Babylon. This is the greatest Coptic settlement in Egypt, 
but the land is full of them. Up the Nile we see lonely 
convents perched on the summits of precipitous cliffs; or, 
striking across the strip of cultivated land which constitutes 
Upper Egypt, we find isolated monasteries hugging the edge of 
the desert. The remains of Coptic houses all over Egypt testify 
to the ubiquity of Christian settlements in early times. As 
Mr. Butler quotes, ‘ Rufinus relates that in the region about 
Arsinoé he found ten thousand monks; at Oxyrhyncus the 
bishop estimated his monks at ten thousand, and his nuns at 
twenty thousand, while the city itself contained no less than 
twelve churches. Pagan temples and buildings had been 
turned to monastic uses: the hermitages outnumbered the 
dwelling-houses ; in fact the land “so swarmed with monks 
that their chaunts and hymns by day and by night made the 
whole country one church of God.’’’ With due allowance for 
exaggeration, there is no doubt that the upper valley of the Nile 
was then very thickly sprinkled with monasteries and other 
religious institutions. Those that remain are not few, and as 
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interesting as they are unexplored. ‘The Convent of the 
Pulley’ on Gebel-et-Teyr, the ‘ White Monastery’ at Suhag, 
said to have been founded by the Empress Helena, the cluster 
of churches at Negidah, near Thebes, the convent of St. John 
near Antinoé, the churches of Ballianeh, Esné, the Fayyaim, 
Bibbeh, and many other places, still stand to bear witness to 
the pervading influence of Christianity in Egypt; and doubt- 
less a careful examination of the country, which has hitherto 
been neglected by students of Christian archeology, would re- 
veal numerous sites and remains which have not so far been 
suspected. Besides the monasteries of the Nile, those of St. 
Paul and St. Antony in the Eastern desert, and the group of 
convents in the Nitrian valley, where Curzon found his 
precious store of manuscripts, show that the Coptic monks 
spread themselves over the deserts to the confines of Egypt, 
and the great oasis of El-Khargah tells the same tale. 

So little has been done to investigate these extensive 
remains of the remote Christian antiquity of Egypt, that 
people may be forgiven if they fancy that a Coptic convent 
contains nothing of interest beyond its associations. The 
cursory examinations of a few travellers, notably of the Rev. 
Greville Chester, showed, however, that no little antiquarian 
interest was to be found in some of the monasteries; but it is 
only recently that the publication of Mr. Butler’s exhaustive 
volumes has shown the English reader how full of interest 
and beauty a Coptic church may be. Mr. Butler’s book deals 
chiefly with the churches near Cairo and in the Nitrian desert ; 
he had not the opportunity to carry his researches as far as 
the monasteries of Upper Egypt; but as far as he has been 
able to go, he has, it may be fairly stated, exhausted the sub- 
ject. Nothing more thorough and complete in the elucidation 
of Kastern church antiquities has ever been published. Mr. 
Butler has described the architecture, the furniture and 
pictures, the utensils, vestments, and the ceremonies and 
legends, with a fulness and learning that are worthy of the 
highest praise. His book, with its beautiful illustrations, is 
a treasure-house of information, pleasantly conveyed, upon the 
early architecture and ritual of the Christian Church as pre- 
served in Egypt; and students of art, no less than those 
interested in Christian antiquities, will turn to these volumes 
with avidity. The early customs and details fossilized in the 
Coptic Church throw light, not only upon the origin of various 
Christian ceremonies and accessories, but upon the sources 
of Irish and of Saracenic art, in a manner that before was 
hardly suspected. It is earnestly to be hoped that one who 
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has made himself so completely master of all the technicalities 
of this difficult subject may be able to extend his admirable 
and useful researches to the churches of Upper Egypt and the 
Eastern desert. 

In the essential outline, Coptic churches are of a fairly 
uniform pattern. Of those that remain, none is more typical 
and at the same time more full of interest than the cluster 
of churches at Babylon. The neighbouring monastery of 
Abu-s-Seyfeyn, or ‘The Two-Sworded,’ erected in memory of 
a valiant Coptic saint, is also interesting, and contains the 
finest inlaid screen and the largest number of pictures of any 
Coptic church in Egypt. Nor can one pass the little Deyr-el- 
Benat, or ‘Convent of the Maidens,’ without a visit ; for here, 
in latticed chambers, shaded by ancient trees, a score of Coptic 
girls find a tranquil retreat, which has all the charm and none 
of the austerity of conventual life. These Coptic nuns, who 
are chiefly selected among orphans and those who have no 
means of support, including widows as well as virgins, are 
not condemned to spend their days in religious exercises. 
They enjoy themselves in a quiet, sedate manner, and are 
allowed to visit their friends in the neighbouring metropolis ; 
and during their noviciate they may leave the convent when 
they please, and even enter the holy state of matrimony. 

But of all Coptic churches, the most impressive are those 
of the ‘ Castle of the Beacon,’ as the Arabs call it—or Babylon, 
as it was styled by the Romans. After the dusty ride from 
Cairo, it is with a sense of grateful relief that you turn 
through a small gateway into the narrow, shady, and abso- 
lutely silent lane that threads the old fortress. Babylon 
was a stronghold before Strabo’s time, and it retains much 
of its original proportions. For the greater part of their 
circuit the walls stand up almost untouched, showing their 
alternate tiers of red brick and stone in massive height, 
though some fifteen feet of their stature are buried in 
sand. The two circular towers, with their curious internal 
structure and deep staircase, and five of the bastions, are still 
in tolerable preservation, and it is easy to realize what a 
harbour of refuge this massive stronghold must have been to 
the persecuted Copts when the tide of Muslim fanaticism ran 
strong. The interior, as much as the outside walls, gives the 
notion of a place of defence. No wide windows, few meshre- 
biyehs of the rich Cairo lattice work, meet the sight ; but the 
high inner walls are pierced with eyelet-holes, and the doors 
are narrow and very heavy. A traveller, who by chance found 
himself in the silent lane of Babylon, would hardly imagine 
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that he was threading a path between several churches, with i | 
their surrounding priestly establishments, each of which con- ‘ | 
tained treasures that in antiquity and artistic merit permit | 


few rivals in the East. A Coptic church is like a Moham- ae 
medan harim—it must not appear from the outside. Just as ah) 
the studiously plain exterior of many a Cairo house reveals | 
nothing of the latticed court within, surrounded by rooms Ti 
where inlaid marble dados, foliate tiles, carved and painted Bae 
ceilings, and magnificent carpets, shine in the soft light ; 
of the stained-glass windows; so the Coptic church makes jag 
no outward show. High walls, of no particular shape a 
or workmanship, hide everything from view. This is, how- ‘ 
ever, due more to the fear of attracting the notice of hostile a 
rulers, and evoking the fanaticism of the multitude, in less a 
tolerant times, than to any sense of the decency of seclusion. i 
In the desert a Coptic monastery might have a tower and a) 
bells ; but within hearing of the followers of the Prophet who 
said that ‘the bell was the devil’s muézzin,’ it would have 
been death to risk such prominence. Therefore the Babylon 
churches are invisible from without, all glorious though they 
be within; and it demands patience and the penetrating of 
some passages before the interior is to be seen. 

When an entrance has been effected to the church, of 
which the exterior and vestibule are so unpretentious, the 
first thing that strikes the visitor is the ‘dim religious 
light’ of the interior. A Coptic church has practically no 
windows, for the slits that admit a narrow streak of light 
high up in the roof scarcely deserve the name, and have 
seldom the merit of being studded with jewel-like panes 
of coloured glass, like the kamariyehs of Cairo. A Coptic 
church, like all other ancient churches, is intended to be 
seen by the light of lamps, not of day. As the eye be- 
comes used to the dimness, the peculiar construction of the 
building grows clearer. The shape is generally basilican: a 
nave and north and south aisles, each terminating with choir 
and altar, are almost universal. The nave is divided by 
parallel carved or lattice screens from north to south — 
one behind the other as you look towards the altar in the east 
end. The westernmost division is the narthex, the place of ; 
the catechumens, and also of the large Epiphany tank used for Pa. | 
those trine immersions which were more common in primitive 
times than they are now. In front of the narthex, and 
separated by a screen, is the women’s division, an innovation 
of probably the ninth or tenth century; for the women had 
previously been confined to the triforium or upper aisle, which 
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corresponds to the galleries of an unreformed parish church, or 
rather to the broad triforium of Westminster Abbey. In front 
of the women’s division of the nave, and similarly screened 
off, is the men’s place, and in front of the men’s, raised a 
step, is the choir, which is also shut off by a carved or lattice 
screen. The choir is not, like many of our chancels, a long 
narrow passage, but the reverse; since the distance between 
the choir screen and the altar is only some ten or twelve feet, 
while in width the choir extends across the entire church, 
though the central altar is generally divided from the side 
altars by partition screens, with or without communicating 
doors. There are always three altars—a number chosen, of 
course, with reference to the Trinity, but also due to the 
Coptic principle that an altar must be ‘ fasting’ at each of the 
three celebrations of the mass. The altar is screened off from 
the choir except during the celebration, when the rich em- 
broidered curtain that hangs before the screen is drawn, the 
two inlaid doors are flung back, and the congregation is 
allowed to behold the sanctuary or haikal of which the altar 
is the principal feature. But the altar itself is very plain and 
simple, and it is in the setting that the beauty of the jewel 
consists. Dados of variegated marble, porphyry, and other 
stones, laid in geometrical patterns, run round the haikal; 
and above, and also above the screens in the nave, and often 
turning round at the sides, are long friezes of pictures repre- 
senting the saints of the Coptic church, or scenes from the 
Bible story, framed with bands of Arabic and Coptic inscrip- 
tions in shining gold. It is not difficult to imagine how 
splendid the effect must have been in the old days of the 
church’s prosperity, when the lamps of silver were still sus- 
pended, and the censer was swinging before the sanctuary, 
and the bishop sat on his tribune in the apse above the altar, 
surrounded by the elders of the church. 

The roofing is characteristic : it is generally waggon-vaulted 
throughout its extent, a feature it shares with the early churches 
of Ireland, and with these only ; and the altars are each placed 
in an apse, which is in most cases surmounted by a complete 
(not semicircular) dome. ‘The curve of the apse is internal 
only, and from the outside the east end appears plain and 
rectangular. The aisles have generally a second story of 
upper aisles, broad as themselves, and screened off from the 
view of those below by a high front. Here, as has been said, 
the women used to attend the services of the church, but 
since they obtained a footing in the body below, the broad 
triforium or upper aisle has been conyerted into subsidiary 
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chapels, or have, unhappily, been turned to account for the 
priest’s bedrooms. There are no transepts, no clerestory, no 
tower; the position of the baptistery varies, but there gene- 
rally is one; and there are invariably a number of other 
buildings, chapels, priests’ chambers, &c., all placed together 
in confused heaps, which exactly remind one of the tangled 
groups of buildings which the early missionaries constructed 
for their monastic settlements in Ireland. 

Such, in bare outline, is a Coptic church, which Mr. 
Butler has for the first time made familiar to us in all 
its details. Its architecture, it will have been seen, is 
extremely simple and plain. The columns which support 
the upper aisles are seldom ornate; there are no mullioned 
windows or lofty archways to need decoration; whatever 
adornment there is must be not in construction, but in 
the furniture and partitions of the church. The numer- 
ous screens form a special subject for rich ornament. 
Some, indeed, are of simple turned lattice-work; but in the 
better churches they are marvels of ingenious inlay. The 
choir screen at Abu-s-Seyfeyn is constructed of elaborately 
moulded panels, inlaid with ivory tablets and crosses riehly 
chased, reminding one of the best style of Cairo mosque 
pulpits, but even richer and more costly. Sometimes these 
screens contain panels of carved wood representing warrior 
saints and other subjects, and these are probably of early 
date, In one example the inlaid ivory panels are so thin 
that when the lamps behind them were lighted they must 
haye given a rosy opal light, singularly beautiful to look 
upon. The splendour of these carved and inlaid screens is 
enhanced by the bands of golden texts which surmount them, 
and by the row of pictures which the texts divide. These 
pictures are of very various merits and dates. Some few are 
early, and these are valuable in affording trustworthy repre- 
sentations of the ecclesiastical vestments of the time. Others, 
tolerably numerous, are of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and some of these are really fine productions. The 
process, much in vogue with Coptic artists, of painting on a 
surface of gesso, over which a layer of gold leaf has been 
spread, lends a fine iridescence to many of their works. 
On the other hand, the large majority of the paintings which 
surround the churches and fringe the screens are of the last 
century, when Coptic art was at its lowest. 

The pulpit or ambon, which stands at the north-east corner 
of the men’s division of the nave, is a subject for elaborate 
decoration. Its sides are often composed of finely contrasted 
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coloured marbles standing on delicately carved pillars, and 
ornamented with pendentives. The lectern, which is placed 
in the choir, is a rectangular desk, of little structural elegance, 
but made of the beautiful carved and inlaid ivory and wood- 
work, in small panels, which is familiar in the mosques of 
Cairo. Among the utensils of the church, which are subjects 
for the artist’s skill, may be mentioned the flabellum, with 
which flies are dispersed from the chalice, which is often 
finely worked in rich repoussé silver; the lamps, the ark to 
contain the chalice, &c., and especially the silver textus case, 
which, like the Irish Cumhdach—such as the beautiful casket 
which contains the Psalter of St. Columba, once the standard 
of the O’Donnells, and now preserved in the collections of the 
Royal Irish Academy—holds the copy of the Gospels, are also 
frequently ornamented. 

Not less interesting or less richly adorned are the vestments 
of the various orders of the Coptic church—patriarch, metro- 
politan, bishop, chief-priest, priest, archdeacon, deacon, and 
reader. These preserve their ancient forms for the most part 
unaltered, as a comparison of existing vestments with early 
pictures proves. Mr. Butler has an interesting theory as to 
the origin of these garments, which many have sought to 
derive from classical costume. He says they are simply the 
clothes of the Arab, and that an ordinary well-dressed Arab 
in a Cairo bazaar is a better commentary on the origin of eccle- 
siastical vestments than all the classical models in the world. 
The chasuble of the Coptic priest is but the burnus or outer 
robe of the Arab; the dalmatic or camisia is the Arab kamis; 
the girdle, zounarion, is the Arab zenar or mantakah; the 
amice has its counterpart in the kifiyeh, and so on. There 
is a certain @ priori likelihood that the vestments of the early 
church, first adopted in a hot climate, should resemble the 
garments which long experience had proved to be most suited 
to the conditions of life; and Mr. Butler’s view is supported 
by actual resemblance as much as by the inherent probability 
of the hypothesis. Many of these robes are splendidly adorned 
with gold and silver embroidery and precious stones. Before 
leaving the subject of decoration, mention must be made of 
the illuminated manuscripts which once formed part of the 
library of every Coptic church. These cannot be said to 
rival the illuminating art of the West, but in their way they 
are good. The designs are generally of conventional scroll- 
work, acanthus pattern, and geometrical arrangements in the 
Mohammedan style. Sometimes pelicans and other birds are 
woven into a border, but human figures are rare. Gilt is 
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sparingly employed, and the chief colours are red, green, 
yellow, and black. 

This is not the place to enter into the doctrine and ritual 
of the Coptic church. A good deal of interesting information 
about the seven sacraments, especially the holy communion, 
is to be found in Mr. Butler’s volumes, though they do not 
profess to treat of more than the churches themselves and 
their furniture. The appalling fasts of the Copts—that of 
Lent lasts fifty-five days, and involves total abstention from 
food from sunrise to sunset during each of those days—no 
doubt suggested the only less rigorous Muslim fast of Ramadan. 
The Coptic sacrament of matrimony has certain elements of 
the grotesque in it, which Mr. Lawrence Oliphant brought out 
only too relentlessly in his ‘Land of Khemi;’ but most of the 
ceremonial of the church possesses a dignity and the sweet 
savour of antiquity which must redeem any minor absurdities. 
No one can stand unmoved in a Coptic church during the 
celebration of the Mass, or hear the worshippers shout with 
one voice, as they did some fifteen hundred years ago, the 
loud response, ‘I believe This is the Truth,’ without strong 
emotion. Through fiery persecution they have clung to their 
truth with a heroism that is only the more wonderful when 
we consider their weakness ; and however partial and ignorant 
their interpretation of truth, we cannot withhold the respect 
that is the due of those who have come out of great tribulation 
and remained steadfast to their faith. 

8. LANE-POOLE. 


Art. IV.—Tithes, Ordinary and Extraordinary. 


In his ‘ Recollections and Suggestions’ the late Earl Russell 
refers to. the agitation which took place in the early part of 
this century with respect to the payment of tithes. After 
describing the mischievous results attending the unsettled 
state of the question, the efforts of Pitt in the last century, 
and of Peel in this, to effect a satisfactory settlement, he, in 
tones of evident self-complacency, goes on to state what he 
believes to have been the effect of a measure, in the framing 
of which he had a large and important share. 


All the evils of the tithe system (he says) were the subject of fair 
compromise and permanent settlement by the Act of 1836. Three Com- 
missioners, two of whom were appointed by the Crown, and one by the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, were empowered, after examination, to proceed 
by certain fixed rules to a final adjudication. In about seven years this 
process was completed, and a work from which Pitt had shrunk was 
accomplished. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that the ‘ permanent settle- 
ment’ has not been effected. Compromises very rarely result 
in permanency of settlement. There is in them too much 
regard for temporary expediency for them ever to be lasting 
in their nature. Statesmen are too apt to imagine that they 
have settled a matter when the immediate opposition to their 
proposals is withdrawn, and it may be that it is the heighth 
of statesmanship so to act as to get rid of opposition. There 
is excuse for this view, though it certainly does not rise to our 
highest conception of a statesman’s duties. All men who 
have to deal with the practical affairs of life, be they states- 
men or only ordinary business men, know that in those affairs 
there must be ‘a give and take,’ otherwise they cease to be 
practical. But these men are fully aware that in no sort of 
sense can such a policy result in complete and permanent 
settlement. 

It is, however, not part of our business here to discuss the 
subject of ‘compromise,’ nor to indicate how far men ought 
to go in that direction. All that we care to say at present is, 
that an Act of Parliament which was supposed by one of its 
authors to have effected a lasting settlement of a tiresome 
question, has failed to do so. Earl Russell may fairly be 
excused for having taken so favourable a view of his legislative 
effort. Others besides himself, who cannot be accused of 
undue prejudice in favour of the Church, or of opposition to 
the agricultural interest, shared his view. Miss Martineau 
speaks of the Act as ‘a great promoter of peace and good- 
will between the Church and the people at large. . . . Such 
things [as a peasant shooting his rector, or a rector tithing 
the peasant’s wages and putting him into gaol for 4s. 4d.] 
have not been heard of since; for the admirable measure 
of 1837 has put an end to the quarrelling, which was dis- 
creditable enough to the nation, and perfectly scandalous 
in connection with the Church.’* And Mr. Spencer Walpole, 
in his ‘History of England,’t speaks in like terms of eulogy 
of the Act. No doubt the very grave and discreditable oc- 
currences which took place prior to the passing of the Tithe 
Commutation Act of 1836 have not been repeated, but there 

* ‘History of the Peace,’ vol iii.p. 242. The measure came into operation in 


1837, but was passed in the previous year. 
t Vol. iii, p. 353, et seq. 
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have been witnessed, of late years, some scenes which tend 
to bring discredit upon religion, and indicate a sense of 
irritation which, unless attended to, may lead to results 
quite as bad as anything that took place prior to 1836. 

For the purpose of making the matter clear to the readers 
of this article, more especially to those who, happily for 
themselves, are not practically acquainted with: the Tithe 
question, it may be well, as briefly as possible, to relate the 
history of tithes in this country, and of the efforts to settle 
the disputes arising in connection with them. Few persons 
will in these days be found to assert that the clergy were 
entitled as a matter of divine right to tithes, or ‘the tenth 
part of the increase yearly arising and renewing from the 
profits of lands, the stock upon lands, and the personal 
industry of the inhabitants.’** Such a claim was effectually 
disposed of by Humphrey Prideaux, Dean of Norwich, writing 
in the year 1710, and even the legal writer whose definition 
of tithes has just been quoted, and who was by no means un- 
favourably disposed to the clergy, while of opinion that ‘ an 
honourable and competent maintenance for the ministers of 
the gospel is undoubtedly jure divino,’ has stated that ‘ the 
title of the clergy to them [tithes] cannot now be put upon any 
divine right.’ The present Bishop of Chester has also added 
the weight of his authority to this view, and no one who has 
studied the history of the matter would venture to make such 
a claim for the clergy. Nor is there any analogy between the 
tithe system prevailing among the Jews and that which at 
one time existed in the English Church. With the former the 
tithes were applied to the support of the whole tribe of Levi, 
the priests getting only a tenth of the tithe. No power was 
vested in any person to enforce the payment of these tithes. 
In the English Church for many years the giving of tithes 
was, as it was in the Jewish Church, enjoined as a religious 
duty, but it.was not until the close of the eighth century that 
Offa, by way of expiation, as some say, for his murder of 
Ethelbert, the king of the East Angles, made a law giving to 
the Church the tithes of his kingdom of Mercia. Sixty years 
later Ethelwulph enlarged this grant for the whole of England, 
and thus for the first time the Church became legally entitled 
to tithes, and was empowered to enforce its rights at the 
hands of the law. Further, these tithes were granted for 
four distinct purposes—the support of the bishops, of the 
clergy, of the poor, and of the church fabric. Till the year 
1200, however, the tithe-payer was not compelled to pay to 
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the support of the church in his own parish, but could select 
what priest, or bishop, or abbey he liked as the recipient of 
his contributions. This was altered by Pope Innocent III. 
about 1200, and since that time tithes became, where due at 
all, due ‘ to the parson of the parish,’ the term ‘ parson’ being 
held to include ‘the actual incumbent or else the impro- 
priator of the benefice,’ lay or otherwise. Certain persons 
were exempted from the payment of the tithes, but it is not 
necessary here to enumerate these. It is, however, important 
to mention one or two grounds for exemption of which the 
ordinary tithe-payer could avail himself, because it was in 
respect of these that most of the disputes between the clergy 
and laity arose. In some cases, Blackstone tells us, ‘by im- 
memorial usage, a particular manner of tithing has been 
allowed, different from the payment of one-tenth of the annual 
increase.’ This mode of tithing was called a modus decimandi, 
or, more shortly, a modus. Then there was a right of exemp- 
tion arising out of long, though not necessarily immemorial, 
usage. It will be readily understood how differences as to 
these moduses would form a fruitful source of disagreement 
between the tithe-payer and the tithe-proprietor. 

It has already been pointed out that tithes were originally 
applied in four ways—the support of the bishops, the clergy, 
the poor, and the church fabric. That arrangement did not 
last. The bishops, being otherwise provided for, were for- 
bidden to demand tithes; the poor came upon the rates, as 
did also the repair of the church ; but the tithe-payer got no 
relief. Instead of his having to pay the clergy, or rather the 
parson, one-fourth of the tithe, he had to pay him the whole. 
This led to a state of things which is graphically described by 
Mr. Spencer Walpole.* 


The parson, however (he says), usually employed a vicar or curate to 
discharge the real duties of his parish, assigning to the vicar the tithes 
which were the least easily claimed or which were the least valuable. In 
consequence a distinction gradually accrued between the vicarial and 
small tithes and the rectorial or great tithes. The parson or rector was, 
in many cases, the abbot of a monastery. The monasteries constantly 
purchased the advowsons of livings; and when the monasteries were dis- 
solved, the Court assigned their property to the great noblemen who 
happened to be the favourites of the monarch. These men thus became in 
many instances possessed of the property which the piety of previous 
generations had assigned to the Church and the poor, and were known as 
lay impropriators. In course of time England could thus boast of the 
richest Church and the richest aristocracy in the world. The wealth both 
of Church and aristocracy was, in many cases, due to misappropriations 
which later generations would describe as frauds. 


* ‘History of England,’ vol. iii. p. 353, 
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It will be obvious that a system which had the effect of 
making the thrifty, industrious, and enterprising man pay 
more than the man of opposite qualities could work only 
mischief. Apart from the question of whether or not a Church 
ought to be supported by payments compulsorily made by 
persons, who may or may not be in sympathy with the 
practices and doctrines of that Church, it is clear that if a man 
having, at much cost, converted a barren waste into productive 
land, has then to give the rector a tenth part of its gross pro- 
duce, he is not likely to repeat his experiments, and his 
example does not stand much chance of being followed. This 
can only result in discouragement to agriculture generally, and 
therefore on the grounds of sound political economy such a 
system stands condemned. At the same time it has to be ad- 
mitted that the system had been in force for centuries ; in- 
terests had been created and obligations incurred which made 
it impossible simply to destroy it. Still the scandals arising 
out of it, the blame for which cannot, perhaps, be laid on 
one side alone, made it the duty of all patriotic statesmen to 
attempt to effect a settlement. Lord Althorp tried his hand 
at it in 1833, and again in 1834. Neither measure met with 
success, and he left the question still unsettled. In 1835 Sir 
Robert Peel brought forward a scheme for voluntary commu- 
tation, but matters had grown to such a pitch that nothing 
short of compulsory commutation would settle the question. 
Peel’s administration fell shortly after, and, with it, the possi- 
bility of his further dealing with the matter. 

A strong impetus was soon given to those who were anxious 
to bring about a settlement. Mr. Walpole tells us that in the 
interval between the failure of Peel to pass his proposals, 
and the passing of the Act of 1836, a decision given by the 
Court of the Exchequer had so alarmed Parliament, that the 
Ministry felt compelled to address itself seriously to settle 
the problem. He says: 


The tithe-owner was entitled to one-tenth of every growing crop, and to 
one-tenth of the produce of the farmer’s flocks and herds; but he was not 
entitled to a tenth of the food on which the cattle and sheep were pas- 
tured. A farmer, for instance, was liable to tithe on turnips; but, if he 
turned his sheep into the turnip field, he paid the tithe on the sheep ; the 
turnips were exempt from tithe. In well-ordered farms, however, the 
farmer refrained from turning his flock into a field; he enclosed a portion 
of the field, pecked the turnips in the remainder of it, and threw them into 
the fold. An ingenious Sussex vicar considered that, as these turnips were 
thrown to the sheep, he could claim tithe on them. The claim was 
carried to the Court of Exchequer and decided by Lyndhurst in the clergy- 
man’s favour. The Church had won a technical victory, and added one 
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more claim to her intolerable exactions. But the victory was dearly 
purchased. 


In the early part of 1836 Lord John Russell introduced the 
measure, which afterwards, passing into law, became known 
as the Tithe Commutation Act. Although this Act has un- 
doubtedly removed many of the grievances which were felt by 
tithe-owner and tithe-payer alike, it has not, as has before 
been stated, and as every reader of the daily press must know, 
effected a permanent settlement. Let us see, shortly, what 
has been the effect of its provisions, and of the several short 
amending Acts that have since been passed. 

The principal effect of the Commutation Act was to convert 
a payment in kind into a rent-charge, differing in one respect 
from other rent-charges, that while in most cases the person 
of the payer is liable as well as his land, the land of the tithe 
rent-charge payer alone is liable. A Board of Commissioners 
was appointed to effect the commutation. These Commissioners 
were either to proceed compulsorily to ascertain the amount 
of the total rent-charge to be paid in respect of the tithes in 
any particular parish, which was afterwards to be apportioned 
among the lands of the parish according ‘ to the average tithe- 
able produce and productive quality of the lands,’ or they were 
to confirm any agreement for the purpose, if entered into by a 
certain proportion of interested parties. This rent-charge 
having been so ascertained and apportioned, became payable 
by half-yearly payments, which however were not fixed, but 
fluctuated with the price of corn. The mode in which this fluc- 
tuating rent-charge was to be ascertained was ingenious, though 
at first sight intricate ; but, like many other ingenious schemes, 
it has its weak points, which will be referred to later on. In the 
month of January in every year a duly authorized advertisement 
is inserted in the ‘ London Gazette’ stating the average price 
of wheat, barley, and oats for the seven years then next preced- 
ing, and every rent-charge is to be deemed * of the value of so 
many bushels of wheat, barley, and oats in equal quantities, 
as the same would have been competent to purchase according 
to the prices inserted in the first advertisement issued after 
the Act came into operation, while ‘such rent-charge shall 
vary so as always to consist of the price of the same number 
of bushels and decimal parts of a bushel of wheat, barley, and 
oats respectively, according to the prices ascertained by the 
then next preceding advertisement.’ + 

It may be well that this should be explained. Let us 
assume that the amount of rent-charge has been fixed at 

* See Section 57. t See Section 67. 
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£100. The first advertisement issued after the passing of the 
Act showed that according to the average of prices for seven 
years previous, one-third of £100, or £33 6s. 8d., would have 
purchased 94°95 bushels of wheat, another third would have 
purchased 168°42 bushels of barley, and the remaining third 
would have purchased 242°42 bushels of oats. The tithe- 
rent payer, therefore, has now to pay, in respect of his £100 
rent-charge, and so in like proportion for a higher or lesser 
sum, the price of 94°95 bushels of wheat, 168°42 of barley, 
and 242°42 of oats, according to the average price of each of 
these for the preceding seven years. It does not signify in 
the least whether or not he has grown any one or more of 
these cereals, or in what proportion he actually grows them. 
We shall see afterwards that this method of arriving at a 
permanent settlement has resulted in the enrichment of the 
Church at the expense of the farmer, though we are far from 
saying that this was the intention of the authors of the mea- 
sure. We shall also see that it has worked unfairly, and that 
it is open to so many objections on other grounds, that a 
readjustment is seriously needed. 

Going back, however, to the provisions of the Commutation 
Acts, we find that tithe rent-charges are subject to such par- 
liamentary, parochial, and other rates and charges as they 
were subject to before the passing of the Act of 1836. We 
also find that provisions are contained enabling the owners of 
some lands to obtain exemption from all liability to tithe or 
rent-charge, by permitting them to give to the tithe-owner, as 
an equivalent, land to the extent of twenty acres. Up to the 
- present point we have dealt with what is known as ordinary 
tithe ; it remains for us to consider those provisions which 
deal with extraordinary tithe. In the case of those parishes 
where hop gardens, market gardens, or orchards existed the 
Commissioners were authorized to assign districts, and to 
distinguish the rent-charge into two parts, the one being 
called the ordifary charge, and the other the extraordinary 
charge. The latter was to be a rate per imperial acre, and 
all lands, the tithes upon which had been commuted, ceasing 
to be cultivated as hop grounds or market gardens were to be 
charged with the ordinary charge only; while all such grounds 
newly cultivated in like manner were to be charged with an 
additional amount of rent-charge per acre equal to the extra- 
ordinary charge per acre upon hop grounds or market gardens 
respectively in that district. The provisions of this section 
have been extended so as to apply to all parishes upon proper 
‘steps being taken by some interested parties to make them so. 
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Having regard to the object of the Act, which was to put an 
end to those discouragements of industry, which resulted from 
the clergy being able to take advantage of every acre of waste 
land brought into cultivation by the skill and enterprise of the 
farmer, it is difficult to understand why the legislature allowed 
these provisions as to extraordinary tithes to form part of 
the measure. It is obvious that their effect must be to dis- 
courage the hop industry, as well as that of market gardening. 
So far as the latter is concerned this was recognized by the 
legislature of 1873, in which year an Act was passed declar- 
ing that the provisions relating to the extraordinary charge 
on market gardens, newly cultivated as such, should only 
apply to parishes where such charge was distinguished at the 
time of commutation. This Act principally applies to Corn- 
wall, and was the result of an agitation got up there against 
the attempt of some tithe-owners to impose an extraordinary 
tithe upon some new ground which had been reclaimed by 
Cornish men for the purposes of market gardens. It does not 
apply to many parishes in the Home Counties. 

It has already been admitted that the Act of 1836 brought 
about a state of things which was a considerable improve- 
ment upon what existed prior to the Act. But it has been 
intimated that the Act was not perfect, and that experience 
has brought prominently before the public some of its most 
glaring imperfections. The element of uncertainty with 
respect to the amount to be paid by way of rent-charge is no 
small defect. The payment is almost sure to be highest when 
the payer can afford to pay it least. It is almost a law of 
nature that several good seasons will be followed by a number 
of bad, when the farmer will have to pay according to the 
average of the good. It may be said that the converse is 
equally true, and that during the good seasons he will only 
have to pay upon the average of the bad. No doubt this is 
true, and would be an unanswerable argument if the farmer 
could hope to enjoy the use of his farm for such a length of 
time as to enable him to strike a sufficiently good average ; 
but this is not the case. Being, too, a payment which comes 
before the landlord’s rent, the farmer rarely, if ever, gets 
relief in bad times. We frequently read of landlords making 
deductions from the rents payable by their tenants. We are not 
disposed to give them too much credit for these acts of appa- 
rent generosity, because there is often no other alternative to the 
landlords having farms thrown on their hands. But we do 
not remember ever seeing an announcement to the effect that 
any parson had waived any portion of his tithe rent-charge. 
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We do not say that no such case has ever occurred ; it may 
be that the parsons are, as a class, anxious that their left 
hands should not know what their right hands do, and that 
consequently they abstain from letting the facts be too widely 
known. Be this as it may, the non-payment of tithe in bad 
seasons is not, like an abatement of rent, an alternative to 
giving up the farm. 

Then, again, another objection to the mode of arriving at 
the amount to be paid arises from the very incomplete and 
unsatisfactory way of getting at the average prices of corn. 
There are just upon 800 markets for corn in this country, and 
yet the returns, upon which average prices are fixed, are 
obtained from only 150. Of course it may be that this does 
not as a matter of fact affect the result; but it would be more 
satisfactory to know that it is so. ‘Then the returns from 
these 150 markets are by no means complete. Notwithstanding 
the fact that a heavy penalty attaches to dealers attending the 
markets who do not make a return of all their dealings, it is 
a matter of notoriety that they do not do so. A still more 
important point is that the average prices are arrived at from 
returns made after several profits and some cost for freight 
have been added on. to the selling price of the corn, so that 
while the farmer sells his corn to some middleman for a 
certain rate per quarter, he pays a tithe rent-charge on the 
price of that corn as sold to the miller, who has agreed to 
pay enough to recompense the middleman (sometimes more 
than one), and the cost of transport. It has been estimated 
that, were the returns made by the grower instead of the 
ultimate buyer, ‘the present value of £100 tithe would be £88 
instead of £112.’ Besides this, no allowance is made for 
the inferior kind of corn, much of which never finds its way 


to the market at all. It will be remembered that the propor- - 


tions of the different kinds of corn making up the rent-charge 
are not alike. What is the result? If an increase in the 
average price of corn of a shilling per quarter takes place the 
tithe-payer has to pay about 12s. extra per £100 for wheat, 
21s. for barley, and 30s. for oats, although these two latter 
are the inferior grains. It is a noteworthy fact that, while in 
the case of wheat the average price has since 1836 been less 
than it was fixed at that time, the average prices of barley 
and oats have been higher, the result being that, striking an 
average from the passing of the Act to the present time, 
rather more than £108 represents the value of £100 of tithe. 
All these facts point to the advantage of having a fixed 
annual payment, that is, on the assumption, which for the 
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purposes of this article is made, that a tithe rent-charge 
should be paid at all. At present there is not a very wide- 
spread desire on the part of the tithe-payers to get quit of an 
obligation which they were fully aware existed when they 
took their farms. Whether such a desire will not make itself 
felt and heard, if the existing state of things is maintained, 
we do not presume to say. That is not the question before 
us. The tithe-owner as well as the tithe-payer would wel- 
come an arrangement which puts an end to any uncertainty ; 
and seeing that both parties would thus be satisfied, there 
ought to be no difficulty in arriving at the amount to be paid. 
Taking the commutation figures as the basis of calculation, 
the Commissioners, or whoever may be entrusted with work - 
ing out the scheme, would find it a comparatively easy task 
to assess the annual money payment to be made in future. Or 
the legislature itself might determine that the average cash 
value of the rent-charge from 1836 down to the present time 
would be a fair basis of assessment. Whatever plan be 
adopted, one thing at least is clear, that a fixed cash pay- 
ment is the thing to be aimed at. If it be objected that it is 
unwise to disturb a settlement made so long ago, and which 
on the whole has worked well, we may urge in reply that that 
settlement was made when a different state of things existed 
with regard to the agricultural interest. At that time the 
Corn Laws were in force, and the farmer had but little to fear 
from foreign competition. That is not the case now. Besides 
this, the Income Tax had not been imposed, and while the 
tithe-payer can deduct from the rent-charge all rates and 
charges existing before 1836, he cannot do so with regard to 
subsequently imposed charges. These facts are sufficient in 
themselves to justify a reconsideration and readjustment of 
the terms of settlement. 

Thus far our remarks have been mainly directed to a con- 
sideration of ordinary tithes. It remains for us to deal with 
extraordinary tithes which seem to us to stand on another 
footing. It has already been shown that in many parishes if 
any portion of land is converted into hop gardens or market 
gardens, the tithe-owner is entitled to an increased amount 
of rent-charge in respect of such converted land. And fur- 
ther, on the motion of some interested persons, the provisions 
of the Act of 1836 can be applied to parishes where such a 
practice does not prevail. Now, it would naturally be thought 
that the farmer who has to pay the tithe rent-charge is a 
particularly interested person ; but that is not the case. He 
is not allowed a voice in the matter. The landlord and the 
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clergyman of the parish are the interested parties, and they 
practically settle what the farmer shall pay. Just see how 
this works. The writer of one of ‘The Mark Lane Express’ 


_ prizeessays on this subject—Mr. Albert Bath—says : 


In 1865 I took a lease of a farm at Halstead, Kent, for fourteen years, 
and planted several acres of hops in that parish, knowing there were no 
extraordinary tithes upon them, there being only two roods at the time 
of the Commutation Act, 1836. The salary of the clergyman was arrived 
at from the ordinary tithe; but on the 10th of September, 1867, a Vestry 
was called, a tithe commissioner attended, and although every tenant at 
the meeting (which was crowded) raised his voice at the fresh impost, 
because one landowner and the clergyman consented, 10s. per acre was 
charged. 


Of course, if Mr. Bath chose to reconvert his hop gardens 
into corn-fields or into barren wastes, he would only have to 
pay the ordinary tithe ; but if he wishes to improve his land, 
he must pay more to a person who has done nothing whatever 
towards bringing about the improvement. It was against 
just this kind of thing that the Act of 1836 was aimed, and 
we cannot but repeat our surprise that this extraordinary 
tithe should have been allowed a place in the measure. 

It has become abundantly clear that this country will have 
to depend for its supply of corn on foreign countries. Farmers 
here cannot hope to compete successfully with Russia or 
America in this respect, and it is anticipated that our Colonies 
will soon prove still more formidable rivals. That is not, how- 
ever, the case with regard to hops, fruit, and garden produce. 
But if farmers are to turn their attention to these branches 
of industry, they must not be handicapped in the race with 
foreign importers by these extraordinary exactions. There is 
no reason why the metropolis should be so dependent as it 
is for its fruit and vegetables on Belgium and France ; but it 
will continue to be so as long as the demand for extraordinary 
tithe prevents the farmer from converting his land into a 
profitable investment. Thus the consumer as well as the 
farmer suffers, while the man who does nothing obtains the 
benefit. We have heard it stated that in some cases the par- 
son’s income has been doubled. A slight idea may be obtained 
of the mischief that is done when it is remembered that this 
extraordinary tithe, in some cases, is as much as 30s. an 
acre in addition to the ordinary tithe—nearly, if not quite, 
enough to absorb the whole profit of the farmer. 

It has been against this extraordinary tithe that much of 
the recent agitation in Kent and Sussex has been directed. 
Payment has been refused by the tithe-payer; the clergyman 
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resorts to his legal remedies ; the former’s produce is seized 
and sold, all of which leads ‘to the destruction of Christian 
charity, and of the harmony that ought to prevail between 
the pastor and his flock,’ which, as Lord John Russell has 
stated, was the result of the state of things existing before 
the Act of 1836. Whatever may be said in support of the 
rights of the clergy to the ordinary tithe, there seems to us to 
be no justification for the other exaction. With regard to 
the former, they may say, We accepted our position on the 
faith of its regular payment: no matter what happened, that 
at least was certain, and whether the farmer chose to farm 
well or ill, that at least was due to us. But they cannot say 
that with regard to the extraordinary tithe. A clergyman may 
spend the whole of his life ina parish, and cannot complain, 
or take any action against his parishioners if they do not 
choose to convert their land into extraordinary tithe-paying 
land. Nay, if they choose to convert such land into ordinary 
land, he cannot complain, but will be obliged to accept 
ordinary tithe simply. There can, therefore, as it seems to 
us, be no reason why the clergy should not be deprived of 
their right to this decidedly ‘unearned increment,’ and to 
that end legislation is desirable. 

In the first session of 1884 a Bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Inderwick, Q.C., the member for 
Rye, and was backed by such men as Sir John Lubbock and 
Mr. Walter. It had for its object the removal from the land 
of all liability to extraordinary tithe in respect of any special 
cultivation, and the making of reasonable compensation to the 
existing tithe-owners. To effect this the Bill sought to pro- 
hibit any future levy of extraordinary tithe by declaring that 
from and after the 1st April, 1886, the rights of all persons 
in any extraordinary tithe-charges should cease. In arriving 
at the net annual value of the existing tithe in each district 
the average of the gross receipts for seven years ending 1st 
October, 1884, less 25 per cent. for certain deductions, was to 
be taken. In assessing the capital value the Tithe Commis- 
sioners were to take into consideration the length of time 
during which the extraordinary charge had been paid, the 
prospect of the continuance or discontinuance of the special 
cultivation in respect of which the charge was made, and any 
other special circumstances applicable to the district. They 
were to certify the capital value of the charge on the whole 
district and on the land of each landowner in the district. 
The land thus certified as liable was for the future to be sub- 
jected to an annual charge equal to 4 per cent. per annum on 
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the capital value of the charge. Subject to existing tenancies 
this substituted charge was, as between landlord and tenant, 
to be payable by the former any contrary agreement not- 
withstanding, and the tenant was not to be subjected to 
having his property taken by distress, that remedy being 
taken away, and the rent-charge to be recoverable only by 
action in the High Court or County Court, which was to have 
special powers of dealing with the matter. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that this Bill was not 
passed. When the Act of 1873 was before Parliament it con- 
tained words making it applicable to hop gardens, but these 
were dropped out at the instance of some of the Kentish 
members. The work has now to be done over again, and in 
the present state of business in the House of Commons it is 
very doubtful whether Mr. Inderwick’s Bill will secure that 
amount of support which will ensure its passing. It cannot 
be said to deal harshly with the clergy, whose interests are 
carefully protected. Indeed it may be thought by some that 
the Bill errs in an excess of liberality to them, and now that 
it is proposed to throw the burden on the landlord and not 
on the tenant, this view of the subject may receive a con- 
siderable amount of attention. 

That the clergy and the tithe-owners generally have not 
suffered by the operation of the Commutation Act may be 
gathered from the fact already adduced, that the average 
value of £100 of tithe during the period since 1836 has been 
£3 above par. A recently published return issued by the 
Tithe Commissioners showed that the sum derived from 
tithes exceeds four millions sterling per annum, and this 
is exclusive of the annual value of the land assigned to the 
Church, and of money payments in lieu of tithe which may 
be set down at another million. When these sums are com- 
pared with the figures which a competent Church authority, 
writing at the close of the eighteenth century, gave as the 
whole annual income of the Church from all sources, namely, 
£1,500,000, it cannot be pretended that the clergy have been 
dealt with otherwise than liberally under the various legis- 
lative enactments affecting them. 

Nothing has been said, though no doubt much could be 
said, about tithes in the City of London. The Commutation 
Act did not affect these. As they are calculated at a rate 
fixed more than two hundred years ago on the rental value 
‘of all houses, shops, warehouses, cellars, stables, and every 
of them, within the said City and Liberty thereof,’ it may be 
assumed that they amount to no small sum, though what it 
is exactly we are not in a position to say. 
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We have shown that the question of the tithe rent-charge, 
whether ordinary or extraordinary, requires, in the interest 
alike of the producer and the consumer, to be reconsidered. 
We have not thought it necessary here to consider the ques- 
tion whether, or not, anything should be paid by Dissenters 
and others towards the support of the Church. That is 
another and a wider question altogether. It has been through- 
out assumed that something must be paid. But the mode of 
arriving at that something appears to us to be so mischievous 
that a reform is imperatively called for. It now only remaius 
to sum up what, in our view, needs to be done. First, then, 
with regard to ordinary tithe there are two courses open: 
either make it a fixed money payment, or, if it is to fluctuate, 
so amend the basis of valuation and the mode of ascertaining 
it as to get rid of the intricate calculations that have now to 
be made. Amendment appears to us to be difficult and likely 
to lead to a recurrence of mischiefs similar to those now com- 

lained of. It would involve a very complete revision of, and 
alteration in the mode of making, the returns of corn sold, 
for one thing. A fixed payment seems to us by far the best 
for both parties, who would then know exactly their relative 
positions. But whether a fixed payment be ultimately agreed 
on, or whether some other course be adopted, it is a tax 
which the landlord should pay and not the tenant. It is the 
former whom the Act considers to be an ‘interested person,’ 
and it is to the interest of the community that the land, 
or rather the landowner, should bear the burdens that 
properly attach to it. 

As for extraordinary tithe, the plan suggested by Mr. 
Inderwick’s Bill is the least that can be asked for in the 
interests of the tithe-payers. It seems to us so indefensible 
that the sooner it is abolished the better. There may be 
cases, as, for instance, in parishes where the present incum- 
bents found on coming to take up their livings that extra- 
ordinary tithe was being paid, where some compensation should 
be paid for the abolition. But there seems to us no reason 
why compensation should be made all round. Even in the 
case we have suggested it should be borne in mind that it 
was always in the power of the tithe-payer so to convert his 
land as to have to pay only ordinary tithe, in which case the 
tithe-receiver had no remedy, nor was he entitled to any 
compensation. 

_ It may be thought that this is a subject that has but a 
limited application. We do not so view it. Whatever afflicts 
a part of the body politic affects in some degree the whole. 
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British agriculture is in a state of change, and there can be 
little doubt that the tendency towards converting much of our 
arable land into market and fruit gardens will increase. 
Should it do so, there must be no bar placed in its way by 
the demands for such obnoxious imposts as extraordinary 
tithe. At present the farmers have to contend with the 
importation of foreign produce at a disadvantage. Nobody 
but a fair-trade lunatic would dream of imposing duties on 
the importation of this foreign produce. But that is no 
reason why our own producers should be handicapped so as to 
favour persons who have practically done nothing for what 
they receive. RICHARD BARTRAM. 


Art. V.—Solomon Maimon. 


One effect of ‘Daniel Deronda’ was to make known to a 
wide circle of readers the vitality of Judaism as a system 
which still holds sway over the mental as well as the ex- 
ternal life of men. During the few years which have passed 
since the publication of that great fiction, the interest in 
modern Judaism has continued to grow. It is not many 
months since the Western world was startled by an outbreak 
of an ancient feeling against the Jews, which had been sup- 
posed to be long dead, at least in some of the quarters where 
it was displayed. The popular literature of the day also 
seems to indicate that the life of the existing Jewish com- 
munities is attracting a large share of attention in the read- 
ing world. The charming pictures which Emil Franzos has 
drawn of Jewish life in the villages of Eastern Galicia are 
not only popular in Germany, but some have been reprc- 
duced in a cheap form in New York to meet the demand of 
German Americans, and some have also been translated into 
English. The interest of English readers in the same subject is 
further shown by the recent translation of Kompert’s ‘ Scenes 
from the Ghetto.’ Among students of philosophical literature 
a fresh interest has been awakened in the history of Jewish 
thought by the revival of the question in reference to the 
sources of Spinoza’s philosophy. The affinities of this system 
with the familiar tendencies of Cartesian speculation have led 
the historians of philosophy generally to represent the former 
as simply the inevitable development of the latter, while the 
affinities of Spinozism with the unfamiliar speculations of 
earlier Jewish thinkers have been almost altogether ignored. 
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In these circumstances a special interest may be felt in the 
life of one of the most remarkable Jews of modern times—a 
life which forms one of the most extraordinary biographies in 
the history of literature. 

Readers of ‘Daniel Deronda’ may remember that the 
hero of the novel, in his search among the Jews of Lon- 
don for some one who could throw light on the sad story 
of Mirah, was attracted one day to a second-hand book- 
shop, where his eye fell on ‘that wonderful bit of auto- 
biography—the life of the Polish Jew, Solomon Maimon.’ 
There are few men so extraordinary as Maimon who have 
met with so little recognition in English literature. Milman, 


in his ‘History of the Jews,’ refers once* to the auto- ° 


biography as ‘a curious and rare book,’ but apparently 
he knew it only from some quotations in Franck’s ‘La 
Cabbale.’ Among English metaphysical writers, the only one 
who seems to have studied the speculations of Maimon is 
Dr. Hodgson.t Even the new edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ gives no place to Maimon among its biographies. 
And yet he is a prominent figure among the metaphysicians 
of the Kantian period. Kuno Fischer, in his ‘ Geschichte 
der Neueren Philosophie,’ devotes a whole chapter to the life 
of Maimon, while the contemporary critics of Kant are 
dismissed with little or no biographical notice. Fischer’s 
sketch is just sufficient to whet curiosity for fuller details ; 
but, amid the dearth of rare literature in Colonial libraries, 
I certainly never anticipated to come, in a Canadian town, 
upon ‘a curious and rare’ German book of last century, 
which was known even to Milman only through some quota- 
tions by a French author. One day, however, in Toronto, in 
order to while away an unoccupied hour, I was glancing, like 
Daniel Deronda, over the shelves of a second-hand bookseller, 
when I was attracted by a small volume, in a good state of 
preservation, with ‘S. Maimon’s Lebensgeschichte’ on the 
back ; and on taking it down I found it to be the veritable 
autobiography which I had been curious to see. A very few 
pages were sufficient to explain the fascination which the 
book exercises over its readers; but it remains somewhat 
difficult to understand why the circle of its readers should 
have been so small. 

Solomon Maimon was born in 17538, at the village of 
Sukowiborg, in Polish Lithuania. The village lies on the 

* \ 1. iii, p. 370, note. 


+ 1. Hodgson explains his relation to Maimon in the Preface to his ‘ Philo- 
sop). +! Reflection,’ pp. 16-18, 
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river Niemen, at a short distance from the town of Mirz. His 
family belonged to one of the numerous Jewish settlements 
that abound throughout Poland. It is acknowledged even by 
Jewish writers, and it seems to be proved by the immense 
Jewish population of Poland, that the Polish Government had 
for centuries honourably distinguished itself by its liberal 
treatment of the Jews ; there is even said to have been a Jew 
at one time on the throne of Poland. But some idea may 
be gained of the barbarity with which the Jews were treated 
elsewhere, from a few facts which may be mentioned as throw- 
ing light on the circumstances with which Maimon’s family 
had to contend. Till within the past few months it had been 
almost forgotten that one of the commonest manifestations of 
fanaticism against the Jews, especially in Eastern Europe, was 
to charge them with the murder of Christian children for the 
use of some horrid religious rite ; and scarcely ever was the 
dead body of a child found in the neighbourhood of a Jewish 
community without some outburst of this cruel suspicion, 
ending in an indiscriminate massacre of Jews by the infuriated 
mob. It is a singularly creditable proof of the liberal govern. 
ment of Stephen Batory—one of the ablest monarchs who 
ever sat on the throne of Poland—that, so long ago as 1576, 
he issued an edict prohibiting the imputation of this crime to 
the Jews, as being utterly inconsistent with the principles of 
their religion. Yet, in spite of this enactment, the fanatical 
suspicion continued to display itself at frequent intervals. 
‘Wonderful as it may seem,’ says Milman, ‘ such things have 
taken place in our own times, in the nineteenth century ;’ 
but the learned historian evidently assumed that the strange 
fanaticism had been finally quelled by the famous ukase of the 
Russian Government, in 1835, which went in the same direc- 
tion as the earlier prohibition of the Polish king.* We may 
therefore imagine the astonishment which the historian would 
have experienced, had he lived to learn that, half a century 
after he thought it had been extinguished, this ancient delu- 
sion was to revive with an apparently undiminished vigour ; 
that an Hungarian court was to spend thirty-one days in the 
solemn trial of a Jewish family on the charge of sacrificing a 
Christian girl in their synagogue; that a learned professor, 
in the Imperial and Royal University of Prague, was to write 
in defence of the charge, and that the trial was to form the 
subject of an extensive controversial literature in the lan- 
guage of the most learned nation in the world.+ 


* Milman’s ‘ History of the Jews,’ vol. iii. p. 389. 
+ An article by Dr. Wright, on ‘The Jews, and the Malicious Charge of 
Human Sacrifice,’ in the ‘Nineteenth Century’ for Novemb:2r, 1883, contains 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that Maimon’s family should 
have been exposed not only to the general misfortunes with 
which their religious faith has commonly been visited in the 
past, but also to the special suspicion which has just been 
described. As illustrating the wrongs under which he was 
brought up, an incident may be selected which gives at the 
same time a frightful revelation of the state of law, morality, 
and religion in Poland during the last century. The most 
prominent figure in this incident-was the clergyman of the 
Russian Church in the district—the ‘ Pope,’ as he is styled in 
the provincial dialect; and if he is sketched in somewhat 
dark hues by the autobiographer, the depth of the colouring 
can be pardoned in view of the intensity of feeling under 
which the sketch must have been drawn. The ecclesiastic 
was not only an ignoramus, with scarcely even an elementary 
education, but he was grossly addicted to the vice which pre- 
vails among the Northern nations; and this vice he was ac- 
customed to indulge with his boorish parishioners at the village 
inn, which Maimon’s grandfather kept in connection with his 
farm. Unfortunately the tippling churchman assumed that 
he was at liberty to run up an unlimited bill on the credit of 
his office ; but naturally the innkeeper took a different view, 
and the stoppage of the liquor-supply formed the provocation 
of a scheme of revenge so fiendish, that it would be incredible 
if we were not otherwise aware of the barbarity generally 
displayed towards the Jews. The semi-savage ecclesiastic 
bribed a beaver-trapper, who was in the habit of trading his 
game with Maimon’s grandfather, to leave with the old man 
a bag containing the dead body of a child, on the pretence 
that it was a beaver. The bag was unsuspectingly received, 
as the game had always to be delivered secretly at night, 
since it was a preserve of the nobles; but an hour or two 
after the poacher had left his burden, the old man was roused 
by the Pope at the head of a mob, threatening vengeance for 
the crime of the popular hallucination. The grandfather 
was arrested; torture was employed to wring from him a 
confession of the crime, and he would undoubtedly have been 
sentenced to death had not the poacher turned up in time 
and blabbed the whole conspiracy. ‘The fellow was flogged,’ 
says Maimon; ‘but the Pope remained Pope.’ The narra- 
tive closes with a touching Oriental trait, descriptive of the 
mode in which the event was viewed in the family of 
Maimon. 


an interesting and exhaustive account of the trial at Tisza Eszlar, as well as of 
the literature connected with it. 
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For an everlasting memorial of this deliverance of my grandfather 
from death, my father composed in Hebrew a sort of epopee, interspersed 
with lyrical sengs, in which the whole event was narrated, and the 
goodness of God was sung. It was also made a law that the day of this 
deliverance should be celebrated every year in the family, and that this 
poem should be read at the celebration, like the Book of Esther at the 
festival of Haman.* 


There is scarcely anything more anomalous in the whole 
course of Christian civilization than the persistent cruelty 
which Christian peoples and governments have exercised 
towards the Jews. The only palliation of their treatment in 
Poland is to be found in the fact, that the peasantry and 
other commoners in general do not seem to have fared 
much better at the hands of their social superiors. In fact, 
the revelations which Maimon’s autobiography contains of 
incapacity and vice among the governing classes of Poland, 
leave no room for wonder, and little even for regret, that the 
country has passed into the hands of the stronger govern- 
ments by which it was surrounded. It would require the 
transcription of all the early chapters of the autobiography 
to give an adequate idea of the cruel oppression which the 
people of Poland must have suffered. One sketch, however, 
may be adduced as helping us to picture the kind of life 
amid which Maimon’s childhood was passed. His grand- 
father, with whom he lived, had taken a lease of a farm; and 
by his contract the buildings were all to be put into a state 
of thorough repair for his use. This part of the contract, 
however, he could not get fulfilled; and the old man had too 
keen a sense of his rights to improve the property at his own 
expense, even though it would obviously, as the grandson 
points out, have cost him less in the long run. The result is 
thus described : 


As there was a considerable traffic at this place, and the bridges were 
in a bad condition, it happened not infrequently that, just when a Polish 
nobleman with his rich train was passing, the bridges broke, and horse 
and rider were plunged into the swamp. The poor farmer was then 
dragged to the bridge, where he was laid down and flogged till it was 
thought that sufficient revenge had been taken. My grandfather there- 
fore did everything in his power to guard against this evil in the future. 
For this purpose he placed some one to keep watch at the bridge, so that 
whenever any noble was going to pass that way, the sentinel might bring 
word as quickly as possible to the house, and he might thus have time 
with his whole family to save himself in the neighbouring wood. There- 
upon every one ran with terror out of the house, and not infrequently had 
they all to remain the whole night in the open air, till one after another 


* Vol. i. p. 23. 
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ventured to approach the house. This sort of life lasted for some gene- 
rations. My father used to relate an incident of this life which happened 
to himself when he was still a little boy of about eight years. The 
whole family had fled to their customary refuge; but my father, who 
knew nothing of the matter, and was playing at the back of the stove, 
stayed behind alone. When the angry lord came into the inn, and found 
nobody on whom he could wreak his vengeance, he ordered every corner 
of the house to be searched, when my father was found behind the stove. 
The lord asked him if he could drink brandy, and, upon the boy refusing, 
shouted, ‘If you will not drink brandy, you shall drink water.’ There- 
upon he ordered a bucketful of water to be brought, and forced my father, 
by lashes with his whip, to drink it out. As a matter of course, this 
treatment brought on a fever which lasted nearly a whole year, and com- 
pletely undermined his health. . . , It was not, however, the terror and 
consternation only into which we used to be thrown on the occasion of 
such a flight; there came, in addition to this, the plundering of the 
exposed house by the intruders. Beer, brandy, and mead were drunk at 
pleasure ; the spirit of revenge even went so far at times that the casks 
were left to run dry; corn and fowls were carried off, &e. Had my 
grandfather, instead of seeking justice from a more powerful litigant, 
rather borne the injustice, and built the bridge at his own expense, he 
would have been able to avoid all these evils. He appealed, however, 
persistently to his contract, and the steward of the estate made sport of 
his misery.* 


This is one of the mildest instances recorded by Maimon 
of the insufferable insolence which must have been common 
among the Polish nobility. Scenes like this evidently occu- 
pied a prominent place among the memories of his earlier 
years, and contributed in no slight degree to the formation of 
his subsequent character. 

It seems to have been a general ambition among the Jews 
of Poland, if not elsewhere, to educate one son at least to be 
a rabbi; and Solomon Maimon was selected by his father 
for this destination. Accordingly he received, not only the 
common education of Jewish children, but he was specially 
instructed in the mysteries of rabbinical learning. It is 
almost inconceivable, that, in the midst of the civilization of 
last century, and at no great distance from its principal 
centres, there should have been large communities among 
whom the highest education was limited to the Talmud. But 
among orthodox Jews—and they naturally formed the ma- 
jority—it was only a traitor to the ancient faith who dared 
aspire to any other learning. It is true that, especially in 
its discussion of questions in jurisprudence, the Talmud con- 
tains a great deal of valuable thought ; it is true also, that 
its very vice of absurd subtlety in division and definition 
tended to the cultivation of accurate thinking: but in this, 


* Vol. i. pp. 9-13, 
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as unfortunately in many other cases, the end of education 
was sacrificed to the means; and the accuracy of thought 
acquired was wasted upon problems which could never con- 
ceivably affect the real interests of human life. Probably, 
however, the understanding, which is wakened to a con- 
sciousness of its powers by such an education, will at times 
expand beyond the control of its teachers, and rush into 
realms of thought which they have vainly forbidden it to 
tread. This was the result with Maimon; and his auto- 
biography is one of the most interesting records ever written 
of a spirit imprisoned within almost insuperable barriers to 
culture, yet acquiring strength to burst all these, and to 
become even a calculable power in directing the course of 
speculation in his time. 

It was not long before young Maimon began to feel a dis- 
taste for the Talmudic discipline to which his early education 
was restricted, and to exhibit a craving for the fruit of the 
forbidden tree of knowledge— 


_ Take (says he) the subjects of the Talmud, which, with the exception 
of jurisprudence, are dry, and mostly unintelligible to a child—the laws 
of sacrifice, of purification, of forbidden meats, of holidays, &c., in which 
the most extraordinary rabbinical conceits are elaborated in numerous 
volumes with the finest dialectic, and the most absurd questions with the 
highest effort of intellectual power; for example, how many white hairs 
a red cow may have, and yet remain a red cow; * how different kinds of 
scabs must be arranged so as to require this or that kind of purification ; 
whether one may kill a louse or a flea on the Sabbath, of which the 
former is allowed, while the latter is a deadly sin; whether the slaughter 
of an animal should be executed at the neck or at the tail; whether the 
high priest put on his shirt or his hose first; whether the brother of a 
man who died childless, being required by law to marry the widow, is 
relieved from his obligation if he falls off a roof and sticks in the mud? 
Ohe jam satis est ! Compare these glorious discussions with history or 
science, and you will readily sympathize with my preference. } 


Maimon’s first draught of the learning which he thus 
sought was meagre and muddy enough. A cupboard in his 
father’s house contained a few old Hebrew books. Among 
these were a Josephus, a History of the Persecutions of the 
Jews in Spain and Portugal, and a Hebrew Chronicle. The 
last was by a learned Chief Rabbi of Prague, who had been a 
friend of Tycho Brahe, and had wrought with him in the 


* This reminds one of some of the puzzles ascribed to Eubulides the Megarie, 
‘such as 6 gaXaxpéc, or Calvus—How many hairs may a man lose before he can 
be said to be bald? Puzzles like these meet us all through the history of 
speculation from the time of Zeno the Eleatic; they are in fact based on the 
perplexity of thinking continuous quantities under discrete forms. 

t Vol. i. pp. 36-7. 
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observatory at Copenhagen. He was also the author of an 
astronomical work, which fortunately was in the cupboard 
with the books before mentioned. This work was the most 
important discovery young Maimon made; it opened to him 
a new world. In order to ayoid suspicion, the poor boy, 
still only in his seventh year, had to creep out of bed after all 
the family had gone to rest, and, under the terror of dis- 
covery—perhaps also with some qualms of conscience at his 
own boldness—revel in the forbidden joy of studying a profane 
science. He worked at the book, however, to such good pur- 
pose, that before long he had even constructed an armillary 
sphere to illustrate for himself the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. Unfortunately his grandmother, whose bed he was 
obliged by the poverty of his home to share, was roused by 
him one night as he was engaged in his study; and when 
she saw him gazing now on his book, then on a meaningless 
combination of little wheels and rods, gave way at last to the 
horrid fear that her grandson had lost his reason. Next day 
the instrument was brought out of its hiding-place ; and it is 
to the credit of Maimon’s father that, though he was obliged 
to express disapprobation of all learning outside the Talmud, 
yet, on receiving explanations, he was evidently unable to 
conceal a certain amount of satisfaction with his son’s work. 

In reading the Hebrew books obtained in the way de- 
scribed, Maimon noticed that, for the purpose of numbering 
the sheets, the printer had sometimes employed other cha- 
racters than those of the Hebrew alphabet. These turned 
out to be Roman and German letters. By painfully com- 
paring their value as numerals with the corresponding letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet, he succeeded in making out their 
phonetic function. He was able even to put together the 
letters of German words which he came upon occasionally in 
his reading ; but he remained somewhat uncertain about the 
result of all this labour till he found accidentally a few leaves 
of an old German book. Great was his joy on discovering 
that the laborious process of deciphering had not been fruit- 
less toil. 

By this time the young lad had gained some reputation in 
the Jewish community as giving promise of becoming a great 
rabbi. Reference has already been made to the ambition of 
the Polish Jews to have one son at least a rabbi. Now, it 
sometimes happens among the Jews, as among other peoples, 
that a father is not blest with sons; and then the ambitiou 
assumes a new form ; it is converted into the desire of obtain- 
ing a rabbi for a son-in-law. Accordingly, Maimon’s father, 
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who had suffered all the miseries of a wrongful ejection from 
his old farm, and had fallen into an extremely straitened 
financial condition, found a certain commercial value in 
educating the boy for the rabbinical profession ; and that 
interest became enhanced as the fame of the boy’s precocious 
promise spread. As soon as he approached a marriageable 
age—that is, when he had passed his tenth year—more than 
one wealthy Jew became a suitor for the honour of such a 
son-in-law. One contract of marriage had been concluded by 
the fathers of the two interested parties, and Maimon’s father 
had the satisfaction of receiving a much-needed sum of fifty 
thalers as his remuneration for the surrender of his son; but 
unfortunately the young lady died of smallpox before the 
contract was fulfilled. The expectant bridegroom, who had 
never seen his unfortunate betrothed, was at his age not 
unnaturally consoled for the loss by being able, when his 
mother’s back was turned, to enjoy stealthily the sweet cakes 
which she had baked in anticipation of the wedding. A 
second contract was entered into with a well-to-do, but 
coarse-minded, widow, in favour of her daughter; but while 
this contract was still unsettled, a third suitor appeared in a 
wealthy neighbour who wooed the young rabbi for an only 
daughter and heiress. Afraid that the bold widow might 
forestall him, this gentleman entered Maimon’s house one 
night, and carried off the boy by force; but as the widow had 
concluded a legal contract with Maimon’s father before, she 
entered a suit in the court of the district for the recovery of 
her future son-in-law, and obtained an injunction compelling 
his surrender. The result was that the boy, at the age of 
eleven years, was handed over to the tender mercies of a 
vulgar woman and her daughter. With a naiveté somewhat 
too frank, he tells his readers that he had not at his marriage 
formed the vaguest idea of his new position, though efforts 
were made to instruct him in its significance ; but it will be 
acknowledged that the instruction came all too soon, when it 
made him a father at the age of fourteen. Of the miseries 
resulting from his misalliance, imagination may be left to fill 
up the detail. Maimon was married to be supported by his 
wife’s income, and he was therefore more at liberty to leave 
her than if the dependence had been on the other side. The 
two seemed to have lived little together at all, and their 
marriage was dissolved years afterwards in Germany. 

Let us return from this matrimonial digression to the 
development of Maimon’s intellectual character. The read- 
ing of the few Hebrew books, to which reference has been 
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made, had opened his mind to the fact that there is a vast 
body of truth outside of the Talmud—truth which for him 
would have been kept a sealed book by the traditional educa- 
tion of his profession. The problem for him now came to be, 
how to find an entrance into this domain of knowledge, of 
which he had obtained but a brief and imperfect glimpse. 
The apparently insuperable obstacles by which he was sur- 
rounded, and the eagerness of his spirit to overcome these, 
cannot be more vividly pictured than by the attempts which 
he made to solve this problem. His efforts ran at first in two 
directions. 

His first effort was one extremely natural for a Jew. Every 
one has heard something of the Cabbalah, and this is not the 
place to enter into any special exposition of the subject. 
Based apparently on a sort of mystical pantheism, it presents 
a philosophical, or pseudophilosophical, side which has made 
it attractive to a certain class of speculative minds like our 
own Henry More; but as it builds on this basis, not only a 
theory of the presence of the supernatural in all the phenomena 
of nature, but also an application of the theory in the practice 
of magic, it has often brought itself into disrepute by offering 
a convenient handle to the charlatan and the cheat. It is not 
a matter of surprise that the undisciplined intellect of Maimon 
should have been charmed with this system. He does not 
indeed remain under its influence long, but while he does he 
accepts its teaching with unhesitating faith. He puts himself 
in communication with a preacher who bears the reputation 
of a Cabbalist, and learns, among other things, that it is 
possible, by observing certain rules, to render himself in- 
visible. This trick he was especially anxious to learn, as he 
foresaw in it a means of acquiring power over his mother-in- 
law, and putting a check on her ill-usage. 


I begged the preacher earnestly, therefore (he says), to communicate 
this secret. I pretended that my object was merely to do good and to 
guard against evil. The preacher consented, but told me at the same 
time that on my side some preparations were demanded. Three days in 
succession I was required to fast, and every day to make some ichudim. 
These are Cabbalistic formule of prayer, the secret meaning of which 
aims at producing in the intellectual world sexual unions, by means of 
which certain effects are to be promoted in the physical world. I did 
everything with delight, performed the conjuration which he had taught 
me, and believed now with all assurance that I was invisible. Immedi- 
ately I hurried into the Beth Hamidras—the Jewish academy—went up 
to one of my comrades and gave him a vigorous box on the ear. He, how- 
ever, was no coward, and returned the blow with interest. I started back ; 
I could not conceive how he had been able to see me, as I had observed 
with the utmost accuracy the preachev’s prescriptions. Still, I thought, I 
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may perhaps have neglected something without my knowledge and will. 
I resolved, therefore, to undertake the operation anew. ‘This time, how- 
ever, I was not going to venture upon the test of a box on the ear; I only 
went into the academy in order to observe my comrades as a mere spec- 
tator. But as soon as I entered, one of them came up to me and showed 
me a difficult passage in the Talmud, which he wanted me to explain. I 
stood completely astonished and inconsolable over the failure of my hopes.** 


But his disgust at the failure of the Cabbalistic teachings 
to produce their promised result had a beneficent issue; it 
drove him out of their stifling labyrinths into the open air of 
rational scientific inquiry. ‘This escape formed the object of 
a second effort to overcome the obstacles in the way of his 
education. He had imperfectly mastered the German language 
by the painful process of deciphering which has been described; 
and he was therefore eager to obtain some German books, but 
unable to find any in Lithuania. He had heard, however, 
that the chief rabbi of a place at some distance had in his 
youth received a German education, was said to cultivate (in 
secret, of course) his youthful scientific tastes, and to possess 
a library with some German works. Maimon resolved at 
once on a pilgrimage to this exceptional rabbi. The distance 
of the journey did not damp the ardour of the young enthu- 
siast. He does not tell us what the distance was, but he had 
before walked thirty German miles merely to see a Hebrew 
work of the tenth century on the Peripatetic philosophy. 
Though still without money, or any means of locomotion but 
those which nature has provided, he started on his journey ; 
and in the condition in which he was on arriving at his 
destination, we are not surprised that the rabbi opened his 
eyes in astonishment when he made known his unexpected 
request. He was kindly received, however, and supplied with 
some German books. Among these the most important were 
an old work on Optics and Sturm’s ‘Physics.’ ‘ Full of 
ecstasy ’—that is his own phrase—he returned with these 
treasures. There is a touching childishness in the descrip- 
tion he gives of the effect these books produced in enabling 
him to understand the simple facts of nature, and in awaken- 
ing the consciousness of his intellectual superiority to the 
ignorant multitude by whom he was surrounded. His attempts 
to enlighten his friends with the new ideas of which his mind 
was full were sometimes amusingly unsuccessful. A neigh- 
bouring rabbi was startled by the information that the earth 
is a round ball, and, like all who can merely imagine without 
comprehending the action of gravitation, ridiculed Maimon’s 
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teachings by insisting that the antipodes would be sure to fall 
off. 

The powerful influence of the books thus obtained by 
Maimon is strikingly indicated by the unquestioning faith 
with which he received their teachings. Sturm, the physicist, 
was a Cartesian; and the philosophy of Descartes is cha- 
racterized by a rigid dualism which separates mind and 
matter into two mutually exclusive spheres. As a result of 
this, all the phenomena of organic, and therefore even of 
animal life, are explained as purely material, and as conse- 
quently to be referred wholly to the action of a material 
mechanism. Professor Huxley, in a well-known paper on the 
question, ‘Are Animals Automata?’ has, with a generous 
appreciation of the great French philosopher, pointed out 
how in many ways he anticipated the modern physiological 
doctrine of reflex nervous action, and how the phenomena of 
such action go to support the Cartesian theory of animal life. 
But the English physiologist wisely and charitably recom- 
mends that, in our relations with inferior creatures, we should 
be guided, not by the doctrine of Descartes, but rather by the 
sentiment of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. To Maimon, however, it never occurred to temper 
the enthusiasm of his speculative opinions by any considera- 
tions of this kind. Walking in the country one day with 
some friends, he commenced belabouring for his amusement 
an unfortunate goat that happened to be on the road; and in 
reply to the expostulations against his cruelty, he contended 
that the cry of the poor brute was no more an expression of 
pain felt than the sound of a beaten drum. 

To appreciate the difficulties amid which Maimon carried 
on his studies, it is necessary to bear in mind the fact that, 
notwithstanding his marriage and the agreement under which 
it was contracted, he was obliged to find the means of his own 
support. This he did by undertaking the work of a family 
tutor, and a scene from his experience in this employment 
will help to fill up the picture of his early life before he left 
his native land. 


My first situation as a family tutor (he says) was about a league from 
my residence, in the house of a wretched farmer in a still more wretched 
village ; and my salary was five Polish thalers. The poverty, ignorance, 
and rudeness in the manner of life here were indescribable. The farmer 
himself was a man of about fifty years, whose whole face was overgrown 
with hair, ending in a dirty, thick beard, as black as pitch. His language 
was a sort of muttering, and intelligible only to the boors with whom he 
held daily intercourse. Not only was he ignorant of Hebrew, but he 
could not speak a word of Jewish; his only speech was Russian—the 
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common patois of the peasantry. Imagine wife and children of the same 
stamp. Moreover the apartment they lived in was a hovel of smoke, 
black as coal inside and out, without a chimney, but with merely an 
opening in the roof for the exit of the smoke—an opening which was 
carefully closed as soon as the fire was allowed to go out, in order that 
the heat might not escape. The windows were narrow strips of pine laid 
crosswise over one another and covered with paper. This apartment 
served for sitting, drinking, eating, study, and sleep. Now think of this 
room intensely heated, and the smoke, as generally happens in winter, 
driven back by wind and damp into the room, which is filled with it even 
to suffocation. Here hang foul washing and other dirty pieces of clothing 
on poles fixed across the room, for the purpose of killing the vermin in 
the smoke. Here hang sausages to dry, from which the fat is constantly 
trickling down on the heads of people. Yonder stand tubs with sour 
cabbage and beets, which form the chief food of the Lithuanians. Ina 
corner stands the water for daily use, and alongside of it the dirty water. 
Here bread is kneaded, cooking and baking are done, the cow is milked, 
and so forth. 

In this magnificent dwelling the peasants sit on the bare earth; you 
dare not sit higher, if you do not wish to be suffocated with the smoke. 
Here they drink brandy, and riot. In a corner sit the people of the 
house ; I used to sit behind the stove with my dirty half-naked scholars, 
and expound to them out of an old tattered Bible from Hebrew into 
Russian Jewish. All this made such a splendid group as deserved to be 
sketched only by a Hogarth, and to be sung only by a Butler.* 


The miserable tutor goes on to add to the picture of his 
sufferings some traits of barbarous license and cruelty per- 
petrated by a Russian regiment which had been billeted in 
the village and neighbourhood; but the details are almost too 
unsavoury for translation. It is not surprising that in this 
pitiable plight he should acknowledge, ‘Brandy became of ne- 
cessity my only comfort; it enabled me to forget all my misery.’ 

Such were the unfavourable conditions under which Maimon 
struggled for intellectual life, and the result was, not unnatu- 
rally, a revolution rather than a growth. But such a revo- 
lution could not fail to send its influences beyond the region 
of the intellect into the moral and spiritual life. It is to be 
feared, indeed, that the removal of the old landmarks of thought 
by which he had been guided did not lead to the most satis- 
factory results; that in fact he never came to complete harmony 
with himself in the higher regions of mental existence. His 
confessions, which at times are almost as offensively frank 
as those of Rousseau, leave no room for doubt that, at least 
at a later period when he came under the shock of the mul- 
titudinous novel influences of German society, his revolt 
against the narrow life of speculation to which he had been 
confined in Poland led to his abandonment of those simple 
rules of moral conduct which have been found among all 

* Vol. i. pp. 198-200. 
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civilized communities indispensable to individual and social} 
well-being. But as long as he remained in Poland, his 
intellectual development exerted a more wholesome influence 
on his life. Apparently, and naturally, the same culture 
which revealed to him the explanation of physical phenomena, 
forced him to inquire into the meaning of the religious phe- 
nomena to which he and his people had been accustomed. 
Under this impulse he soon came to recognize the truth that 
all religious ceremonies are mere ‘forms of godliness,’ which 
are of no value when they have lost their power ; and he began 
accordingly to aspire after a spiritual life which grasped the 
realities that are symbolized in the forms of religious worship. 
This aspiration attracted him for a while to the Jewish sect 
called Hasidim, ‘the pious,’ which evidently has an affinity, 
in its character as well as its name, with the pietists of the 
Christian Church, and in its practical precepts encourages 
asceticism almost as extravagant as any that has been enjoined 
by the most irrational of monastic sects. For a man who 
had tasted, like Maimon, the delights of intellectual freedom, 
it was impossible to remain at this stage of spiritual develop- 
ment; and his first advance was to an attitude which repre- 
sents the philosophical counterpart of religious asceticism— 
that of the cynic. 

This attitude of his internal life, combined with the dis- 
comfort of his external circumstances, his imperious in- 
tellectual cravings, and the insuperable obstacles to their 
satisfaction, produced a state of such unendurable dis- 
content, that he resolved at last upon quitting Poland. 
The outlet to the trade of the river Niemen, on which it will 
be remembered that Maimon’s native village lay, is the 
Prussian town of Konigsberg; and he induced one of the 
traders on the river to take him thither by boat. We might 
have expected that at Koénigsberg he would have sought the 
acquaintance of Immanuel Kant, through whom the old 
university town was acquiring a permanent place in European 
literature ; but Maimon was utterly ignorant of the great 
movements of thought outside of Judaism. On his arrival 
at Konigsberg he fortunately fell in with a party of students, 
who at first made a little excusable fun at his expense, but 
soon discovered that he was no ordinary man. In spite of 
the obstacles of his strange dialect, which was a mixture of 
German, Hebrew, and Lithuanian, he succeeded in making 
known to them his intentions. On their advice he resolved 
to go on to Berlin, and with the young enthusiasm of student 
comrades they gave him some generous help for the journey. 
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The incidents of this journey are related at times with 
amusing, but oftener with pathetic, effect. To realize the 
hardships which Maimon suffered, the difficulties of travelling 
a century ago must be remembered: it took him five weeks 
to go by sea from Konigsberg to Stettin, and two or three 
weeks more to reach Berlin. It must also be kept in mind 
that he had to depend for support on such charitable gifts as 
were offered to him on the way, and to find rest on the straw 
of any stable or barn in which he was allowed to take refuge 
for the night. When he arrived at Berlin, the poor wanderer 
thought that he had reached the end of his misery; but he 
was disappointed—the worst was yet to come. 

In those old days, though they were the days when Moses 
Mendelssohn was one of the most influential thinkers in 
German literature, and Lessing was writing ‘Nathan der Weise,’ 
and Kant was about to publish his ‘ Religion innerhalb der 
Grenzen der reinen Vernunft,’ the ancient municipal regula- 
tions for the Jews were still with all their barbarity enforced 
in the principal towns of Germany. Berlin confined Jews 
to a single gate for their entrance and exit from the city, and 
beggars of the Jewish race were absolutely excluded. The 
Jews of Berlin had therefore provided near the gate a sort of 
hospital in which their poor countrymen might find refuge. 
To this institution Maimon sought admittance, and applied 
to a man, whose dress showed him to be a rabbi, in order 
that he might make known the object of his visit to Berlin. 
Unfortunately this rabbi happened to belong to the straitest 
sect of the Pharisees, and was horrified to meet with another 
rabbi so regardless of the orthodox faith as to make a long 
journey for the purpose of studying sciences which are not 
recognized in Talmudic tradition. The result was that the 
municipal regulations of Berlin were called into force by the 
orthodox Jewish authorities to prevent the unhappy traveller 
from even entering the city, and with the charitable gift of a 
pfennig he was dismissed from the hospital. 

It is impossible to read without being deeply affected the 
story of Maimon’s misery and despair over this disappoint- 
ment. For the greater part of the day he lay by the road- 
side helplessly bewailing his lot, apd able to answer only with 
inarticulate sobs the questions of sympathetic passers-by. 
Strangely enough the only man to play a part at all resem- 
bling that of the good Samaritan was a professional beggar 
whom he met accidentally on the way. In company with 
this fellow he strolled through the country for some six 
months, obliged to make his living by beggary. In this 
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capacity he made his way to a town in Posen, where he for- 
tunately came upon an old Polish acquaintance who introduced 
him to the chief rabbi of the place. The rabbi was at once 
astonished at the Talmudic learning of Maimon, took him 
into his house, and supplied him with clothes; and the 
grateful wanderer describes with touching pathos the delight 
he had that night on enjoying the rest of a bed the first time 
for many months. Through this rabbi he attained a position 
of comfort as tutor in a wealthy Jewish family, and he speaks 
of the following two years as being the happiest of his life. 
The leisure which he thus enjoyed enabled him to extend his 
studies, and apparently these were occupied a good deal with 
the writings of his celebrated namesake of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Moses ben Maimon, commonly known by the classical 
patronymic, Maimonides. Of this great thinker, Maimon 
speaks with almost idolatrous veneration, as having contri- 
buted more than all other influences to the development of 
his mental character. He therefore interrupts his narrative 
at this point to introduce a long dissertation on the works of 
Maimonides, extending through ten chapters of the second 
volume, and intended to explain especially the drift of the 
celebrated treatise, ‘ More Nevochim.’ 

But under the influence of these studies, Maimon began 
again to crave for the intellectual stir of Berlin life. This 
craving was intensified by the occasional conflicts which arose 
between his advancing opinions and the orthodoxy dominant 
in the circle in which he moved. Accordingly, oyercoming 
the allurements of the external comfort which he enjoyed, he 
started once more for Berlin. With the means which he had 
acquired he was able to enter the city under more favourable 
auspices than before, and fortunately soon after his arrival 
he made the acquaintance of Moses Mendelssohn and other 
men of literary taste and social position. It took a long time 
for him, however, to fit into the usages of German social life, 
and it appears from his own confessions that his habit of 
playing the pauper, not to speak of faults more serious still, 
began ere long to repel the sympathy of his best friends. 
After they had endeavoured for some years to open for him a 
career by which he might attain independence, it became clear 
that all their efforts were in vain. At last Mendelssolin found 
it necessary to come to an explanation, and with kindly 
frankness stated to Maimon the complaints of his friends. 
The interview between the two men was exceedingly charac- 
teristic of both, and the result of it was that Maimon saw he 
could remain in Berlin no longer. 
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For a few years after this, therefore, his life becomes again 
unsettled. Most of the time was spent in Holland and in 
Hamburg. Although he had no permanent occupation, he 
succeeded somehow in finding the means of support, but the 
difficulty of doing so at times drove him to all the resources 
of despair. Once he appears on the verge of committing 
suicide; at another time his desperate circumstances are 
perhaps even more strikingly indicated by his proposal to 
abandon the Jewish faith. He had of course learned from 
experience since he left Poland that one of the greatest 
obstacles to his success in life lay in his nationality, and 
when in Hamburg he formed the resolution to connect him- 
self with the Christian Church. Accordingly he made known 
his intention to a Lutheran pastor in a letter which is cer- 
tainly one of the most extraordinary ever addressed to a 
Christian minister. It ran as follows: 


‘Tam a native of Poland, belonging to the Jewish nation, destined by 
my education and studies to be a rabbi, but in the thickest darkness I 
have perceived some light. This induced me to search further after light 
and truth, and to free myself completely from the darkness of superstition 
and ignorance. In order to this end, which could not be attained in my 
native place, I came to Berlin, where by the support of some illuminati 
of our nation I studied for some years—not indeed after ary plan, but 
merely to satisfy my craving for knowledge. But as our nation is unable 
to make use, not only of such planless studies, but even of those conducted 
on the most perfect plan, it cannot be blamed for becoming tired of them 
and pronouncing their encouragement to be useless. I have therefore 
resolved, in order to secure my temporal as well as eternal happiness, 
which depends on the attainment of perfection, and in order to become 
useful to myself as well as others, to accept the Christian religion. It is 
true the Jewish religion, in regard to its articles of faith, comes nearer 
to reason than the Christian. But since the latter in regard to practical 
use has an advantage over the former, and since morality, which consists 
not in opinions but in actions, is the aim of all religions in general, 
clearly the latter comes nearer than the former to this aim. Moreover, 
I hold the mysteries of the Christian religion for that which they are, 
that is, allegorical representations of the truths that are most important 
for man. By this means I make my faith in them harmonize with 
reason, but I cannot believe them according to their common meaning. 
I beg therefore most respectfully an answer to the question, whether after 
this confession I am worthy of the Christian religion or not. In the 
former case I am ready to carry my proposal into effect. In the latter, 
however, I must give up all claim to a religion which enjoins me to lie— 
that is, to deliver in words a confession of faith which contradicts my 
reason.’ * 


This letter was followed by an interview, quite as charac- 
teristic, with the good clergyman addressed; and it can 
scarcely surprise any one that Maimon’s proposal was never 
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carried any further. After the failure of this project he turned 
his steps to Berlin once more; and here, though not till a 
further period of uncertain struggle had been gone through, 
he succeeded at last in finding congenial employment in 
literature. Besides numerous contributions to periodicals, he 
produced several independent works—some in elucidation of 
Jewish thought, some in discussion of the philosophical 
problems of his time. Of the former class the most im- 
portant is a commentary on the ‘ More Nevochim’ of Mai- 
monides ; among the latter a chief place is assigned to his 
‘Versuch wber die Transscendentalphilosophie.’ It was 
during his final residence in Berlin that Maimon first became 
acquainted with the works of Kant. The ‘Kritik of Pure 
Reason’ had indeed been before the world for nine or ten 
years prior to this time, but Maimon had never in his roving 
career enjoyed an opportunity of examining the work. After 
it had been studied he set himself to write his essay on the 
‘Transcendental Philosophy.’ The essay was shown in 
writing to Marcus Merz, the well-known friend and disciple 
of Kant, and through him it was forwarded to the philosopher 
at Konigsberg. After a while Kant replied that his numerous 
occupations had prevented him from looking through the 
work at first, and that he had been on the point of returning 
it unread with an excuse, when he happened to glance over a 
few pages, and was at once struck with the conviction that 
‘not only had none of his opponents understood him or the 
question at issue so well, but few could show the same keen- 
ness of insight into such questions.’ It is true that Kant’s 
matured opinion of Maimon’s work after its publication was 
less favourable; but this was perhaps counterbalanced by 
another incident. A copy of the work was sent for review to 
the Jena ‘ Literaturzeitung.’ A long time passed without 
any notice appearing ; and on inquiry being made as to the 
cause of the delay, a reply was received to the effect that the 
editor had tried three of the ablest speculative thinkers 
among his contributors, but that all had declined to under- 
take the work as being beyond their powers. 

Here the writer closes the story of his strange career; but 
it may be added that, after the many vicissitudes through 
which he had passed, he found a home in the house of a 
friendly Graf Kalkreuth, at whose country-seat he died on 
November 22, 1800.* 

J. CLARK MURRAY. 


* Fischer’s ‘ Geschichte der Neueren Philosophie,’ vol. y, p. 130, 
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Art. VI.—The Admissions of Agnosticism. 


Can the Old Faith live with the New? or, The Problem of Evolu- 
tion and Revelation, By Rev. George Martuesoy, M.A., 
D.D. 


Unver the above somewhat cumbrous title this able and 
original writer has given us a new eirenicon between religion 
and science. ‘The Old Faith’ is, of course, Biblical Chris- 
tianity, and ‘the New Faith’ is modern science, of which 
Evolution is the most characteristic doctrine. The argument 
professes to be only hypothetical, not taking Evolution as 
proved, but arguing that if it is proved it will in no way con- 
tradict ‘the Old Faith.’ But though the author makes no 
claim to any special knowledge of physical science, we can 
scarcely doubt that he believes Evolution to be true; and 
indeed there is little reason for any reticence on this subject 
on the part of theological writers, since Evolution has been 
accepted to the full by Professor Drummond in his ‘ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World ’—a book which has been eagerly 
welcomed by those who regard themselves as orthodox accord- 
ing to not only an English, but a Scottish standard of ortho- 
doxy. The subject of Dr. Matheson’s work is, however, by 
no means confined to the theological bearings of Evolution ; 
and, indeed, the main question of Faith versus Agnosticism— 
the question whether the nature of our thinking faculty and 
the conditions of our knowledge leave room for faith—goes far 
deeper than any question of physical science. 

In some respects the work before us reminds us of Bishop 
Temple’s Bampton Lectures on Agnosticism and Faith. But 
the contrast is more conspicuous than the resemblance. It 
is no disparagement to say that the bishop’s work is not an 
original one. His merit consists in having seized the best 
ideas on the subject that were floating in the intellectual 
atmosphere. He has mastered them thoroughly, made them 
his own, and given them adequate literary form and expres- 
sion ; but we do not think there is anything in his lectures 
which can be regarded as a totally new contribution to thought. 
In Dr. Matheson’s book, on the contrary, we constantly per- 
ceive the thinker at work. The different parts are of very 
unequal value, as is inevitable in such a book; but in the 
best parts, if not throughout the entire work, the author 
appears to have thought out his subjects for himself, and 
taken an original view of everything. 


Of course we do not mean that he has been anticipated by 
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no previous thinker. This in such a work would be impos- 
sible, and we think we perceive a remarkable coincidence 
between one of Dr. Matheson’s most valuable speculations and 
some of the ideas which Max Muller has placed at the begin- 
ning of his ‘ Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion.’ 
Both writers are compelled to endeavour to answer the ques- 
tion which stands at the beginning of every possible attempt 


at a philosophy of religion, What is the nature of the faculty: 


whereby we apprehend that which is directly made known 
neither in external observation nor in internal consciousness ? 
Self is made known in consciousness, and the external world 
in observation ; but whence comes an idea of that which 
underlies and transcends them both, in which they move and 
have their being ;—of the Infinite, the Divine? We believe 
that Kant referred this to a distinct elementary principle of 
the reason, not to be further accounted for. The Gnosties of 
the fourth century of Christianity maintained that God is 
made known only to particular men, or to men at particular 
times, and only in virtue of a specially imparted power of 
vision. This doctrine has never become extinct, and it appears 
to be implied in the view of conversion which has been lately 
set forth with extraordinary ability and eloquence in Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s ‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’ 
Opposed to the Gnostic view is the Agnostic, which maintains 
that the existence of any faculty for knowing God is a delu- 
sion, and that we must resign ourselves to total and hopeless 
ignorance of all that transcends the data furnished to our 
thought in observation and consciousness. 

Both Dr. Matheson and Max Miller are opposed alike to 
Gnosticism and to Agnosticism. Against the Agnostic, they 
maintain that we have a faculty by which we may attain to 
knowledge of that which Miiller calls the Infinite, and Mathe- 
son the Divine; and against the Gnostic they maintain that 
there is no special faculty or power, and no need for any, 
whereby to attain to supersensible and spiritual knowledge, 
but that such knowledge is to be attained by the natural and 
right use of our ordinary powers. 

It was said by John Stuart Mill, apparently without per- 
ceiving the importance of the admission, that ‘ the laws of 
nature cannot account for their own origin;’ nor, we may 
add, for their own existence. Sensible experience suggests 
questions which it cannot answer, nor find any data for 
answering. So soon as man learns to ask, Whence is the 
order of things, the framework of the universe ? or, if it has 
existed from eternity, what is the ground of its existence? 
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The Beginning of Religious Ideas. 97 


What is the invisible and intangible Power which has its 
visible and sensible manifestations in the sun, and in the 
wind, and in the changes of the seasons ?—in the act of ask- 
ing such questions as these, man has already recognized the 
existence of that which underlies and transcends the sensible 
universe, and, by definition, belongs to a supersensible world. 
The thought of the Invisible is suggested by the perception of 
the visible. And, as the visible is finite, the Invisible is con- 
ceived as the Infinite. This, in as few words as possible, 
is Dr. Matheson’s account of the beginning of the religious 
ideas. But we must quote the striking words in which he 
sums up the result of his inquiry— 


What we want now to emphasize is the fact that the process by which 
we arrived at this conclusion was itself a purely natural process. We 
did not reach it by any transcendentalism, we did not come to it by any 
mysticism; we were driven to it by the barred gate of our own ex- 
perience. It was the limits of our own senses that compelled us to seek 
a solution of the universe which invoked the presence of a Power beyond 
them. Experience, and nothing but experience, was the source of our 
information that nature was inadequate to account for her own existence. 
No transcendental logic, no mystical power of abstraction, no special 
faculty conversant with the things beyond experience, would ever in this 
matter have possessed one tithe of the authority which was wielded by 
the testimony of experience itself, when it told us that the domain of 
975 nature was too narrow and limited to account for what we see 
p- 56). 


Compare with this the following from Max Miuller— 


We have accepted the primitive savage with nothing but his five senses. 
These five senses supply him with a knowledge of finite things; our problem 
is how such a being ever comes to think or speak of anything not finite, 
but infinite. I answer, without any fear of contradiction, that it is his 
senses which give him his first impression of infinite things, and force 
him to the admission of the Infinite. Everything of which his senses 
cannot perceive a limit is, to a primitive savage, or to any man in an 
early stage of intellectual activity, unlimited or infinite. Man sees—he 
sees to a certain point, and there his eyesight breaks down. But exactly 
where his sight breaks down, there presses upon him, whether he likes it 
or not, the perception of the unlimited or the Infinite. It may be said 
that this is not perception, in the ordinary sense of the word. No more 
it is, but still less is it mere reasoning. In perceiving the Infinite, we 
neither count, nor measure, nor compare, nor name. We know not what 
it is, but we know that it is, and we know it because we actually feel it, 
and are brought in contact with it... . 

The more we advance the wider no doubt grows our horizon ; but there 
never is, and never can be, to our senses a horizon, unless as standing 
between the visible and finite on one side, and the invisible and infinite 
on the other. The Infinite, therefore, instead of being merely a late ab- 
straction, is really implied in the earliest manifestation of our sensuous 
knowledge (Hibbert Lectures, pp. 38, 39). 

NO, CLXIII. 
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Matheson’s treatment of the problem is not altogether iden- 
tical with Miiller’s, but still less do they exclude or contradict 
each other ; on the contrary, they confirm each other. Muller 
begins from visual perception, Matheson from thought. But 
the materials of thought are derived from perception—that 
which is presented in perception is represented in thought: 
between perception and thought there is no definite boundary ; 
and if the process of apprehending the Invisible and Infinite is 
begun in the act of perception, it will be carried forward in 
thought. 

Let us consider the point to which we have now attained 
in the light of modern philosophy. It may be urged that 
Infinite is a word of magnitude, and that any discussion in- 
volving considerations of magnitude raises the question of the 
nature of space and time—the question whether they are 
realities of the universe or only forms of thought. Our con- 
viction is that they are realities of the universe which have 
become forms of thought—forms of thought which are so 
because they first were realities of the universe. This ques- 
tion, however, is not raised in Dr. Matheson’s work, and we 
do not intend to discuss it now. We go on to consider the 
conception of the Invisible, to which both Matheson and 
Muller have led us. This is substantially identical with the 
Unknowable of that modern philosophy which is formulized in 
the writings of Herbert Spencer; a Power or Force which is 
self-existent, indestructible, and eternal; the ground of the 
existence of all things, and of which the universe of matter 
and mind is but a manifestation—of the essential nature of 
which we know and can know nothing. 

So: far as they go, these conclusions as to the ultimate 
reality of the universe will meet with the assent of Christian 
believers ; but those who stop there, and assert that no further 
knowledge is possible, call themselves not believers, but Agnos- 
tics. Such Agnosticism as this, however, is not mere blank 
ignorance, but the first step out of ignorance. Dr. Matheson 
says— 


To know that we know nothing, is already to have reached a fact of 
knowledge. When a man says, with Mr. Herbert Spencer, that the 
Power which rules the universe is inscrutable to him, he is not merely 
making a statement that he knows nothing about it—he is making a 
positive and not a negative statement; he is declaring that the Power 
which rules the universe has awakened within him a sense of mystery; 


oe on him to become conscious of a barrier to his own consciousness 
p. 356). 


But, as we have just seen, the philosophy which calls itself 
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Can God reveal Himself? 99 


Agnostic asserts much more concerning the hidden Power of 
the universe than its inscrutability. To call it inscrutable is 
a merely relative assertion—this can only mean inscrutable 
by our understanding ; but they also recognize it as a Power, 
and assert its self-existence and eternity—words which, so 
far as they go, describe what it is, not only in relation to our 
understanding, but in itself, and indeed nearly amount to a 
description of what, in the theology of the eighteenth century, 
used to be called the physical attributes of Deity. Such 
Agnosticism is not blank Atheism, but the first step out of 
Atheism; it may more properly be called naturalistic 
Pantheism. 

These, then, are the admissions of Agnosticism; that such 
a Power exists, and that man has faculties by which he can 
recognize, and is constrained to recognize, its existence. 
These are positive admissions, or rather positive assertions. 
It is true that from the religious point of view they do not in ~ 
themselves amount to much; they can scarcely be called 
religious doctrines at all; but they constitute a foundation on 
which the entire system of religious doctrine may be built. 
But when we seek to build on this foundation, and to add to 
these the doctrines of Divine will, knowledge, and holiness, 
with the possibilities of Revelation and of Incarnation, the 
Agnostics meet us with the assertion that all these are beyond 
the limits of our possible knowledge; that even if true, we 
could not know them to be true. Why not? If we can 
recognize the Divine Power (as the Agnosticism of Herbert 
Spencer expressly asserts that we can and must, though he 
does not call it Divine), where is the impossibility of our 
recognizing the Divine intelligence and holiness? Even if it 
is certain that these are made known neither in visible nature 
nor in consciousness, where is the impossibility that God may 
make them known by revelation? On his own principles, 
one who asserts nothing about the invisible Power of the 
universe except that it is inscrutable, ought to pronounce no 
dogma on the subject. Dogmatic belief may possibly be 
reasonable—whether it is so depends on the reasons to be 
produced for it; but dogmatic unbelief cannot possibly be 
reasonable, because, by its own admission, it is not founded 
on evidence, but on the absence of evidence. If it is urged 
that negative evidence when complete becomes positive, and 
that the absence of evidence for any revelation of God is 
equivalent to evidence of the absence of such revelation—we 
deny this ; we maintain, on the contrary, that even if it could 
be proved as true—what we believe to be the opposite of the 
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truth—that God had never revealed Himself in the past his- 
tory of mankind, this would not exclude the possibility that 
all past history may have been leading up to a revelation yet 
to be made. Agnosticism, which is the formulized confession 
of the limits of our knowledge, cannot, consistently with its 
own principles, say anything against this as a possibility. ./ 
Perhaps the reply to this will be, that there is in our own 
nature an impossibility of receiving a revelation of God ; that 
our knowledge is exclusively knowledge of sensible things and 
the relations subsisting among them, and that we have no 
faculty whereby to receive any communication of knowledge 
of things belonging to a supersensible order. 
_ We think we have replied to this already; and we may 
reply further, that our moral knowledge—our sense of duty— 
is knowledge transcending sensible things and the relations 
subsisting among them. But if it is said—and the Agnostic 
argument against all revelation must go this far if it is to be 
valid, not only against the fact of revelation, but against its 
possibility—that no imaginable evidence, consisting of miracle 
nd prophecy, could suffice to attest the fact of a revelation 
Being made, because such evidence is addressed to the senses 
—tmiracle to sight and prophecy to hearing—while the revela- 
tion to be attested belongs to a supersensible order, we reply 
‘that, as a matter of fact, we can and do reason truly from 
data of sensible perception to conclusions in the spiritual 
order. We reason from action, speech, and expression in our 
~ fellow-men, which are data of perception, to their thoughts, 
motives, and characters, which belong to a different order of 
being ; we have indeed no means of knowing the existence of 
minds in our fellow-men, except from such indications ; and 
it is equally legitimate to reason from the actions of God, 
either in the ordinary course of nature or in prophecy, 
miracle, and revelation, to His purposes and His character. 
Further ; though Agnostics know it not, the view which 
their philosophy gives of the relation of the Unknown Power 
of the universe to the mind of man makes such a revelation 
appear possible, and perhaps probable. We quote again from 
Dr. Matheson, who, after speaking of man’s discovery of the 
limits of his own powers, goes on to say-—— 


The recognition of a barred gate in the world of intellect is itself a. 
recognition of the fact that we are too large for our environment. The 
very ability to perceive our imprisonment is a proof that imprisonment is 
not the natural state of our being; in other words, that there is something 
within us which already transcends the present limits of our nature. How 
do we know that there is a Power in the universe which is inscrutable to 
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.us? We can only know that fact by being ourselves, to some extent, and 
in some phase of our being, sharers in the same force which constitutes 
the life of that Power. If man had wanted the sense of sight, he would 
not only have been ignorant of its existence, but he would have been 
ignorant of his own ignorance... . 

To feel that the primal force of the universe is inscrutable is to be con- 
scious of our own ignorance ; that is to say, it is to be one step removed 
from absolute ignorance; it is to know something of God. To know some- 
thing of God is to have something of God in us. The life which perceives 
its human limitation has already in some sense surmounted its limits; 
and it can only have surmounted its limits by having received into some 
phase of its being a portion of that illimitable foree whose presence has 
created within it a vision of the illimitable (pp. 356, 357). 


We are here reminded of the lines— 


For surely there is hope to find, 
Wherever there is power to seek ; 
And we could never think or speak 

Of light, had we from birth been blind. 


Dr. Matheson says further on: ‘Agnosticism, alien as it 
professes to be to the spirit of religion, is yet rooted and 
grounded in the same principle which has ever given birth to 
the spirit of religion—the sense of mystery, the vision of the 
inscrutable in nature’ (p. 359). And elsewhere: ‘Is there 


any fact regarding the transcendental Power in nature which 
has come to the knowledge of man? It must be answered 
that there is—the fact that that Powei.ts transcendental. 


To know that God transcends experignce to -know -some-. 


thing about Him’ (p. 96). . 


On the question of the probability cf God making Himself 


known to man, Dr. Matheson says, contrasting these views 
with the mechanical view of creation that prevailed during 
the eighteenth century— 


The empiricist of the last century sought communion with nature by 
excluding the idea of God. . . . He did not indeed deny the existence of 
a transcendental Power, but . . . he sawno power within nature; nature 
was to him mechanical, not dynamical; it could only be influenced from 
without. That at certain periods of the far past it had been influenced 
from without, he felt bound to admit; the varieties of created species and 
the evidence of constructive design impelled him to the belief that there 
had been certain special occasions in wliich the transcendental Power of 
the universe had stooped from His transcendence to put forth a super- 
natural energy in the actual history of the world. But when once the 
empiricist had accounted for the variety of species, and explained by an 
original Divine act the appearances of design in nature, he did not trouble 
himself further to trace the subsequent movements of that creative power. 
. . » He thought of the Creator as one whose work was done... . He 
looked upon the laws of nature as the forms of existence that separated 
the being of man from: the being of God. It never occurred to him that 
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these laws of nature might themselves be that whica bridged the gulf \ 
between the human and the Divine (pp. 331, 332). 


This view of creation was ridiculed by Goethe in the well- 
known couplet— 


| Was wiir ein Gott der nur von aussen stiesse, 
i | Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse ? 


which may be translated somewhat freely, but without in- 
|i justice to any sentiment of reverence that it contains— 


\ i What were a God that only from without 

( Should drive and twirl the universe about ? 

ji 

q | We by no means share the contempt for this mechanical view : 


of creation which passed from Goethe to Humboldt, and has 
become a characteristic of the thought of the present time. 
To call God the Architect of the Universe, or the Great 
Artificer, is in our view not false, but an imperfect symbol 
of the truth. All symbolism is necessarily imperfect, and 
especially all attempts to symbolize the infinite and eternal 
by the finite and the temporal. And to represent the Divine 
as the life and soul of the universe, as is done in the now pre- 
valent philosophy, is only a different symbol, equally true 
and equally imperfect. The former is Deism, the latter is 

~ Pantheism, ..A complete philosophy of creation, were it 
gitainable, woulé na doubt unite these two symbolic concep- 
tions-and.transzend them poth. But what we have to remark 
-now.is, that in whateyer'respect the Pantheism of such writers 
as Herbert Spencer may represent the Divine less adequately 
than did the older Deism, at least it brings God nearer to 
us. The hidden Power of the universe is not conceived in 
Spencer’s philosophy as indefinitely far off, but as ever present 
and infinitely near— 


A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought.” 


, . This remarkable change in our views of nature is probably 
i in part due to the prominence now given to molecular and 
* i chemical science, and the theory of such forces as electricity, 
ql * which fix our thoughts more on the active properties of things 
ht than formerly, and less on such passive properties as impene- 
a trability and inertia; and partly to the general, though per- 

i haps half-conscious, reception of the metaphysics of Berkeley, 


* Wordsworth’s ‘ Tintern Abbey.’ 
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which do not teach the unreality of the material world, as they 
have been misrepresented, but the truth that the material 
world can only be interpreted in terms of mind. 

To quote again from Dr. Matheson— 


In this new science . . . there is an incomprehensible foree at the 
basis of all things. .. . But, . . . incomprehensible as it is, it is not un- 
comprehending. Incapable of being grasped by the human, it enfolds 
itself, the human, and all other things. It transcends physical nature, 
yet it dwells in that which it transcends—nay, is itself the cause of that 
which it transcends. . . . And this transcendental force is not only pre- 
sent in nature, it is omnipresent (pp. 334, 335). 


The change from the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
to that of the nineteenth is in this respect like the change 
from the Old Testament to the New. Though there are 
exceptions, the prevalent idea of God in the Old Testament is 
that He dwells at a distance in heaven, surrounded by clouds ; 
and though He sees and hears all that is done on earth, yet 
He condescends to visit the children of men only occasionally. 
A great part of the Book of Job is filled with a wail of agony 
at the inaccessibleness of God. In the New Testament all 
this is changed; as we read it we feel that Christ has indeed 
brought us to the Father, and that the Holy Spirit is come 
into the world. Such a religion harmonizes with a physical 
philosophy which teaches that the Power in which we live 
and move and have our being, and in which all things con- 
sist, is infinitely near to us; and such a philosophy forms an 
intellectual preparation for the religion of the Spirit. 

The universe must either have existed from a past eternity 
or had a beginning in time. As Kant remarked, neither of 
these alternatives is conceivable, yet one must be true. We 
see no metaphysical or theological difficulty in the supposition 
of its past eternity; and, were this proved or probable, it 
would not make mere blank atheism the lessabsurd. For, as 
Dr. Matheson remarks (p. 38), it is easy to conceive the 
universe set going and then going on through a future eternity 
in virtue of the original impulse, but impossible to conceive 
that it has gone on through a past eternity, with no principle 
of causation at work except the continuance of the impulse 
which was never initially given. If there was a beginning in - 
time, an Almighty Creator is needed as the author of the 
universe; but if there was no such beginning, an Almighty 
Sustainer is equally needed. Dr. Matheson remarks— 


We see a ray of light emanating from the sun, and we say that the 
ray of light owes its being to the sun. If it were proved that tere never | 
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- was a time in which that ray had not existed, it would notin the slightest 
degree shake our conclusion that it owed its existence to the sun.... 
There is therefore no necessary antagonism between the doctrine of a 
Divine creation and the doctrine of a world whose matter had no historical 
beginning (pp. 105, 106). 


Modern researches in the science of heat, however, appear to 
make it certain that the universe has existed for only a finite 
time, and therefore must have been created at a definite epoch. 
Dean Reichel says this discovery has made atheism absurd. 
We think atheism was always so; but it certainly has greatly 
strengthened the argument for Theism as against Pantheism. 

Although the philosophy which Herbert Spencer expounds 
does not attain to the Christian idea of God, and refrains 
from naming Him, yet this is not error, but only defect. 
Nature alone does not reveal God; the heavens declare the 
glory of God only to those who believe in God already ;—if a 
man is an atheist in the darkness of his own chamber and 
his own heart, he will not be able to see God in the light of 
the stars or the sun. Nature does not reveal God’s holiness 
nor His love. It does reveal His eternal power and self- 
existent Godhead.* Agnostics, as we have seen, recognize this, 
though the argument is obscured by their refusing to use the 
name of God. We believe that nature also proves His in- 
telligence ; we believe, though this is not admitted by the 
Agnostics of the present generation, that the old-fashioned 
‘argument from design,’ which is identified with the name of 
Paley, is substantially untouched by the doctrine of Evolution, 
though no doubt it needs to be stated in a different form. 
But nature. will carry us no farther. The relation of God 
to His intelligent creatures as not only Ruler, but Judge— 
not only Creator, but Father—and His Personality, making 
Incarnation possible, can never be learned from nature, but 
are suggested in conscience, and are made fully known only 
by Revelation. 

This brings us to that subject of the distinctive principles 
of Christianity, where Dr. Matheson is most at home. Per- 
haps the most original, and certainly the most beautiful, of 
his speculations is on the place of suffering in the evolution 
of the moral universe. He says of Man— 


For the first time in the evolutionary history of the world there appears 
a@ being who, without any dynamical compulsion either from without 
or from within, has the ability to choose the path of sacrifice, and to 
surrender his personal joy through the simple motive of impersonal 


* Epistle to the Romans i, 20. 
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love... . The development of the principle of Evolution is thus at the 
same time a development of the principle of suffering. He that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow (pp. 246, 247). 


This is a familiar truth, but let us hear Dr. Matheson’s 
explanation and justification of it— 


It has often, indeed, been observed that the actual existence of animal 
happiness decreases as we ascend the ladder of being. The increase of 
knowledge is verily an increase of sorrow—we might almost say an 
evolution of sorrow. As we proceed from spontaneity to consciousness, 
and from consciousness to self-consciousness, we proceed from the absence 
to the presence of care. One of the poets of ancient Israel has very 
strikingly expressed this thought in his description of the comparative 
unrest of man in the order of creation: he tells us that the sparrow has 
a house and the swallow a nest for herself, but that the human soul longs 
and faints for a place in which to dwell. The sentiment is very beautiful, 
and it is not less scientifically true. If happiness be the fitness of an 
object for its environment, then man is of all creatures the least in pos- 
session of happiness, for he is of all creatures the least in harmony with 
his environment. The fact of man’s comparative unrest in creation has 
seemed to many a blot in the system of Providence. . . . But it is when 
we turn to the law of development that we find the best vindication of 
the ways of Providence. There are two ways in which an object may be 
unfitted for its environment: it may be unfitted by defect, or it may be 
unfitted by excess.... The appearance of man upon the scene was 
manifestly an introduction of the latter case. . . . It was inevitable that 
such a being should in process of time outgrow his environment... . 
Yet the very existence of a feeling of privation, which the environment 
of life cannot supply, is itself an infallible proof that the life has to some 
extent been enlarged and dignified—an unmistakable evidence that it 
holds within itself the prophetic anticipation of an environment more 
ample and more suited to its higher being.... What is meant by 
that utterance which is written on the very threshold of the temple of 
Christianity, ‘ Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted’ ? 
... It comes from the fact that the soul has obtained such an influx 
of life as to render the old conditions of life no longer endurable. .. . 
The sense of unfitness between the life and its environment must 
inevitably deepen with the enlargement of life itself; it will find its 
highest manifestation in man, and the most perfect illustration in the 
highest man. It will be felt increasingly in proportion as the ladder of 
Evolution is ascended ; and he who shall prematurely reach the spiritual 
summit shall be of all others the least in harmony with his environment. 
The doctrine of Evolution coincides with the doctrine of the old faith in 
holding that the perfect man must be a man of sorrows (pp. 246, 251). 


Perhaps this is the most intellectually satisfying anSwer 
yet given to the question of one who was herself a sufferer— 
Is it so, O Christ in Heaven, that the highest suffer most ? 


That the mark of rank in nature is capacity of pain, 
And the anguish of the singer makes the sweetness of the strain ? * 


* From ‘ Twilight Hours,’ by Sarah Williams. Strahan, 1868, 
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Of course it is implied that the process of spiritual evolu- 
tion is to be resumed and continued in a future state of being, 
where the life and its environment will be in harmony with 
each other. We must also remark, in reply to a possible 
objection, that the evolution spoken of in the passages we 
have quoted is not mere Darwinian evolution by natural 
selection. In so far as evolution has become conscious, moral, 
and spiritual, it has left the Darwinian process far behind. 
In merely natural evolution the weak and the unfortunate 
perish, but the glory of the moral and spiritual evolution to 
which, under the influence of Christ, we are attaining, is to 
protect and to benefit these for His sake. Herbert Spencer 
admits, or rather states as part of his system, that in the 
intellectual, moral, and social evolution of mankind—that is 
to say, in the process of civilization—the agency of natural 
selection, which effects improvement only by killing off the 
unimproved, constantly tends to be superseded by conscious, 
moral, and spiritual agencies, which cause progress and pro- 
duce improvement directly. Coming as it does from the 
greatest master of the Agnostic and purely physical philo- 
sophy, this admission, that in the progress of mankind moral 
agencies constantly tend to supersede physical ones, appears 
to us to have a profound moral and spiritual significance. 
We think this goes far to confirm what Dr. Matheson has 
written in the book before us to prove that the natural philo- 
sophy of which Evolution is the most characteristic doctrine, 
is not opposed to the teaching of Christianity, and may be 
made a basis for it. JOSEPH JOHN MURPHY. 


Art. VII.—The Work of the London School Board. 


THE approach .of the fifth election of the School Board for 
London suggests the suitability of a brief review of the work 
of that Board, and of a consideration of what should be the 
line of action of the electors when the time comes for choosing 
new members. 

We need not dwell at length on the Education Act of 1870 
and its various amending Acts. There are many points in 
which the law might be improved, but these are for the Legis- 
lature rather than for the Board. At the same time it is obvious 
that the action of Parliament will be, to a certain extent, 
modified by the composition and action of the various School 
Boards throughout the country; for instance, on such a ques- 
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tion as that of free schcols. But here it is chiefly sought to 
call attention to the work which the London School Board is 
doing under the Acts, as to which their duty is very largely 
ministerial, and subject at every turn to the control and 
authority of the Education Department. 

The work of the School Board for London is primarily to 
provide sufficient school accommodation, then to give efficient 
instruction in the schools so provided; to enforce regular 
attendance in all efficient schools, and to raise by precept the 
sums necessary to meet this expenditure; the other minor 
work of the School Board, such as industrial schools, &c., 
though it has attracted an undue amount of attention, is a 
very unimportant and merely incidental portion of its duties. 

Perhaps no part of the work of the London School Board 
has led to more contention and to more attacks than the 
work of providing the necessary school accommodation ; and 
this is natural, for every new board school excites the appre- 
hensions and jealousy of the neighbouring voluntary schools, 
which fear that children will be withdrawn from them, by an 
absolute local excess of school provision, by under-selling 
them through charging lower fees, or by furnishing, at exces- 
sive cost, an education far better than they can aspire to give. 
But curiously enough the most intense opposition to further 
school provision was made in the earlier days of the Board, 
and specially in the second Board, whereas during the last 
six or seven years, when an enormous amount of new school 
provision has been projected, sanctioned, and completed, the 
ery of over-building has been largely silenced, and only heard 
in a few exceptional cases. 

In March, 1872, the Statistical Committee reported to the 
School Board that the total deficiency was of 103,863 school 
places, and for this deficiency it was proposed to build 100,600 
school places. This was based on the estimate that 454,783 
school places were required for the child population of 
London. 

From that time the School Board went on supplying addi- 
tional accommodation from time to time, on local estimates of 
the necessity ; but in 1878 it was determined that a simul- 
taneous census of all the children of the class attending 
elementary schools in London should be taken at Easter, and 
that simultaneous scheduling has been continued annually 
from that date, thus enabling the Board to take stock more 
accurately of the growth of the metropolis, and of the need 
for further school accommodation. 

It was found in 1878 that the total number of children 
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scheduled between 8 and 18 was 611,454, being 93,000 less 
than the number there should be found according to the Regis- 
trar-General’s estimate for England and Wales. And the 
school places necessary were set down at 517,346, an increase 
of 62,563 places on the estimate of 1872. Meantime the exist- 
ing accommodation at midsummer, 1878, consisted of not 
quite 279,000 places in voluntary schools and 186,000 places 
in board schools, a total of 465,000 school places, leaving a 
deficiency of 52,000 school places. The following table will 
show the yearly state of London as tv children scheduled, 
places needed, and steps taken to supply the deficiency down 
to the present day : 


No. Scheduled. Places needed. 


471,102 ... 
478,046 ... 
501,041 ... 
528,264 ... 


642,526 


With reference to this table it must be observed, first, that 

a new school takes on an average more than three years from 
its first projection to its opening. The apparent excess, there- 
fore, is simply due in a large measure to schools projected in 
the suburbs to meet the growth of the population, and it is 
generally found that by the time these schools are open the 
apparent excess has disappeared. Secondly, the balances of 
excess and of deficiency all over London are delusive, as 
‘there are local excesses of school provision such as in the 
City, in Hampstead, and other places, which are not available 
for other parts of London in which there is a deficiency. 
Thirdly, the existing places in voluntary schools are all 
reckoned, though many of them are unused places in Roman 
Catholic, Jewish, German, or French schools which are only 
available in practice for a limited portion of the population, 
and if not used for them cannot be taken advantage of by the 
mass of the community. Again, all voluntary schools are 
reckoned as furnishing school places on the basis of 8ft. per 
child, though there is no doubt that even in a well-arranged 
school, 8ft. per child, especially for the elder children, is far too 
little, and still more so when computed on the average atten- 
dance and not on the number on the roll. And many of these 
voluntary schools are so ill arranged and so unhealthy that 
they ought barely to be reckoned at all, much less at their 
nominal accommodation. Thus to give a few illustrations of 
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1879 . 627,007 ......... 581,068 ......... COLDER. 
1880 682,661 ......... 535,869 ......... ..- 86,209 ......... 28,386 

1882 678,125 ......... 593,666 ......... ... 90,569 ......... 25,167 

a Hi 1883 700,902 ......... 618,282 ......... 551,538 ... 96,770 ......... 34,926 
i i} 1884 716,582 ......... 626,966 ......... 579,493 ... 89,005 ......... 41,532 
1885 784,815 ......... ......... 607,821 ... 71,497 ......... 86,792 
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the kind of accommodation that is reckoned on the books of 
the London School Board as available, and the existence 
of which prevents the supply of suitable accommodation. In 
the city, St. Dunstan’s Parochial Boys’ School has a class-room 
254ft. long by 8ft. broad by 9ft. 1lin. high. This low passage, 
for that is what it really is, is reckoned as supplying accom- 
modation for twenty-five boys. In St. "Bartholomew the Great, 
also in the City, the girls’ school for forty-seven children is 
only 9ft. high. Boyes’ Charity School, in the City, has a girls’ 
school for 44, which is 31ft. by 133ft., and 83ft. high. Cripple- 
gate Within Ward School has a place—we cannot call it a room 
—which the managers reckon as a class-room, which is 13}ft. 
by 6ft. 3in., and 8ft. high. Vintry and Queenhithe Ward School 
has in the boys’ school, a so-called class-room, 12ft. by 7ft., 
and 93ft. high, and in the girls’ school a room, reckoned as 
available for 56 children, which is 28ft. by 16ft., and 9ft. high. 
In Chelsea a room is reckoned in the accommodation of St. 
Simon’s, Moore Street, 11ft. 3in. by 10ft. 3in., and 9ft. high. 
In St. Luke’s, Markham Street Infant School, Chelsea, there 
is a class-room for 20 children, 16ft. by 10ft., and 9ft. high. 
In the Holy Trinity School, Brompton Road, where the fees 
range as high as 6d. a week, there are four class-rooms, three 
of them 10ft. widg and one 93ft. wide. In Onslow Buildings 
Infant School there is a class-room for 46 children only 9ft. 
high; in Christ Church, Paradise Street, there are two class- 
rooms only 9ft. high. In St. Luke’s, Arthur Street, Chelsea, 
there is a class-room for 50 girls, 40ft. by 10ft., and 9ft. high. 
In the Barklay Road Mission School, Fulham, where the 
fee charged is 9d., there are two rooms, one 27ft. by 103ft., 
and 93ft. high, the other 27ft. by 103ft., and 73ft. high. In 
the Elizabethan Free School, Fulham, a place 11ft. by 7ft. 
5in. is called a class-room. These instances might be multi- 
plied, not only in the Chelsea division, but throughout London, 
and the dimensions are taken from returns filled up by the 
managers themselves. It will be enough to state that 
throughout London there are 6,948 places nominally reckoned 
as available which are in rooms less than 138ft. wide; there 
are 3,039 places in rooms 13ft. wide and upwards, but less 
than 10ft. high ; and there are 1,103 places in rooms which 
are both under 13ft. in width and under 10ft. in height, a 
total of 11,090 places absolutely unsuitable structurally for 
the teaching of children. In addition to these there are a 
large number of schoolrooms over 28ft. wide, which are mea- 
sured at eight superficial feet per child, though the rule of the 
Department is to reckon no floor space as available in board 
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schools in excess of 22ft., and though every one knows that a 
large room of 28ft. or more in width, though very convenient 
for meetings and other parochial purposes, is quite unsuited to 
teaching if it were attempted to fill it. 

Again, there are many schools so bad in their construction 
that they are really unfit for permanent use; and, indeed, 
should they be transferred to the School Board, the Education 
Department would not tolerate them except for temporary 
use. Instances of this kind have occurred. In some cases 
the Education Department have at length discontinued their 
grants, but not until after years of recognition. Thus St. 
Peter’s School, De Beauvoir Town, Hackney, has at length 
been closed, after receiving Government grants for years, 
being a half-basement building under a church. Again, 
Christ Church School, Cannon Street Road, held in two 
railway arches in the Tower Hamlets, was at length turned 
over to the Board, when new accommodation had to be pro- 
vided ; and the same was the case with St. Matthew’s National 
School, Prince’s Square, Tower Hamlets, a building which had 
long received grants, but which was at length reported against 
by the Government Inspector. But many buildings as bad, 
or nearly as bad, still exist, and receive Government grants, 
though parents naturally object to send their children to such 
buildings. Among schools held in basements may be men- 
tioned the Infant School of St. Mary Magdalen, Munster 
Square, St. Pancras, with accommodation for 210 children ; 
the Roman Catholic Infant School, Chamber Street, Tower 
Hill, accommodating 250 children. The Infant School, 
Barklay Road, Walham Green, is in a half-basement, and 
many other schools are similarly situated, with insufficient 
light and ventilation. 

Besides these structural objections to many of the existing 
voluntary schools, as to which much more might be said, a 
large number of them are unavailable because of the high 
fee which they charge, which makes them inaccessible to the 
poor of the district. 

_ Thus All Saints’, Margaret Street, School is actually touch- 
ing the building of St. Andrew’s, Wells Street. The former 
school charges a high fee, the latter charges 2d. For years 
the latter has been crowded, while the former remains half 
empty. As long ago as 1876 All Saints’, with 406 accommo- 
dation, had 221 on the roll, and at Christmas last it had 237 
on the roll. St. Andrew’s, with 411 accommodation, had, in 
1876, 700 on the roll, and at Christmas last had 597. Mean- 
time there is great pressure in the neighbourhood for the 
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Instances of Unsuitable Denominational Schools. 11] 


poorer children, for whom there is not enough suitable accom- 
modation. 

This district, between Portland Place and Tottenham Court 
Road, is one which very well illustrates the need of ample 
school provision and the delusiveness of statistics unless they 
are carefully examined. It would appear on a careless exami- 
nation that there is in this neighbourhood ample accommoda- 
tion, and that the schools are half empty. But when the 
schools are examined the reason of this is soon found out. 
Thus two of the schools in the district are a Jewish school 
and a Roman Catholic school in Tudor Street, both of which 
draw nearly all their children from outside Marylebone, 
across Oxford Street. The case of All Saints’ and St. An- 
drew’s, Wells Street, has been noticed. There are many 
other high-feed schools, and, of course, only a limited portion 
of the population able to pay high fees. For this reason the 
Portland British and the Trinity National Schools are empty, 
and the neighbouring Church school of All Souls’, Langham 
Place, not content with an ordinary fee in the boys’ school of 
6d., places the prohibitive fee of one shilling a week on back- 
ward boys. This device enables the managers to reject back- 
ward boys without incurring the risk of forfeiting the Govern- 
ment grant. 

Many other voluntary schools in London are also not 
available for other causes, such as the local unpopularity or 
extreme views of the clerical managers, or the extreme 
inefficiency of the school, resulting from the poverty of the 
managers and their inability to pay adequate salaries. When 
all these things are taken into consideration there is no doubt 
that not only is London not overbuilt, but that the real, as 
compared with the nominal, deficiency is still very consider- 
able. But as a proposal to build, on account of the unsuit- 
ability or inefficiency of the existing school supply, always 
excites a strong opposition, and is difficult to carry on a Board 
where the friends of the denominational system are strongly 
represented, these questions have been as a rule allowed to 
stand over. Conspicuous instances might be given where a 
contest has been protracted four or five years before the 
accommodation has been finally sanctioned, which the result 
has proved to be urgently wanted. Thus the interests of the 
children are sacrificed to the scramble of the sects, and the 
education of the gutter goes on apace; while those who cannot 
— proper schools obstruct the School Board in its 
work. 

The following table will show the proportions of the number 
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on the roll, and of the average attendance to the accommoda- 
tion in board schools for the last ten years : 
Bercentage to accommodation. 
No. on Roll, OfNo.on Of average 
> 5 Roll. attendance, 
Dec. 1874. 99,033 é 00 71°5 
1875. 123, 123,319 
1876. 146,034 
1877. 182,121 
1878. 207,209 
1879. 233,480 
1880. 2: 250,946 
1881. 273,177 
1882. 2& 295,833 
1883. 837,855 
1884. 834,309 855,228 278,224 


It results from this table that, allowing for temporary 
variations, the more board schools there have been opened 
the more they have been filled with scholars. Meantime, 
the voluntary school accommodation and attendance, in spite 
of the closing or transfer of many schools, remain about equal 
to what they were at the commencement of the Board’s opera- 
tions. 

It may be asked, What is the prospect for the future as to 
the further need of school provision? Will the London 
School Board hereafter be mainly concerned with school 
management or with school provision? The answer is, 
that at present the natural yearly growth of London, 
which used to be estimated at 12,000 children of the school 
age requiring about 10,000 school places, is in excess of that 
estimate, and amounts, since 1879, to 107,000, or nearly 
18,000 a-year, necessitating about 15,000 school places. 
But there is reason to believe that a few years more will 
see a change in this respect, and that, except in certain 
portions of the metropolis, the population will tend to remain 
stationary. Perhaps the next ten years will be satisfied with 
from 80,000 to 100,000 school places in addition to those now 
projected. There remains, however, the question of the 
existing voluntary accommodation. Of the 262,000 places 
in voluntary schools, probably quite 50,000 are really unsuit- 
able, for the various reasons already given; and not more 
than about 20,000 of these places have been reckoned as 
unsuitable in projecting further school provision. Then, 
should the voluntary schools be closed or transferred to the 
Board, in many cases it would be necessary to replace them 
by new schools, as the old buildings are generally unfit for 
permanent use. 
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This question of the permanence of the voluntary school 
system is one to which it is hard to give a definite answer. 
The existence of many of them is precarious ; many of them, 
in the interest of education, should be closed at once; but 
their vitality, in the absence of changed legislative conditions, 
is hard to state. On the whole, it may be said that they have 
shown more vitality than might have been expected, but that 
their permanence can hardly be counted on, and many of 
them could not stand if a real test of efficiency were applied 
as a condition of the Government grant. The voluntary 
schools are at present judged far more indulgently as to 
premises, staff, appliances, and results, than board schools. 
This proposition would not be fully admitted by the Govern- 
ment inspectors, but its truth is well known to those who are 
practically engaged in teaching; and it is found out by 
the parents, one of whose reasons for preferring board schools 
is that the children are better taught and make more progress 
in them. 

On the whole, though undoubtedly, in the future, as 
already, the school management committee will be the most 
important committee of the Board, and though the main- 
tenance and improvement of the quality of the education 
should be the principal demand of the electors, yet for ten or 
twelve years to come there will be substantial work in the 
region of making further school provision. 

The next important point in the work of the Board, after 
determining the number for whom schools should be built, is 
the building of the schools. This is a work which should be 
largely dependent on the subjects and methods of the teaching. 
One of the greatest reforms introduced into the London board 
schools has been their construction on the class-room system, 
which implies that the great mass of the teaching must be 
done by adults. For the last six or seven years the schools 
of the London School Board have all been constructed on the 
class-room system, the unit for each class being sixty children. 
But the earlier schools built on this plan had two defects— 
one, the absence, as a rule, of a central hall from the schools, 
which tended too much to isolation of the classes, and made it 
difficult for the head master to bring the whole school together 
and give it a collective individuality. This fault was intensi- 
fied, and is still kept up, by the habit of expecting the head 
teacher to be responsible for a special class. Such a system 
of organization reduces the head teacher to the position of 
one among many class teachers, and is the result of financial 
apprehension and fear of the area of the ratepayers. 

NO. CLXIII. 
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Not that the head teacher should be a mere shop-walker, 
as is sometimes the case where he is not responsible for 
individual teaching; nor should he turn himself into a clerk 
nailed to his desk, or hidden in his private room filling up 
_ forms or writing letters, when he should be pervading the 
school with his influence. 

The schools at present in course of erection, or recently 
opened, are far better; they have a central hall, not quite 
large enough, but still very useful, and, where the staff is 
liberally granted, admirable educational results should follow. 
- The other defect in the earlier class-room schools was the 
uniform size of the rooms. This has lately been remedied to 
some extent. This change should entail a further extension 
of staff; for the upper standards, if taught separately, can- 
not be expected usually to amount to sixty or seventy each, nor 
if they did can an average teacher do justice to sixty or seventy 
children in the sixth or seventh standards. 

But if all the space in the board schools is to be utilized, 
the rooms must be varied in size according to the probable size 
of the classes and standards. The newer schools have also 
what the earlier boards were wise enough to order, but not 
liberal enough to build, that is a drawing class-room, avail- 
able for the advanced drawing instruction of both boys and 
girls. An improvement which should be introduced, but has 
not yet been done, would be a more carefully contrived and 
more systematically used set of gymnastic apparatus. Valu- 
able as is free play in the playground, and much as the chil- 
dren enjoy the gymnastic apparatus, it cannot be denied that 
there are often accidents through its unguarded use, and a 
systematic course of gymnastic instruction would do much for 
the health of the children. 

The greater size of the playgrounds and sites of the schools 
is a great improvement on the work of the earlier Boards, 
though questions of cost make it impossible in the heart of 
the town to get sites as large as is desirable. It is impossible 
on a small site to avoid building the school in three stories— 
this should be avoided wherever ground is cheap; at any 
rate the infant school should be separated from the senior 
departments, and the best thing is to have the whole school 
on the ground-floor. Where sites are secured in the outskirts 
of London an acre and a half is the least that should be 
bought; and where a large school is to be built entirely on 
the ground-floor, two acres is not too much. 

The London School Board in its school planning has 
gradually adopted large schools in preference to small ones. 
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It now rarely builds a school of less than 1200 places unless 
forced by special circumstances, and even a school of 1200 is 
usually planned for enlargement up to 1600. It has, in the 
last few years, planned a few junior mixed schools for the 
first and second standards, and this is an experiment which 
is likely to be carried further; but mixed schools for the 
senior departments are at present rare, and meet with not 
much encouragement, though, as a rule, their results have 
been very successful. But in addition to the doubts enter- 
tained on the Board, there is at present a strong spirit of 
opposition to such schools at the Education Department. 

In all these matters it is obvious that the works depart- 
ment of the School Board must wait upon and give effect to 
the views of the school management department. Before 
leaving the question of the buildings to turn to the all-im- 
portant question of the teaching, it may be well to observe that 
the great care and attention which have been given to school 
planning have resulted in very great cheapness as compared 
with the earlier schools, along with much better accommodation. 

The work of school management is far the most important 
and permanent of all the duties of the London School Board. 
School building must sooner or later be practically at a 
standstill, but the work of teaching will grow from year to 
year in extent and in importance. In two or three years 
the London School Board will have about four hundred 
permanent schools built by itself, and containing more than 
400,000 school places, as compared with the 100,000 which it 
contemplated in 1872. Any one desirous of appreciating the 
extent of the work to be done in these schools should obtain 
the Half-yearly School Management Report, which may be 
bought of Messrs. Alexander and Shepheard, Chancery Lane. 
Here and in the weekly agenda of the school management- 
committee may be seen the daily activity of the great organi- 
zation which from year to year becomes more completely the 
agent in conducting the elementary education of London. 

In some respects the London School Board is behind some 
other Boards. That is to say, individual details of the work 
of education may be carried out more successfully in other 
towns than in London, but nowhere as a whole has so much 
been attempted nor so much successfully accomplished. It is 
sometimes said that, judged by percentages of passing, and by 
the grant earned per head, many Boards in large towns are 
in advance of London. That is so, but percentages and grants 
are not a true guide to the amount of work done. 

In the first place there is no town in England where the 
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work is nearly so difficult as in London. The extremely 
migratory character of the population imposes difficulties in 
the way of teaching which make any educational result, as 
gauged by examinations, nearly impossible. It is a common 
thing in the poorer parts of London, and even in what might 
be considered comparatively good neighbourhoods, to find the 
admissions to a school within a year exceeding in number 
the total on the roll. In many schools the extreme irregu- 
larity, owing to poverty and low standard of civilization in 
the parents, frustrates the best efforts of the teachers. The 
hunger of some of the children and their bloodless condition 
make it often hard for them to learn anything even when 
they are at school. The condition of the homes and employ- 
ment of many of the working class in London, far worse 
than in any other part of the country, are additional diffi- 
culties in the way of educating the young generation. More- 
over, the constant growth of the school provision of London 
has caused there to be a far larger proportion of new schools 
to the whole number under the Board than in most towns, 
and this fact, owing to the postponement of the grant for 
fifteen months from the commencement of the school year, 
causes the results to appear worse and the cost to appear 
greater proportionally than if the returns were calculated on 
schools which had been established and in working order for 
two or three years. It really takes more like six or seven 
years for a school to have the status and regularity of an old- 
established school. 

But leaving the question of percentages and general aver- 
ages, the aim of the London School Board has been not to 
concentrate the best scholars in a few favoured schools, but 
to secure excellence, if possible, in all the schools in all 
districts. It has, perhaps, been a mistake of the London 
School Board not to recognize sufficiently the varying con- 
ditions of various parts of London. But the danger is so 
great of introducing class distinctions into the schools, and of 
accepting an inferior standard of instruction in the schools 
frequented by the poorest, that any step towards making a 
difference in the curriculum between different schools should 
be watched with jealousy and with suspicion. 

Still it is to be desired that something should be done 
towards establishing schools for the higher standards, but not 


at a higher fee, in order that suitable appliances may be 


provided for their teaching, and that classes of suflicient size 
may be found to enable good teaching to be given without 
undue expense and waste of teaching power. 
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Undoubtedly from ten to twenty schools similar to the 
central school of the Manchester School Board in Deansgate, 
or to the central school of the Sheffield School Board, would 
be a great boon to the people of London, and it is to be 
hoped that the new Board may take steps to provide such 
schools. It is in this respect that the London School Board 
has most failed to keep abreast of the demands of the friends 
of education. But if it were proposed to fix the prohibitive 
fee of ninepence a week at these schools, then the danger of 
introducing class distinctions in the schools of the people 
would be so great that it would be better this reform should 
stand over rather than be accompanied with excessive fees. 
Perhaps the best solution, so long as fees exist, would be 
that while a high fee might be prescribed for outsiders, yet 
any child from a board school should have the right to go on 
to this higher school at the same fee that he or she was paying 
at the previous school. 

The most important matter for the welfare of the schools 
is the efficiency of the teachers. A good teacher will produce 
good results in bad premises with practically no appliances. 
A bad teacher will rapidly ruin even a good school, though 
well found in all the aids to instruction. The School Board 
for London has striven, by offering salaries considerably in 
advance of the general market price, to secure the best 
teachers in its schools, and the Board whose term of office 
is now expiring has, by the substitution of fixed salaries for 
any interest in the grant, protected the teacher from the tempta- 
tions to cram, over-pressure, and other educational mischief, 
which might be incident to a fluctuating mode of payment. 

On the whole the teachers of the London School Board are 
probably the pick of their profession, and yet it cannot be said 
that they are wholly satisfactory. Many of them, perhaps 
most of them, have great practical skill in teaching, they have 
an extraordinary power of maintaining order and discipline, 
and, taken as a class, they have a high sense of duty, and an 
appreciation of their work as one of the noblest public services 
to which earnest men and women can devote themselves. 
After this recognition of their worth, which might even be 
stated in stronger terms, it may be asked, Where is the weak 
point? In the first place there is still generally among 
teachers a great want of cultivation; there is a lack of wide 
preliminary education. Most of them have been educated in 
elementary schools, and in elementary schools at a time when 
the education was more restricted than it is now. They then 
became pupil teachers, and were set to teach before they had 
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really learnt; they were over-worked by studying at night, 
not with any width or range of study, but strictly with a view 
to the coming yearly examination. They then went to a 
training college, where they associated with young people 
emerging from the same conditions as themselves, and all of 
them looking to the same future of elementary teaching. The 
continuous testimony of the Government inspections is that 
the students at the training colleges entered them ill prepared, 
and with no intelligent knowledge to speak of, though able to 
work mechanically in a set groove. The training colleges 
themselves are suffering from want of means, and from having 
to do what they should have found done to their hand; and 
the consequence is that among our elementary teachers there 
is a want of education which results in narrowness, cliqueish- 
ness, and pedantry, and there has been a tone of selfishness 
and moral bluntness in their collective and, so to speak, cor- 
porate utterances which does injustice to the generosity and 
earnestness which characterize many of them individually. 
No doubt all classes, when they speak collectively, speak 
selfishly, and we ought not perhaps to expect the tone of the 
teachers to be much higher than the tone of the clergy or the 
tone of the House of Lords. Still the great desideratum 
remains, to raise still higher the tone, the cultivation, the 
position of teachers; to make them less of a caste, and to 
associate them more and more with the general movement of 
cultivation and of earnestness which should characterize the 
educated classes of England. 

The present School Board for London has taken a great 
step in this direction by establishing proper classes for the 
teaching of the pupil teachers. Now and henceforward the 
pupil teachers will be learners rather than teachers. They 
are relieved from the necessity of being away from their 
homes to attend classes in the evening, and the younger ones 
attend school only half their time, the other half being spent 
in receiving thorough instruction in centres under carefully 
selected and able teachers. The pupil teacher system has 
been often criticized by the friends of education, and had it 
been maintained in its former shape, or as at present prac- 
tised in most of the schools of this country, it would be in- 
defensible. But as now modified under the London School 
Board it will be a valuable means of securing a future supply 
of teachers acquainted with the nature of elementary school 
teaching and in sympathy with it. Not that this method 
of training of the pupil teachers will by itself be sufficient to 
secure good teachers in future. A thorough improvement in 
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their subsequent training will be necessary. It is to be hoped 
that the Education Department and Parliament will take this 
matter in hand, and that, as in Scotland, the universities will 
be associated with the education of our teachers. The School 
Roard has power to organize classes for ex-pupil teachers in 
its service who do not go to college, and it is to be hoped that 
this will be done by the new Board, though the ordeal of 
teaching in school by day and studying at night is one which 
only strong persons of sound constitution should undergo. 

In passing from the teachers to the subjects taught, it must 
be remembered that the range and scope for varying the 
instruction given is not very wide ; the curriculum is practically 
determined by the code. Reading, writing, arithmetic, singing 
by note, English grammar, and geography, form the staple of 
instruction in the boys’ schools, and in the girls’ schools the 
same subjects, with the substitution of needlework for geography. 
In addition, the London School Board has always required 
the teaching of drawing, and, no doubt, since the Report of the 
Commission on Technical Education, and the recognition of our 
national deficiencies in the necessary preliminary education 
which should make men good workmen, and since the recog- 
nition of drawing as a class subject by the Education Depart- 
ment, more prominence will be given to this branch of teaching. 
The elder girls in the upper standards are all taught cookery, 
and this is found very attractive to the girls, and will do much 
to increase the happiness and comfort of the homes of the 
working class. The blind and the deaf and dumb have special 
and suitable instruction furnished to them, and this branch 
of the work of the Board might be, and will be, somewhat 
extended, but it will never be a very important portion of that 
work, though most valuable to the unfortunate class for whose 
benefit it exists. 

Having regard to the ery of over-pressure, which has now 
quieted down, while there was very little foundation for it, 
yet it will have been not without its use if it has reminded 
school managers and School Boards that children have bodies 
as well as minds, and that their health should be studied as 
well as their intellectual progress. Something has already 
been said about the importance of suitable gymnastic ap- 
paratus and training. Physical exercises have for some time 
been taught to the girls, and classes held for the teachers, and 
the Swedish system, by far the most complete and the most 
scientifically studied, is being introduced into the schools. 
This is a matter which should be extended and made use of 
more widely if the schools are to produce their full effect in 
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improving the condition of the children. A very important 
part of the work of the London School Board is the proper 
organization of the infant schools. There is no country 
where infant schools have been so flourishing as to numbers 
as in England, but unfortunately intelligent methods have 
not kept pace with the numerical extension. The recognition 
of childish nature, the calling out of childish activity, the 
moralizing of the young life—these should be among the prin- 
cipal aims and ideas which should permeate the infant teacher 
rather than a premature and barren production of literary 
results. Infant schcols, even if nothing were taught, would 
be a boon to the poor who have to leave their children while 
they go out to work, and a boon to the children who are saved 
from the risks and exposure of the streets. But an infant 
school which is not merely a shelter and a refuge, but a home 
and a garden for the cultivation and blossoming of the young 
soul, and a place of happy transition from the cradle to the 
school, is a blessing which, though not realized as fully as it 
should be, can be, and in many cases is, found for the 
encouragement of teachers and for the welfare of the nation. 
Let it not, however, be supposed that the qualities required 
for an infant school teacher are more easily found or can be 
purchased more cheaply than the attainments needed for 
teaching elder children. Here, as elsewhere, a good thing 
must be paid for, and will cost money. And now, having run 
over some of the more prominent points in the work of the 
School Board, let us pause for a moment on its cost. 

No doubt the cost is heavy, far heavier than was expected 
in the infancy of the work, far heavier than the cost outside 
of London. ‘The main reason of this increased cost is to be 
found in the salaries of teachers. Tven with the salaries now 
offered the School Board has a difficulty in getting really good 
teachers, especially among the women, whose shorter average 
of teaching life necessitates a more rapid reinforcement of their 
ranks. If anew Board were to determine ruthlessly to cut down 
salaries, it might possibly, at the cost of dislocating its work 
and crippling its education, save £100,000, or one penny of 
therate. But such a method of economy would be very disas- 
trous. The School Board wouid be getting the worst instead 
of the best teachers, the education of the children would suffer, 
the teachers who remained would have a sense of grievance 
and of injustice which would greatly impair the heartiness and 
efficiency of their work. It is idle to suppose that the future 
will be satisfied with the low standard and cheapness of edu- 
cation which has been characteristic of the exigencies of the 
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voluntary system. After all, though in England all salaries 
range higher than on the Continent, and therefore the cost of 
our schools is high, yet the English standard of schools and 
of education is still very low compared with what may be 
found in Paris, in Berlin, and not only in the great towns of 
Europe, but in the villages of Switzerland and of Norway; 
whereas our colonies and the United States are far in advance 
of us in the money they willingly spend on education. Let 
the agitator seek for fresh sources of income rescued from 
sectarian purposes and applied to the use of the nation, and 
he will truly relieve the burden on the ratepayers; but do not 
let him think that he can seriously reduce the cost of that 
most precious thing, education, which is doing so much, with 
other regenerating and progressive influences, to change the 
whole aspect of English society. 

If there were time it might be shown that much of the 
apparent cost of London School Board education, as com- 
pared with the voluntary schools, is delusive. The payment 
of rates by board schools to the amount of about two shillings 
and sixpence or three shillings a-head on each child, while 
the voluntary schools are rated at nominal sums, is one 
item in the delusive comparison. Voluntary schools trans- 
ferred to the Board have been at once estimated at sums 
of £500 or £700 a year instead of about £50 a year. 
Again, in the cost of voluntary schools the value of the 
house occupied by the head teacher does not appear, nor 
the price paid to him by the children for their books, and 
the profit he is sometimes allowed to make by their sale as 
part of his income. But we need not dwell on these points, 
for after all the main question is, Do we wish the schools to 
be thoroughly good ? Are we prepared to pay fair salaries to 
teachers sufficient to encourage persons of education to be 
teachers? Do we wish there to be schools enough for all the 
children? If we wish for these things we must recognize 
that, with all care and economy in administration, they must 
cost a substantial sum, far more than the charity school of 
the past, with its narrow aims and its inability to realize even 
its own ideal. Whatever the result of the coming elections 
may be, the people of London will ultimately determine in 
favour of what is good though costly. If the pressure of 
taxation is heavy, they must relieve it by the application of 
funds ecclesiastical and educational, now misused or unduly 
restricted, to be handed over to the administration of the 
representatives of the people for the use and advancement of 
the whole nation. E. LYULPH STANLEY. 
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Tue Revised Old Testament has been received by the press 
and public with an approval as distinct and general as was 
the chorus of condemnation which greeted the appearance of 
the New. The difference of verdict is doubtless due in part 
to secondary causes. But when these have been discounted 
it remains evident that to the wisdom of the Revisers belongs 
the main credit for the popularity of their work. They have 
steered clear of the rock on which their comrades made ship- 
wreck, for they have produced what was expected of them, 
and not something else. The public looked to find in the 
Revised New Testament an old friend with a new face. In- 
stead of this they were conscious of a strange presence, and 
their eye detected an unfamiliar gait. The words were indeed 
English, but the structure and movement of the thought were 
Greek. Like Isaac they exclaimed, ‘The voice is Jacob’s 
voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.’ And more 
cautious or less pliable than the patriarch, they have with- 
held their blessing from the new aspirant to biblical favour. 
Wiser in their generation, the Old Testament Company have 
resisted the solicitations of a sharp but.narrow-sighted scholar- 
ship, and have not attempted violently to naturalize Hebrew 
idiom in Saxon speech. They have been content to produce 
English thought in English phrase, and in the cordial welcome 
their work has won, verily they have their reward. 

If the task of the New Testament Revisers was predomi- 
nantly theological, that of the Old Testament Company was 
in a pre-eminent degree literary. In the rich poetry of the 
Psalter, the condensed wit of the Proverbs, and the variegated 
oratory of the Prophets, there is a far wider range of artistic 
effect than can find foothold in the simple narrative of the 
Gospels or the unadorned dialectic of St. Paul. Of the proof 
texts, whose tenour has been trodden hard in the memory by 
constant dogmatic use, nine occur in the New Testament for 
one that is found in the Old. But it is in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures that are enshrined those sublime compositions of 
inspired imagination and impassioned utterance, that even 
in their English dress assert for themselves the artistic 
inviolability of great works of genius. To lay even the 
gentlest hand of renovation on these cherished heirlooms was 
an undertaking demanding for its success the firmest touch 
and the finest taste. To rudely ruffle their fondly-loved 
features even by deserved correction, to attempt to replace 
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them by substitutes more accurate but less artistic, to do 
anything to alter their distinctive character and familiar, if 
antique, flavour, would have been even more disastrous in the 
case of the Old Testament than it was in the case of the New. 
Fortunately, from the outset the Company seem to have 
recognized the limits and grasped the essence of their task, 
and to this conception they have kept with praiseworthy con- 
sistency. Their duty was not to produce a new version that 
should reflect the critical, exact, and somewhat prosaic spirit 
of the nineteenth century. A less heroic but more arduous 
enterprise was theirs—to amend and restore an old and hon- 
oured classic of the English tongue by the correction of errors, 
the excision of archaisms, and the improvement of its general 
texture in respect of fidelity, harmony, and lucidity. In a 
word, their business was not translation, but revision. 

The industry of the Company has been extraordinary, and 
their method, save in a single particular, excellent. They 
subjected their work to three several revisions, and in each 
case had before them the written opinions of absent members. 
Soon after the commencement of the enterprise a consulting 
Committee was formed in America, and with the exception of 
the Pentateuch the Westminster Company had the benefit of 
their criticisms and suggestions at the second and third revi- 
sions. The one flaw, as we cannot but count it, in their 
procedure was the condition imposed upon them by Convoca- 
tion, that ‘no change should be finally made in the text of 
the Authorized Version except by the vote of two-thirds of the 
Company present and voting.’ While, therefore, in the first 
revision emendations were adopted by the voice of a majority 
only, in the second and in the third every alteration was 
rejected which, though approved by the greater number, failed 
to secure the suffrages of a two-thirds majority. The result 
is that the revised text is not the text of the majority but of 
a minority, and that much of the scholarship and good sense 
of the Company has been relegated to the obscure seclusion 
of the margin. Animated partly by the instincts of conser- 
vatism and partly by the conviction that a profusion of change 
would be fatal to their undertaking, the minority have in the 
final revisions effected a wholesale retrenchment in the amount 
of alteration admitted to the text. Whole platoons of im- 
proved readings have been made to execute a strategic move- 
ment to the rear, and have, with that discretion which is not 
always the better part of valour, retired into the margin. To 
a large extent this evolution was dictated by statesmanship 
if not by scholarship. Yet we cannot but think that, had the 
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situation been more accurately grasped, it might have been 
met with less sacrifice of important improvements. It is not 
the necessary number of great but real emendations that 
readers grudge, but it is the worrying annoyance of a swarm 
of petty and therefore needless changes. Unhappily it is in 
the former and not in the latter class that the retrenching 
minority have seen fit to effect their economies. Many of 
their minor alterations could have been dispensed with, while 
not a few major emendations will be seriously missed. Had 
they been more sparing of their small change, they might 
without reproach have been less penurious of their larger 
coin. As it is they have failed to be penny wise, and yet have 
managed in another way to be pound foolish. The practical 
result of their action is to present us with a singularly rich 
and crowded margin. Objection will be taken to this on the 
presumption that it may impair the people’s certainty of pos- 
sessing the real sense of Scripture, and more particularly on 
the ground that it will depreciate the credit of the new text. 
The first fear may be dismissed as chimerical, but the second 
is not without foundation. If the marginal readings are found 
to be finer and more reliable than the text, a dangerous dis- 
placement of interest will take place. Should the figures and 
tints of the canvas be thrown into the shade by the more 
perfect colour and carving of the framework, sooner or later 
there must, be a readjustment. In a new and ultimate revi- 
sion text and margin will change places. 

The plan of printing the Bible broken into arbitrary chapters 
and dislocated verses is bad in every way. Nothing could 
have been devised better calculated to cripple the stately 
march of psalm and prophecy, and to rob their majestic 
periods of all cumulative force and beauty. This ancient 
wresting of the Scriptures has been brought to an end, and 
with it have gone the summaries of contents that used to stand 
at the head of the chapters. The matter of the various books 
is arranged in paragraphs, and larger divisions are indicated 
by wider spacing.“ In the matter of type a yery sensible 

* This does good service in marking the composite character of such books 
as Proverbs, Isaiah, &c. For the most part it has been done well, though we 
doubt the division in Gen. ii. 4, and miss a larger break at Isa. ix. 7. Equally 
welcome is the arrangement of the Psalter in its five books, and the distinet 
printing of titles, musical notes, &c. But might it not have been possible in 
some way to indicate the peculiar character of the acrostic Psalms, and by ia- 
verted commas to make patent to the eye the interchange of speech and recita- 
tive in the second and other Psalms. It would have been trenching on 
commentary to show in the margin the dramatis persone in Canticles. Capitals 


are effectively handled in Psa. ii. 12—‘ Kiss ye the son’ (A.V. Son)—and in 
Gen. xxxi. 53—Jacob ‘sware by the Fear of his father Isaac.’ Brackets might 
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change has been made. Words essential to express the sense 
in English idiom, though unexpressed in the original, are 
no longer printed in italics. These are reserved for conjec- 
tural additions inserted to suggest the meaning where the bare 
rendering of the Hebrew would be obscure. Thus in the 
Revision they are more significant, as they are less numerous, 
and, moreover, they are present or absent with greater accu- 
racy and aptness (cf. Psa. vii. 11; Deut. xxxiii. 6). But the 
chief typographical improvement consists in printing the 
poetical portions in parallel lines. This arrangement not 
merely displays the peculiar rhythm of thought, which is the 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry, but it makes the popular 
reader aware how many passages of the historical books are 
quotations from the political and religious ballad-lore of the 
nation. How much exegetical light falls from this fact on 
the boast of Lamech, the blessings of Noah and of Jacob, 
Joshua’s summons to the sun, Samson’s apothegm about the 
jawbone, the hymn of Hezekiah’s recovery, and Jonah’s 
prayer. ‘These alterations in the appearance of the Old 
Testament, though they may seem purely formal, will prove 
of immense value in enhancing its meaning and beauty, 
removing misconceptions, and implanting more accurate 
notions of its history, poetry, and prophecy. _ 

Languages change like everything else by ‘the process of 
the suns.’ Many words that were beaming with life when 
our Authorized Version was written have become dead and 
meaningless, or have acquired a quite different connotation. 
It was the duty of the Revising Company to remove such 
petrified phrases and equivocal terms, and to replace them by 
suitable substitutes. None could have dealt more tenderly 
than have the Revisers with these decayed portions of our 
venerable Bible. Whatever could be spared or respited they 
have suffered to remain. Contrasted with the more drastic 
treatment of the American Company, their dealing with obso- 
lete members and superannuated phrases stands out as soft- 
hearted leniency. If it is not always possible to discover a 
principle under their acquitals and condemnations, we must 
remember that the decision had in many cases to turn on 
taste or opinion rather than on evidence. We might in our 
wisdom have rejected ‘ scrabbled ’ as well as ‘ pilled,’ and, with 
the Americans, have eschewed ‘whoring’ even more than ‘ leas- 
ing,’ and so might the Revisers, but then—de gustibus non 
have been uscd more plentifully to sift out editorial notes (Gen. xii. 6, xxviii. 19, 


a and after the unfinished speech in Gen. iii. 23a hyphen would have been 
elpful, 
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disputandum. One thing they have done with extreme tact 
and success. They have been careful in introducing new 
words to choose such as belong to the same period of the 
language, or that at least harmonize with the grave ring and 
melody of the Bible vocabulary. They felt that to mend an 
archaic sentence with a raw and fresh-coined modern word 
would be like putting new cloth in an old garment—the rent 
would be made worse. They were like men repairing an old 
church organ, bound to employ none but the most mellowed 
material, and to replace the parts removed by substitutes that 
would not merely produce the proper note, but do it with the 
same type of tone and timbre. With hardly an exception the 
Revisers’ repertory of new words will be approved by men of 
taste and discrimination. 

A perplexing problem met the Company on the very thres- 
hold of their undertaking. The Received Hebrew Text is in 
many parts hopelessly obscure, and in some certainly corrupt. 
In the absence of ancient and divergent manuscripts it can be 
corrected only by the early Versions—the Septuagint, Pes- 
chito, and Targums. But none of these, except in fragmentary 
portions, has been subjected to a critical recension, and they 
can therefore be used only sporadically to control the Mas- 
soretic Text. In these circumstances the Revisers renounced 
the idea of forming a standard text, and resolved to depart 
from the Massoretic Text only in extreme cases. Between the 
emendatory ruthlessness of a Graetz on the one side, and 
the total renunciation of Versions by the American Company 
on the other, the Revisers have steered a middle course. Some 
fewindisputable corrections have been admitted into their text.* 
A larger number have found their way as far as the margin, 
but have been stopped there by what many scholars will count 
a mistaken process of arrested development, while less enthu- 
siastic exegetes will reckon their detention on the threshold a 
not unsalutary period of probation, from which such as are 
found worthy will in due course be called to come up higher 
and take their place in a more honourable position. One 
point in the Revisers’ procedure is open to more serious ques- 
tion. In several instances, where the Received Text will 
yield no intelligible sense, they seem to have tacitly allowed 
the Authorized Version to stand without indicating by a note 
in the margin their sense of its obscurity (ef. 2 Sam. xvii. 3). 
It is true that they have done this in some places (e.g., 2 
Sam. xxii. 8), but it would have been well for more than one 


* In Judges xviii. 30, ‘ Moses’ for ‘Manasseh ;’ Psa. xxiv. 6, ‘God of Jacob’ 
for ‘ Jacob;’ 1 Sam. vi. 8; xiii. 1; Ruth iv. 4; Psa. lix. 9, &e. 
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reason that it had been done uniformly. 


It is for the Bible’s 


honour and advantage that English readers as well as Hebrew 


scholars should know facts. 


Wonderful progress has been made within a century in 


defining the precise import of many Hebrew roots. 


In the 


text, and still more in the margin of the Revision, scores of 
words will be found to have acquired a new point and apt- 


ness, or to have only now become intelligible. 


From a multi- 


tude of examples we give these: 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


1 Kings x. 28: And Solomon had 
horses brought out of Egypt, and 
linen yarn; the king’s merchants 
received the linen yarn at a price. 


Isa. Ixv. 11: But ye are they 
that forsake the Lord, that forget 
my holy mountain, that prepare a 
table for that troop, and that fur- 
nish the drink offering unto that 
number. 


Has. ii. 6: Woe to him that in- 
creaseth that which is not his ! how 
long? and to him that ladeth him- 
self with thick clay. 


REVISED VERSION. 


And the horses which Solomon 
had were brought out of Egypt, and 
the king’s merchants received them 
in droves, each drove at price. 


But ye that forsake the Lord’ 
that forget my holy mountain, that 
prepare a table for Fortune, and 
that fill up mingled wine for Des- 


Woe to him that increaseth that 
which is not his! how long? and 
that ladeth himself with pledges. 


The substitution of ‘tent of meeting’ for ‘tabernacle of the 
congregation’ grates on the ear, but in the interests of accu- 
racy was imperatively called for. The translation of Ammim 
by ‘ peoples’ in place of ‘people’ endows with their proper 
universality such prophecies as Gen. xlix. 10; Isa. ii. 1-4; Psa. 
Ixvii., &c.; while it was fair that the Goyim should be allowed 
to appear sometimes as ‘the nations’ without the prejudice 
attaching to ‘heathen’ and ‘gentiles.’ In Gen. iii. 15 
‘bruise’ should have made way for the ‘aim at’ (or ‘ strike 
at’ ?) of the margin; but we should willingly have left as a 
marginal suggestion the ‘ effectual working’ that in Job vi. 13 
has displaced ‘sound wisdom.’ Technical, artistic, and 
domestic matters have been strikingly cleared up by the 
Revision. Whoever will be at the trouble to read the descrip- 
tions of synagogue and temple in Exodus, Kings, and Ezekiel 
will get light he had not before as to their material, structure, 
decoration, and uses. Through even the intricacies of ladies’ 


dress (Isa. iii.) the learned Company have come with scarce a 
stumble, unless it be in holding to ‘ cauls’ and introducing 
‘stomachers.’ But Joseph’s ‘ coat of many colours’ ought in 
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the text, and not merely in the margin, to figure as the long- 
sleeved tunic, that distinguished the father’s pet, who was 
kept idle at home, while his brothers went to work. In the 
animal and vegetable worlds surprising transformations have 
happened. The unicorn has changed into the wild ox, the 
dragons into jackals, the bittern into the porcupine, the spider 
into the lizard ; while Laban’s brown sheep of the Authorized 
have become black sheep in the Revised. What were plains 
are now oaks, flagons have become raisin cakes, for the hazel 
and chestnut we have the almond and plane tree, and for the 
fading desire of old age the caperberry. These changes are 
right no doubt, but they are disturbing. In some anxiety we 
turn to mark the fate of old favourites, and with relief we find 
that the rose of Sharon has not become the autumn crocus ; 
while that harmless folk, the conies, have been left unmolested 
by a higher but often pitiless culture. 

The new geographical renderings are exceedingly good. 
They give definition to the landscapes, and lend light, shade, 
and local colour to many a narrative of the Pentateuch 
(Numb. xxi. 14; Deut. i. 7). Large changes have been made 
in the proper names of the Old Testament. Some new places 
have emerged—for example, Enaim, Eglath Shilishiyah, &c. ; 
while Shalem, Amminadib, and others have disappeared. The 
giants that were in the earth are cautiously called ‘ Nephelim.’ 
The scapegoat goes no more to the wilderness but to ‘ Azazel,’ 
while the mythical Belial, contrary to the advice of the 
American Company, survives except in Deut. xiii. 13, from 
which he has been expelled. The misleading ‘grove’ of the 
Authorized Version is made the ‘ Ashera,’ and ‘ hell and des- 
truction’ are ‘Sheol and Abaddon.’ Sheol has been pecu- 
liarly dealt with. It is the Hebrew name of the world of 
shades, but in the Authorized it is variously rendered ‘the 
grave,’ ‘the pit,’ ‘hell.’ These renderings the Revisers leave 
in the text of the historical books, putting a note ‘ Heb. Sheol’ 
in the margin ; while in the prophetical and poetical literature 
they have done the reverse, except that in Isa. xiv. ‘ hell’ 
remains in the text. It would have been better to have read 
‘Sheol’ uniformly, and explained it in the margin as the 
under-world or Hades. The difficult problem of the ineffable 
name has been left unsolved by the Revision. The personal 
name of Israel’s God, represented by the consonants yuvu, 
was in later times left unpronounced, the names Elohim 
(God) or Adonai (Lord) being read in its place. Hence we 
do not know how it was vowelled and pronounced, the one 
thing certain being that it was not Jehovah. For many pur- 
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poses it would be extremely useful if in our English Version 
its presence could be clearly notified, as it alternates with 
Elohim and other Divine titles. To represent it uniformly 
by the nondescript vocable Jehovah would be gravely objec- 
tionable, but what else could be put in its place? The 
Revisers have left the rabbinical substitutes Lorp and cop as 
they were employed in the version of 1611, and we hardly see 
how they could have done better, unless they had regu- 
larly put the letters of the sacred name as a constant 
reminder in the margin. 

In 1611 the translation of the Old Testament was divided 
among three companies, each having a distinct section to dis- 
pose of. The result is some inequality of merit, a considerable 
lack of harmony, and a few startling incongruities.* These 
blemishes the Revisers have aimed at removing, and for their 
own part they have endeavoured, as far as was practicable, to 
mark identities of the Hebrew by identity of English rendering, 
and to throw into relief distinctions in the original by variety 
of phrase and vocable in the translation.+ The principle is 
good, but its application is difficult. Hebrew literature 
bubbles over with pun and word-play which cannot be repro- 
duced in another language. Its presence is sometimes noted 
in the Revised margin, ¢.g., Prov. xxx. 33, but not sufficiently 
in such passages as the first chapter of Micah. Sometimes 
the Company have ignored identity of the original (Cant vi. 2, 
&c.), where with advantage it might have been expressed. 
Perhaps, like their predecessors, they thought it well not to 
‘stand curiously on an identity of phrasing.’ Certainly, to 
make it a rule always to translate the same Hebrew root by 
the same English phrase would have been shallow pedantry. 
The meaning of a word is modified in myriad ways by its 
context and setting. Between languages there is no mechani- 
cal equivalence of roots or uniform exchange of verbal coinage. 
Where one is wealthy, another is poverty-stricken, and con- 
trariwise. Hebrew, like all primitive speeches, is rich in 


* The same word is by one company made ‘ owl,’ by another ‘ ostrich ’; and 
one and the same plant appears sometimes as a ‘ thorn,’ sometimes as a ‘ thistle,’ 
sometimes as a‘ bramble.’ In like manner our Old Testament Company retain 
‘prevent’ in the sense of ‘anticipate,’ but reject the verb ‘ to wit’; while the. 
New Testament Company preserve ‘ to wit’ and reject ‘ prevent,’ putting in its. 
place ‘ precede.’ 

t Diversities are marked by the synonyms, ‘earth and ground’ (Gen. i. 5),. 
‘fence and wall’ (Numb, xxii. 24, 25), ‘ tent and tabernacle,’ ‘ congregation and 
assembly’; while identities are recognized in the substitution of ‘smite’ for 
‘slay’ (Exod. ii, 12), ‘wait’ for ‘hope’ (Job xiii, 15), and the retention of 
‘excellency ’ (Gen, xlix. 3), where ‘ supremacy’ would better exhibit the political 
reference. 

NO. CLXIIL. 9 
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material concepts and sensuous expressions, that glow with 
the vividness of fresh perceptions, while it is poor in abstract 
and metaphysical terms. Its linguistic mint was intensely 
personal and subjective. In variously designating an animal, 
it did not so much describe its objective aspects, as express 
the emotional impressions made on the mind by these. 
Hence we have a multitude of pictorial synonyms for such 
objects as the lion, the rain, &c., which, for lack of equiva- 
lents, we cannot by any possibility put into English. On the 
other hand, by a subtle system of modulation, Hebrew makes 
one verbal root express a host of allied causative and intensive 
significations, that in English are embodied in separate and 
synonymous roots. Thus, in turning Hebrew into English, it 
is evident that, while its superior affluence in certain classes 
of words must go amissing, compensation may be found for 
this impoverishment of the translation, provided due advan- 
_ tage be taken of those departments where English is the 
wealthier. This the Revisers have done by allowing them- 
selves a wide liberty of rendering. To have tied their 
version to a monotonous sameness of expression would have 
been to refuse to recoup themselves from treasures laid 
a their hand, and to wilfully add a needless to a necessary 
Oss. 
In Hebrew thought, force is the central conception, and 
action the predominant theme. The language is uniquely 
one of movement, and the verb as the part of speech that 
embodies movement plays the chief réle. What the Hebrew 
eye sees and seizes in an action is not the region of time in 
it which it occurs, but the plastic aspect or quality of the action 
itself as incipient, continuous, or completed. Its place in time 
| is left to be indicated by the context. The verb or action 
embodiment is modulated only to express the pictorial kind of 
the movement. In Hebrew we have not so much verb tenses, 
as graphic types or species of action. These are the Imper- 
fect, which presents a movement as coming into existence ; 
the Participle, which depicts an action as sustained or con- 
tinuous, almost merging into an attribute of the actor; and 
the Perfect, which delineates the action conceived as finished 
and done. The vivid colouring and dramatic life let into a 
narrative by this graphic character of verbal inflexion may 
readily be imagined, but it can only very partially be repro- 
duced in an English translation. To a large extent the New 
Version is a great advance in this respect on the Old, espe- 
cially in the prophetical literature; but with a little more 
pains and courage we think the Revisers might have more 
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triumphantly wooed and won the not too unyielding beauties 
of the original.* 

How far the peculiar idiom of one language may advan- 
tageously be naturalized in an alien speech is a question that 
cannot be formulated into a general principle, but must in 
each case be decided by experiment. It gives piquancy to a 
translation, like that of a delicate foreign accent, to leave in 
its diction some lingering fragrance of the land of its nativity, 
only care must be taken to choose none but those odours that 
will blend harmoniously with its adopted tongue. The Semitic 
mind perceives things definitely or indefinitely, and therefore 
bestows or withholds the article in a fashion widely different 
from that of the Saxon intelligence. With what measure of 
felicity the Revised utilizes this peculiarity may be seen on 
reference to Gen. i. 8, 138, 16; ii. 4; iii. 24, &c. In every 
language the employment of the prepositions presents idio- 
syncrasies. Without allowing them a very elastic range of 
rendering discords are inevitable. Of Rebekah we used to 
read that Eliezer ‘ put the earring upon her face,’ which did 
not seem very exact in point of locality. From the Revised 
we find that what he did was to ‘ put the ring upon her nose,’ 
which gives us the right thing in the right place, but not quite 
the right preposition. In the department of conjunctions 
Hebrew is a very indigent speech. Instead of possessing an 
array of serviceable particles to discharge the varying duties, 
there is no division of labour, and the single, simple, omni- 
present vav, our and, has to play the part of maid-of-all-work. 
This penury of the original ought not to be perpetuated in our 
English version. The diverse uses of vav should in every case 
be rendered by the specific and varied equivalents furnished 
by our greater affluence in connective terms. This has been 
done with good effect in many cases (Jer. xx. 9; Isa. xlix. 7, 
&c.); but, had astill greater liberty of rendering been adopted, 
the New Version might have been not less accurate, while it 
would have gained in breadth of conception and limpidity of 
language. 

Hebrew was formed for speaking rather than for writing. 

* In Gen. xxxvii. 16, Joseph now naturally asks where his brethren ‘are 
feeding’ the flock, but the graphic presents of Psa. ii. are found only in the 
margin. Theimperfect of use and wont is properly rendered in Exod, xxxiii. 7, but 
ignored in Gen. xxix. 2-3, and the picturesque charm of the passage as a de- 
scriptive interlude in the story is obliterated. The pictorial value of the parti. 
ciple is made good use of in Cant. v. 7, while itis neglected in Isa. vi. 1-2; 
Gen. vi. 17, xix. 1, &c. How finely is the picture of chaos overshadowed by the 
creative spirit sketched in the margin of Geni. 2, ‘ And the Spirit of God was 


brooding upon the face of the waters,’ compared with the prosaic and inexact 
‘moved’ of the text! 
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Its structures are curt and simple. Much was left to be ex- 
pressed by intonation and gesture. It is often impossible to 
make a sentence of the Old Testament intelligible in English 
without amplification. The window of the ark has always 
been a dark subject as to its make and dimensions. The 
Revised rendering, ‘ A light shalt thou make to the ark and to 
a cubit shalt thou finish it upward,’ does not, we fear, let in 
any new light. Nothing short of paraphrase would do that, 
and this the Company have been coy of using. Sometimes, 
as in Proverbs, condensation would be more expressive. There 
is pungent force latent in the saying, ‘ He also that is slack in 
his work is brother to him that is a destroyer’ (Prov. xviii. 9). 
But how much more practically available it would have been 
could the Revisers have said shortly and pointedly, ‘ A lazy 
workman is brother to a big thief!’ It would have been a 
faithful if not a literal rendering. Had the Company seen 
their way to take a freedom that few would have challenged, 
in the matter of condensation and expansion, they might have 
reproduced more perfectly the picturesque significance of God’s 
warning to Cain, the exquisite images of Psalm cx., Hezekiah’s 
hymn, and similar imaginative compositions. They would 
certainly not have turned Pharaoh’s question to Jacob, ‘How 
old art thou ?’ into ‘ How many are the days of the years of 
thy life?’ which sounds as though the monarch were playfully. 
trying the patriarch with a poser in mental arithmetic. And 
we should certainly not have read in Ecclesiastes that the net 
result of human existence is ‘vanity and a striving after wind,’ 
a rendering that is in every sense of the word literal bathos.* 
’ Such aberrations are rare, and, like the spots in the sun, are 
all but lost in the flood of fresh light that shines from every 
page of the Revision. No doubt the work is one of compromise, 
and between the conservative and radical wings the decision 
lay too often with the scholarly but inconstant centre. Hence 
we sometimes have a good rendering disintegrated, and some 
parts incarnated in the text, while other members are interred 
in the margin. Moreover the Company with an unscientific 
but sagacious statesmanship have exceptionally spared from 
the revising knife the more familiar and cherished sections of 
the psalms and prophecies, which creates some inequality in 
their work, but commends it to public acceptance. Allowing 
for all drawbacks, necessary and needless, the result of their 
toil is a magnificent harvest of golden gain for the Bible and 
its friends. Countless passages have been invested with un- 


* It is not easy to suggest a substitute. A ‘pursuit after winl,’ ‘chase of the 
wind,’ ‘quest of the wind,’ are none of them unobjectionable. 
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wonted meaning, many of these with novel grace as well, and 
there are sections of the more difficult writings which are only 
now for the first time intelligible. The revised Hosea reads 
like a revelation, and so with not a few of Isaiah’s finest utter- 
ances. Canticles, spite of some belated blemishes (chap. iv. 2), 
sparkles in unnumbered nooks with unsuspected gems of poetry 
(chap. vii. 5) ; while whole sections of the Book of Job, beneath 
this magic touch, have from a state of intellectual impotence 
leaped at one bound into a plenitude of power and beauty that 
is marvellous. 

The bearing of the Revision on questions of criticism, 
apologetic and dogmatic, is not great. But though the cumu- 
lative result is small, the effect of individual changes is some- 
times considerable. By translating the tenses of a single 
verse (Joel ii. 17) as pasts the Revisers have decided that the 
Book of Joel is a prophecy rooted in a definite, historical oc- 

currence, and not a purely apocalyptic projection, floating in 
the future and destitute of any real relation to the present. 
The difficult statement of Amos (chap. v. 26), so much dis- 
cussed in the modern reconstruction of Hebrew history, is 
translated—‘ Yea, ye have borne Siccuth your king and Chiun 
your images, the star of your god, which ye made to your- 
selves,’ which makes the nouns appellatives and fixes the re- 
ference to the past, but the alternative renderings are in the 
margin. On the whole, the Graf theory gains little from the 
Revision, though it has scored some points in its favour. 
Jephthah still devotes to the altar of Jehovah ‘whatsoever 
(Margin, whosoever) cometh forth from the house’ (Judg. xi. 31); 
but the modification of tense (ver. 39) lends likelihood to the 
view that he actually immolated his daughter. By the new 
reading no doubt is left that ‘ Samuel was laid down to sleep 
in the temple of the Lord, where the ark of God was’ (1 Sam. 
iii. 8), a practice startlingly at variance with Levitical prin- 
ciples. And in 2 Sam. vili. 18 the declaration is no more 
evaded, as it was in the Old Version, that ‘ David’s sons were 
priests’ (A.V., chief rulers). But neither these nor any 
number of such changes will avail to decide the balance of the 
battle or to precipitate its ultimate issue. 

The relation of Genesis to theology has been but slightly 
affected. The declaration that the earth was ‘waste’ 
(A.V., without form) will not greatly benefit the restitution 
hypothesis. Had the Company seen their way in the 
section dealing with the stars to replace the word ‘light’ by 
the less graceful but more accurate word ‘luminary,’ the 
choice would have made manifest the poetical and not un- 
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scientific conception of the relation of the heavenly bodies to 
the light that figures on the first day’s canvas. A signifi- 
cant change is made in the time rubric, which now speaks 
of ‘one day,’ ‘a second day,’ ‘a third day,’ &e. It is an 
alteration that helps to make salient the literary and non- 
chronological structure of the narrative. When this fact is 
appreciated, the first chapter of Genesis will no more be 
extended on Procrustean beds to have its noble members 
twisted, stretched, and trimmed to fit the fancies of a conjec- 
tural geology and a capricious apologetic. The Old Testa- 
ment passages that shadow forth the hopes and fears and 
faith of Hebrew saints regarding a future state are scant and 
vague. In some few instances they have been subjected to 
modification, but the substance of the problem is not touched 
by the change.* The Messianic portions of the Old Testa- 
ment have been handled with extraordinary tenderness. This 
was well, for our unreasoning instincts cling affectionately to 
the old wordings. For the rest much greater changes might 
have been made than are made without touching the Chris- 
tology of the Hebrew Scriptures. Since we have learned how 
the whole life and literature of the Jewish religion grew 
organically into the Christian, our faith in the genetic rela- 
tion of the law and the prophets to Jesus Christ has come 
to rest very little on the superficial though striking coinci- 
dence of isolated prediction and secondary: circumstance. 
For us the entire Old Economy, in its inmost fibre as well as 
in external feature, is preparative of redemption, and there- 
fore Messianic. Had the Revision in Isa. vii. 14 read, 
‘Behold a maiden shall conceive,’ as it is in the margin, or 
even rendered the undefined word almah, ‘damsel,’ or ‘ young 
woman,’ the loss would have been slight save in respect of a 
familiar cadence. For no better reason we miss the beautiful 
but much misapplied phrase, ‘ The desire of all nations shall 
come’ (Hag. ii. 7), which in the Revised runs, ‘ The desirable 
things of all nations shall come’—that is, their gold and 
spices and purple, as a tribute to the restored temple. The 
celebrated prediction, ‘ After threescore and two weeks shall 
Messiah be cut off, but not for Himself,’ now reads, ‘ shall the 
anointed one be cut off, and shall have nothing.’ The 

* The classical passage—Job xix. 25—which holds such a pathetic place in 
the Order for the Burial of the Dead has been materially altered. With the 
disappearance of ‘the latter day,’ the elimination of the italic ‘worms’ of the 
Authorized Version, and the substitution of ‘from my flesh for ‘in my flesh,’ 
the customary references to the last judgment and the resurrection of the body 


are cancelled, while the redemptive scope of the statement is limited in the first 
instance to the vindication of Job’s innocence. 
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references of Gen. iii. 15, xlix.10; Psa. ii. 12, xxii. 16, xlv. 6; 
Micah y. 2, have not been altered except in the margin, while 
the slight modifications of tense in Isa. liii. and of defini- 
tion in Isa. ix. 6 scarcely affect their Christological import. 
In this section of their responsibility the Company have 
walked so warily that not even conservative theologians can 
accuse them of anything unless it be of undue caution. 

The task that was set the Revisers was one of exceeding 
difficulty and delicacy. It was their duty to renovate the 
noblest monument of English speech, and the dearest posses- 
sion of English faith. They had to repair dilapidations, to 
alter the outer form and aspect, to correct not a few faults in 
the original structure, and generally to conform the whole to 
the requirements of modern scholarship. At the same time, 
they were not to materially modify its artistic character, 
transform its cherished features, or impair its antique charm 
and reverent mien. This they were enjoined to do, and not 
to leave the other undone. Between this Scylla and Charyb- 
dis the Revisers have piloted their perilous way with mar- 
vellous patience, perseverance, and success. The vast 
majority of their greater emendations are indisputable im- 
provements. In view of the myriad minor changes, English 
readers will think that in this department the Company have 
done a little too much. Hebrew scholars, on the other hand, 
will perceive that in respect of material amendment the 
Revisers, in not a few instances, have done too little. In the 
future and final revision—for with all its excellence this is not 
the last—many renderings must stand in the text that as yet 
have found a footing only in the margin. But the supreme 
merit of their work consists in this, that they have made 
these yast and hazardous alterations without putting out of 
tune the music of our English Bible. With scarce an excep- 
tion they have introduced no discords; they have preserved 
its cadences; they have guarded its noble diction, and they 
have even on occasion enhanced the grave and stately march 
of its majestic melody. 

The Revised Bible will not speedily replace the old. That 
was the ripe result of a succession of revisions. Perchance 
this is the first of a new but shorter series. Its immediate 
acceptance as the popular version would be barred, if by 
nothing else, by the discordant character of the two Testa- 
ments, which is the result of the divergent ideals that pre- 
sided over their construction, and which deprives the whole 
of literary unity. But each in its own way will remain of 
permanent value, and the joint production cannot but give a 
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great and growing stimulus to the public interest in and know- 
ledge of the Bible. The possibility of the enterprise had its 
root in the modern detachment of the Church’s trust from the 
outer framework, and the concentration of its faith in the 
inner essence of revelation. The Revision is an embodiment, 
as it is the outcome, of this spirit of emancipation from the 
letter and attachment to the living Lord of Scripture. Its 


- disclosures will intensify the tendency of our time no longer 


so much to believe in Christ because we believe in the Bible, 
but rather to believe in the Bible because we believe in Christ. 
From such a spirit the record of revelation has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. The age that has learned to think 
more of Christ will not think less of Scripture, for from its 
pages, as once from human flesh, His Spirit breathes, who 
lived and died and is alive for evermore—Jesus, our Lord and 
our God. W. GRAY ELMSLIE. 


Art. IX.—Political Review of the Quarter. 


Ir is probable that before this reaches our readers the country 
will be once more under a Tory Administration. It is the 
unexpected that always happens, and at the very time when 
his position seemed most assured Mr. Gladstone has retired 
from office rather than attempt any longer to contend against 
the factious combination which threatened the Ministry in 
front, and the half-hearted support it received from some of 
its own followers. The story of the change of administration, 
of the strange alliance by which the Opposition secured a 
majority, of its cowardly attempts to evade the consequences 
of its own action, of its pitiful appeals to the Liberal chiefs not 
to do unto it as it had done unto them, is sufficiently discredit- 
able, and will not soon be forgotten. For the present the 
country waits to see the results of this strange but passing 
phase in a conflict in which personal feeling seems to have 
played so large a part. 

It is not easy to fathom the reasons of the fierce party 
passion which has marked the conduct of the Opposition 
during the last five years, and which has attained its 
culminating point during the last few weeks. Without 
pretending to regard it as a phenomenal development in 
our political life, we still feel that there are elements 
in it which are exceptional. It is not often that a re- 
cognized party chief, who, according to the laws of the 
game, ought to be the next Tory Premier, stoops to de- 
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scribe the statements of his opponents on questions of poli- 
tical controversy and not of personal reputation as ‘stout, 
big, thumping lies,’ and the shock which such rude vio- 
lence must cause to all who desire that our leaders should 
not sink to the level of a Kansas legislature is increased by 
the fact that Sir Stafford Northcote was the speaker. Happily 
it is not possible to conceive of such language falling from the 
lips of Mr. Gladstone or of Lord Hartington, or lively times 
might indeed be before us. But Sir Stafford Northcote claims 
to be on the same level as these two distinguished Liberals, 
and as he has the credit of being a milder-mannered man 
than either of them, there must surely be something specially 
evil in the atmosphere of the Opposition benches in general 
and of the front bench in particular when he adopts this 
style of speech. It would almost seem that in the Tory party 
the ordinary rule is reversed, and that the higher we rise the 
more virulent becomes the temper. Its representatives in 
the House are fiercer than their followers in the country, and 
ex-Ministers or expectant-Ministers are the fiercest of all. 

There is nothing to explain this bitterness in the nature of 
the questions by which the two parties are apparently divided. 
Last year there was a distinct antagonism, and of a kind to 
provoke very intense feeling. The Franchise Bill raised a 
distinct issue as to the governing power of the country, and 
we supposed that the Opposition in the course which they 
adopted in regard to it were making a resolute stand against 
the advancing tide of democracy. But when they declared 
this view of their action to be an entire mistake, insisted that 
if there was one thing on which they were more anxious than 
another it was to give the vote to the unenfranchised house- 
hoiders in counties, and even went so far as to unite with the 
Liberal chiefs in securing for the country a measure of Re- 
distribution, which made the Franchise Bill doubly effective, 
and was in advance of anything which the most sanguine 
Radical would have ventured to propose, the most marked 
line of cleavage seemed to be absolutely effaced. So far 
as electoral reform was concerned the Tory leaders had 
become as Radical as any rational man could wish, and in 
truth they are exceedingly angry if any one hints that they 
ever were anything else. 

There has hardly been time as yet for any new line of separa- 
tion on home politics to develop itself. Liberal tendencies lead 
in a direction opposite to that of Tory tendencies. Whether 
the subject be finance or administration, the Budget or an 
Trish Crimes Act, a social question like marriage with a 
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deceased wife’s sister or an educational one, even such as 
the alleged over-pressure in Board Schools, it is pretty easy to 
decide where a man will be found if we know the drift of his 
political sympathies. So, of course, there are differences, but 
they are not such as to produce the rancour which has been 
so prevalent of late. It may be that the Tories believe that 
a tax on tea is better than a tax on beer. It is quite natural 
that they should. Toryism has two sheet anchors at the 
present time—the one is the Established Church, and the 
other is the public-house. If proof be needed, it may be 
found in a significant letter from Mr. Shirley Blackburne in 
‘The Times’ of June 12th, in which he tells how many of 
the country clergy are allowing their schools, largely paid 
for out of public funds, to be turned into Tory lecture-rooms, 
and to the action of the publicans generally against the 
Government. We are not surprised, therefore, that the Tory 
leaders should object to a tax on beer and whisky, and prefer 
that it should be laid upon tea. But there is, surely, nothing 
so exciting in this particular opinion as to make them so 


angry with all who adopt the contrary view. It is true 
that the conversion of beer or whisky-drinkers into tea- 


drinkers would be a very serious blow to Toryism, but the | 


mere imposition of a tax on the former is not likely to tell so 
powerfully in that direction as that its prospect should rouse 
the party to such frenzy. 

The proposal of the death-duties was, as Mr. Gladstone well 
pointed out, more obnoxious; but it was not new, and it was 
not even a drastic application of a law already admitted, and 
which, though objectionable to landlords, is certainly just. 
Foreign policy, of course, has been the chief point of attack, 
but even in that it is not easy to discover any opposition of prin- 
ciple. Indeed, it would not be possible to discover any rule 
for the conduct of international affairs on which the Tory party 
are at one. Most of the leaders are imperialist in tone, and seem 
to favour a national attitude of distrust and defiance to all the 
world. Hvyen in this, however, they are not consistent; but 
while they raise a howl of indignation and accuse the Govern- 
ment of cowardice if they are not ready to fight Germany 
about some strip of territory which we have not even cared to 
annex, they complain in the next breath of Mr. Gladstone 
because he is not acceptable to Prince Bismarck. Their 
maxim seems to have been to object to everything done and 
to contend for everything left undone. It mattered little 
what particular line of policy might be adopted by the 
Ministry, the one thing certain was that in the eyes of 
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the Tories it would be wrong. All that they desired to 
know on any particular point was the view which the 
Ministry took, for to that they were resolutely opposed. 
When they supposed that the Government would not under- 
take an expedition to Egypt, they rallied their forces at 
Willis’s Rooms, and raised a fierce clamour about the humili- 
ation with which their country was threatened ; but they have 
never ceased since to cavil at every proceeding of the Govern- 
ment, and some of them by insinuation, and others by more 
direct assertion, to attribute all our difficulties to the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. They demanded that Gordon should be 
sent to the Soudan, and they pressed it with such urgency 
that, in an evil hour for themselves and for the country, the 
Ministry unwisely yielded; but he was no sooner gone than 
the Opposition began to criticize his every action. Through- 
out, their attitude to him has been regulated by his relation to 
the Government—so that, after sneering at his fanaticism, 
depreciating his supposed influence, and doing their best to 
hamper his movements, they have now set him up as the 


patron saint of their party, and sought to degrade the national 
admiration for a great, if often mistaken, hero, into an instru- 
ment of political warfare. We suppose there have been 
unscrupulous and unpatriotic Oppositions before, and it is 
possible that we may be most strongly impressed with the 


enormity of the offences which come within our own direct 
knowledge, and therefore we hesitate to say that there has 
never been an Opposition which in these respects has sunk to 
so low a level; but we know of none which has had less prin- 
ciple and has shown more of petty personal spite. 

Possibly we have here cause and effect. It is the very lack 
of principle which causes so much of personal malignity to be 
infused into political controversy. If a party is welded to- 
gether solely by hatred, it is necessary that the hate itself 
should have in it a considerable admixture. We are loth to 


believe that the Tory chiefs hate Mr. Gladstone and some 


of his colleagues so bitterly as their words imply, but it was 
essential to their party purposes that they should seem to do 
so, and they have acted the part to perfection. They have 
been aided in a task which is not very honourable, and which 
we hope is not congenial to the taste of some of them, by a 
section of the London press. The action of ‘The Times’ in 
particular has been reprehensible in the highest degree; 
for in its violent tirades against the Premier it has not only 
done cruel injustice to a statesman whose transcendent emi- 
nence it is now compelled to confess, but has lowered the 
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tone of journalism. Noblesse oblige everywhere, and ‘The 
Times’ has still a position in the press which should make it 
careful of its own reputation. Those who have read the 
articles against Mr. Gladstone, full of abuse tending to scur- 
rility, which have been so frequent in its columns during the 
last few months, must have been not a little surprised to find 
it writing— 


None of his countrymen, not even his political opponents, when they 
reflect on the splendour of his career and the brilliancy of his achieve- 
ments, could desire that that career should end and those achievements 
be dimmed in failure, disappointment, and discredit. Mr. Gladstone’s 
name and fame belong already to English history. As a statesman, he 
has had his share of blunders, disillusions, and even disasters; but his 
parliamentary career has been an unbroken series of oratorical triumphs, 
his financial genius is undisputed even by his bitterest critics, his legis- 
lative achievements are without a parallel among those of modern states- 
men, and as a party leader he has not his equal in either House of 
Parliament. 


‘There is, it may be remarked, a significant omission here, 
which may suggest that in foreign politics Mr. Gladstone is 
wanting. There, we may suppose, he must give place to the 
distinguished master of state-craft whose lofty conceptions of 
honour in diplomacy were illustrated by the secret treaty 
which he brought back from Berlin; whose general policy was 
perhaps best expressed in the exultation with which he hailed 
the news of the Austro-German treaty, which has been a 
trouble to this country ever since, as ‘glad tidings of great 
joy,’ and of whose courtesy we have had a more recent mani- 
festation in the alternative he presented to Russia of being 
regarded as a swindler or a bankrupt. Or possibly the young 
gentleman from Oxford who has the guidance of ‘The Times,’ 
and who continually reminds us of Phaeton attempting to 
steer the chariot of the Sun, is the one man who is competent 
to instruct both these statesmen as to the proper réle of 
England in international affairs. ; 

With this exception, however, Mr. Gladstone is now ac- 
cepted as the safest, and at the same time the most brilliant, 
statesman of the day. It is hard, with the tirades of the last 
few months in our memory, to believe that ‘The Times’ can 
have written thus. The coolness which could so easily effect 
so complete a change of front, without a solitary word of 
apology for the insults offered to the statesman now admitted 
to be so illustrious, or to the readers before whom he had been 
9 held up as a shocking example of the imbecility and vacilla- 
Vi tion which had been shown in the government of a great 
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country, might be described by a very harsh term. But 
this is only a conspicuous illustration of the mischievous 
influence exerted by some of our political journals, whose 
editors have shown their unfitness to be guides of public 
opinion by their encouragement of those rancorous attacks 
upon men which have so largely taken the place of dis- 
cussions of great principles. That Tory speakers should 
be betrayed into this fault was the result of the singular 
absence of any definite political convictions, which has 
been so marked a characteristic of the late Opposition. But 
it was the very tendency which journalists occupying an 
independent position should have resolutely withstood, sternly 
censuring those who were sanctioning and fostering it by 
speeches which not long ago would have been regarded as 
unworthy the dignity of leading politicians of whatever 
school. 

Lord Randolph Churchill has of course been a prominent 
offender. The country may congratulate itself on his absence 
from England during the early part of the session, or it is 
probable that the crisis through which, at the time of writing, 
we are still passing would have been precipitated at an earlier 
date, possibly to the delay of the great measures of Reform 
which have now happily passed through both Houses. It is 
well known that he disapproved of the action of his leaders 
in not supporting Mr. John Morley’s amendment to Lord 
George Hamilton’s vote of censure, and thus securing a 
majority against the Ministerial policy in the Soudan. It is 
not likely that he would have found Mr. John Morley so ac- 
cessible to his intrigues as Mr. Parnell and his followers have 
shown themselves, and some method of defeating his in- 
genious tactics might have been hit upon. But his presence 
would have been an element of disturbance. He is the 
‘stormy petrel’ of the House, and his return was the signal 
for an outburst of a fiercer and more virulent opposition. 
His scamper through India seems to have supplied him with 
a smattering of knowledge on Indian subjects, and at the 
same time to have brought him so much under the direct 
influence of Anglo-Indian prejudice as to make the Indian 
Office one of the most dangerous which could be selected for 
his first experiment in administration. But his temporary 
absence from the field of conflict does not seem to have abated 
any of his personal animosity, or to have taught him the ne- 
cessity of moderation in his expression of it. We write, indeed, 
on the assumption that he means what he says. It is a point 
on which we would not speak confidently. It is hard to sup- 
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pose that a man with intelligence beyond that of a stable-boy 
can believe what he told the Tories of Cambridge, that Mr. 
Gladstone has adopted a policy intended to transfer the trade 
of this country to other nations; or that a gentleman, who 
has a spark of courtesy left, meant to offer Lord Granville 
the insults which were heaped upon him in his lordship’s 
too notorious letter in ‘The Times.’ We would rather 
believe that his idea is that this is the ‘correct thing’ in 
political warfare; that smart abuse is hard hitting, and that 
the more reckless your attacks upon an adversary, the stronger 
the effect you are likely to produce. We are bound to say 
that if the House of Commons were the final court of appeal, 
we are not at all sure that Lord Randolph Churchill would 
not be right. In presence of the fact that the country has 
been thrown into the hands of a Tory Ministry by a number 
of absentees, whose excuses are almost farcical and hardly 
throw even a thin veil over their disloyalty to their chief, it 
is time there should be some frank speech. We have heard 
for some time past of the strange talk of a certain number of 
professed Liberals against the leaders they were chosen to 
support. It is to these secret malcontents of the lobbies and 
smoke-rooms that his lordship has addressed himself, and we 
are not certain that, looked at in this point of view, his 
speeches have been so ill-judged as might at first appear. 
At least it may be said that, if the atmosphere of the House 
had been different, Lord Randolph would probably have 
developed a different tone. 

He returned to the field at a time when the difficulties of 
the Government were in their most acute stage. Affairs in the 
Soudan showed no improvement. Every day made it more 
clear that the obstacles to success were enormous, not to 
say insuperable, and that success, even if attained, would be 
far too dearly purchased. The expedition was becoming 
more unpopular with the soldiers, and, of course, their 
opinion was reflected in the country; and the Ministry 
must have shared the widespread desire of the nation to be 
free from an expedition which was a cause of chronic 
irritation among numbers of their own followers, and which 
presented so many openings for plausible attack from their 
opponents. The reasons for continuing a war against the 
gallant fanatics who followed the standard of the Mahdi had 
become less convincing, since events had shown that this 
prophet-chief, instead of having the power to disturb Egypt, 


' still more to head that movement of aggressive Islam, of 


which such graphic pictures had been drawn by some 
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journalists, who have marvellous gifts of prophetic foresight, 
found it difficult to maintain himself in Khartoum. 

On the other hand, the troubled state of our relations with 
Russia was itself a sufficient reason why our troops should be 
recalled from an unprofitable and needless campaign, in order 
that our entire strength might be concentrated for the service 
of the Empire in the serious conflict with which we seemed 
to be menaced. After the ‘ regrettable incident’ at Penjdeh 
there were comparatively few who believed that peace could 
be maintained, and the Ministry would have failed in 
their first duty to their country if they had not made all 
possible preparations for any emergency that might arise. 


Their position, therefore, was one of extreme anxiety, - 


and the first speech of Lord Randolph Churchill after his 
return to the arena made it abundantly evident that their 
arduous work would have to be done in presence of an oppo- 
nent who, from what the Americans would call ‘ sheer cussed- 
ness,’ would really play the game of the enemies of his 
country by constant attempts to embarrass the action of 
those responsible for the conduct of our national affairs. 

The time is not yet come for a full appreciation of the diffi- 
culties by which the Ministry have been confronted during the 
past few months; but a brief review of those which are 
most apparent to careful observers may help us to form an ap- 
proximate estimate of the judgment and skill which have 
been shown in dealing with them. The controversy with 
Russia alone was enough to tax the resolution and energy of 
any Minister. To Mr. Gladstone it must have been specially 
annoying, since it had been his most anxious desire to break 
down the extreme jealousy with which the policy of Russia 
is regarded by large sections of the English people, and if 
possible to establish better relations between the two Govern- 
ments. The unfortunate occurrences on the Afghan frontier 
were not only fatal to such a hope, but they placed him in a 
position of extreme awkwardness, since his well-known pro- 
clivities laid him open to the suspicions of political opponents, 
anxious to seize upon anything by which he might be dis- 
credited. There can now be little doubt that it has been 
singularly fortunate for this country that these international 
differences developed themselves at a time when our Prime 
Minister was the one statesman in whom Russia had any con- 
fidence at all. By those journalists and others who esteem 
themselves authorities on foreign policy, and talk so loudly 
about the injury which England has sustained through Mr. 
Gladstone’s reputation among continental diplomatists, the 
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history of the Berlin Treaty must surely be forgotten. We 
believe international resentment is likely to be more enduring 
than gratitude, and therefore we think it very probable that 
the antipathy of Russian statesmen to Lord Salisbury may be 
stronger than any sympathy they may feel with Mr. Glad- 
stone for his endeavours to induce the nation to do them more 
justice in the war of i876—-7. The last idea, too, that we 
should entertain would be that Russia would ever allow any 
sentiment about an English minister to interfere with the 
prosecution of her own aggressive policy. Still, there can be 
little doubt that Mr. Gladstone was able to bring to the 
negotiations an amount of authority which no one else 
would have been able to command. : 
That did not lessen his responsibility, nor do we believe 
that it materially lightened his task. His position, indeed, 
was far from being an enviable one. It might have been 
accepted with more equanimity if his responsibility had been 
limited to matters which came directly under his own cogni- 
zance, and the decisions on which were distinctly his own. 
With a Prime Minister, however, this can never be. He is 
the head of the Government, and cannot escape from the cen- 
sures which fall upon the acts of other Ministers. Asa point 
of political arrangement this cannot be altered, but when we 
have to judge of the personal character or ability of a states- 
man, we must certainly endeavour to discriminate between 
his own acts and those of colleagues and their subordinates. 
In this Russo-Afghan business, for example, the Ministry 
were largely dependent upon the reports of their agents on 
the spot. If the latter were wrong in their geography or 
history it was difficult, if not impossible, to supply the neces- 
sary correction. That in ordinary circumstances a Prime 
Minister should supervise a minute point in the delimitation 
of a frontier is out of the question. That is the business of 
the India Office, and yet even the Secretary for India could 
not be expected to have any definite knowledge upon the 
subject, but must himself be dependent on his agents. 
When we have said this we have at once been met by a 
howl at the meanness of Ministers in shifting to subordinates 
a responsibility which they should accept themselves. But 
we are not talking about public responsibility, for that, of 
course, must rest on the Ministers. What we want to do 
is to separate between this and the conclusions we are to 
draw as to the ability or character of the statesmen as 
shown in these transactions. If blunders be committed, the 
immediate blame and punishment come upon Ministers, how- 
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ever the blunder may be due to faults of their subordinates, 


which it was impossible for them to detect; but, at all events, 


they may claim that in the final judgment of their character 
a different method shall be followed, and they shall bear only 
their own burden. 

Our own belief is—and it is strengthened by every new bit 
of evidence that comes to us—that the Government have not 
been well served in this Afghan business. Some of the earlier 
despatches made us uneasy about Sir Peter Lumsden, and 
still more about Captain Yate; but we hoped that we were 
mistaken until the report of Sir Peter’s interview with a 
reporter as given in ‘ The Times,’ and some other slight revela- 
tions by which it was followed, more than confirmed even our 
worst suspicions. An officer who was strongly committed to 
the opinion that our Government ought not to have given up 
Candahar had manifestly too much sympathy with the ‘ For- 
ward’ school in Indian politics to allow of his taking a dis- 
passionate view of frontier questions. Yet the Government 
were necessarily dependent upon the information he gave, and 
to some extent upon the advice based upon it, and with this 
unfortunate condition attaching to their action, that the re- 
sponsibility would ultimately rest upon them. These Anglo- 
Indian officers seem in truth seriously to complicate our 
differences with Russia. Their proclivities are naturally very 
strong, and they claim to speak with all the authority of 
experts while, at the same time, they have not to face any 
evil consequences which may result from their mistaken 
counsels. We have no desire to press hardly upon them, 
but the whole question of these negotiations, especially as far 
as they affect the reputations of individual statesmen, and 
possibly the merits of an entire policy, is sure to be revived, 
and it is therefore necessary to endeavour to point the limits 
within which Ministerial responsibility ought to be confined. 
In the present judgment of the public it must be unlimited, 
and.the Ministers must suffer for the mistakes of their sub- 
ordinates ; but in the final estimate of the men and their 
principles their own policy will form the basis of the decision, 
and as they will not be credited with any happy accident by 
which an agent may repair the effect of their mistakes, so 
neither will they, on the other hand, be condemned for errors 
into which they have been betrayed by the blunders of those 
on whose information they were compelled to act. 

But whatever mistakes our representatives may have com- 
mitted, it would be extremely unjust to attach any severe 


blame to them, as though they were mainly responsible for 
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the quarrel which threatened to plunge two great nations into 
a war which could not result in real advantage to either. It 
seems to us impossible to read the Blue Books without feeling 
that Russia was bent on advance, and that the attack on 
Penjdeh was, what Mr. Gladstone described it at first, an 
‘unprovoked aggression.’ Any one who can study the story 
of the interminable delays interposed in the way of the 
meeting of the Frontier Commissioners, who can note how 
Russian generals were continually pushing on while Russian 
diplomatists were keeping Sir Peter Lumsden waiting for 
negotiators who never appeared, who can read the whole story 
of the incidents leading up to the attack on the Afghan camp 
and ean retain his faith in the pacific intentions of Russia 
must be gifted with an amount of charity to which we make 
no pretensions. Whether her designs extended ultimately as 
far as India, or whether, if they did, it would be the course of 
wisdom for us to meet and resist them at a point so far from 
our base, are entirely different questions. We are concerned 
to maintain only that the Russian policy was essentially ag- 
gressive in its temper, and we regret to add our belief that the 
aitack on the Afghans was intended for the sake, not so much 
of crushing the Afghans as of impressing us. It was un- 
friendly in the last degree, and was altogether alien to the 
spirit of the undertaking, whether. it be an arrangement or an 
agreement to suspend advance until the points at issue 
between the two Powers were settled. 

It is not to be doubted that some English Ministers would 
have made the incident a casus belli. In our view it would have 
been a gross scandal had a war been the result, but we have cer- 
tainly had Ministers who would have rushed into the encounter, 
and until the difficulties which were sure to come had begun 
to be realized they would have been applauded for a ‘spirited 
foreign policy.’ It required no slight power of self-command 
to pursue the opposite course, which was in reality more 
courageous, but lent itself easily to the purposes of those 
who were determined to represent Mr. Gladstone as pusillani- 
mous. Nor must it be forgotten that, both in the Russo- 
Afghan controversy and in their entire Egyptian policy, the 
late Ministry had to face the more or less armed hostility of 
the entire Continent with the exception of Italy. Tory critics 
have sedulously sought to create the impression that this was 
owing to Mr. Gladstone’s unpopularity at the several Courts, 
but if this were true we fail to perceive that Englishmen 
should regard him with disfavour on that account. Lord 
Palmerston is the favourite statesman of those who disap- 
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prove of Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy as lacking in elan. 
Was Lord Palmerston a favourite at the continental Courts ? 
Is any statesman imbued with the true spirit of English 
liberty and concerned for the true interests of his country 
likely to be so? For ourselves we regard the hostility of 
Prince Bismarck as a tribute to Mr. Gladstone’s power and 
sagacious patriotism. It is a novelty, and not a pleasant 
one, to find Englishmen ready to condemn their own Ministry 
because it does not commend itself to the approval of foreign 
statesmen, and ready whenever any quarrel arises to espouse 
the cause of the latter, and to employ their ingenuity in 
proving the representatives of their own country in the wrong 
and heaping upon them all kinds of contumely and insult. 
It is melancholy that party spirit should become so violent 
that it must gratify its malignity by attacking its opponents, 
even though in doing so it should be false to the instincts of 
true patriotism. 

But whatever view may be taken of the motives of foreign 
statesmen, it is impossible to ignore the existence of a strong 
conspiracy against this country among the continental Powers. 
France has played a part which will ultimately tell as much 
to her injury as it has already done to her dishonour. Her 
conduct in the wretched business of the ‘ Bosphore Egyptien’ 
was one of those actions the memory of which does not easily 
pass away. For the sake of a scurrilous print with whose 
cause a high-minded government should have been ashamed 
to identify itself, M. de Freycinet saw fit to take action which 
so far as it had any meaning was intended to embarrass and 
humiliate this country at the time when it was surrounded by 
other difficulties. It was a contemptible procedure, and as 
unfriendly as it was contemptible. But it is useless to 
complain. It is entirely of a piece with the attitude which 
France has taken ever since the battle of Tel-el-Kebir to the 
one Power in Europe who regards her with any friendly 
feeling. We note it only as another aggravation of the almost 
unparalleled difficulties by which Mr. Gladstone has been 
hemmed in, and which he has breasted with such unflinching 
resolution. 

In the present state of political excitement it is hopeless to 
expect that full justice will be done to the remarkable com- 
bination of firm resolution with good temper by which Mr. 
Gladstone had succeeded in bringing this unhappy dispute 
to what was practically a settlement, when the negotiations 
were arrested by the vote which led to the resignation of the 
Government. The result of the change of Ministry remains 
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to be seen, but nothing can deprive Mr. Gladstone of the 
honour which belongs to him for the ability with which he 
laboured for the preservation of peace. Of all the services 
which he has rendered to his country we venture to predict 
that none will stand out more conspicuous on the page of 
history. The barest outline of the story is all that is known 
to the world at present. Only when the working of the secret 
springs of the political machinery is laid bare, when we have 
the clue to the labyrinth of intrigue through which he has 
had to steer his path, when it is seen how he has been 
hampered, not more by the violence of Jingoes and fire-eaters 
than by the singularly unwise outcry of the professed friends of 
peace, the true merit of his policy will be better appreciated. 
Lord Salisbury on the one hand, or Mr. John Morley on the 


other, might have had an easier course and obtained credit for 


the somewhat questionable quality of consistency, but the 
country would have been the sufferer in either case. England 
is not prepared for the policy either of Imperialism or self- 
effacement, but the statesman who seeks to hold the via media 
is sure to expose himself to the criticisms of both, and pro- 
bably in the present state of our relation to other Powers, to 
expose himself to special difficulties. But these have to be 
faced. We cannot strip ourselves of our empire in order to 
convince other nations of our disinterestedness, and we neither 
can nor ought to be making a continual display of our 
strength in order to prove that we are able and ready to 
defend our own right. These difficulties of Mr. Gladstone’s 
position do not seem to have been realized by either party. 
The one has complained that he would not ‘ put down his 
foot,’ the other that he has allowed himself to be dragged into 
war at all. Posterity will judge him more fairly; in a year or 
two we shall probably judge him more fairly ourselves. 
When the smoke of the present controversy has cleared away, 
we shall begin to see that the statesman who had to govern 
this country in the face of the arrogant determination of 
Bismarck to be supreme everywhere; of the feeble-forcible and 
irritable self-assertion of the second-rate statesmen who have 
been at the head of French affairs ; of the restless ambition of 
Austria ; and last, but not least, of the unsleeping aggressive- 
ness of Russia; and her resentful impatience to find some com- 
pensation for the humiliation to which she had to submit at 
Berlin—had no light task to perform, and that Mr. Gladstone, 
despite inevitable difficulties and mistakes (the word being 
due to the weakness of his colleagues), has achieved a measure 
of success which entitles him to the admiring gratitude of his 
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fellow-countrymen. . We can only hope that the process will 
not be hastened by a prolonged tenure of power by Lord 
Salisbury. 

The second Gladstone Ministry, however, has come to an 
end, and though for some reasons we regret the collapse, we 
can find a good many consolations. It would have seemed 
more natural that a Government which has initiated the 
great measures of reform, and by its judicious tact had suc- 
ceeded in carrying them to so successful an issue, should have 
been allowed to complete the work of this Parliament in peace, 
and then ask the verdict of the country upon its proceedings. 
This was all the more reasonable since the Constitutional 
Opposition could have had no chance of reducing the Govern- 
ment majority to a low figure, still less of turning it into a 
minority, without the help of a party whose alliance they 
should have most carefully eschewed if they had any regard 
for their own character and reputation. A peaceful and 
honourable line of action like this was, as probably by this 
time they have come to perceive, recommended as much by 
considerations of party interest as by patriotic sentiment. But 
it did not so appear to the Tory leaders. On the contrary, 
they sought by every possible method to embarrass the action 
of the Government, and having found the basis of a promising 
alliance between the lovers of whisky and the defenders of 
the privileges of landlords, they gave notice of a motion 
which Mr. Gladstone at once announced would be regarded 
by the Ministry as a vote of want of confidence. The curious 
phenomenon of the case is their pitiful whinings over the 
victory they achieved, and which some of their number cele- 
brated in a manner which has not been common among 
English gentlemen, and which, under the circumstances in 
which the majority was secured, was peculiarly discredit- 
able. We do not wonder that they should shrink from 
the responsibilities of office, especially when even with their Par- 
nellite allies they are in so decided a minority in the House of 
Commons. It is not pleasant to be a stop-gap Administration, 
and the position is not made at all more pleasant and agree- 
able by the feeling that its acceptance is seriously detrimental 
to the prospects of any prolonged tenure of oftice. But all 
these points should have been carefully looked at before the 
action was taken. ‘To complain of the Ministry because they 
were beaten is simply childish. 

Two points begin to become clear amid the uncertainty that 
is still around the issue of the crisis. The first is that Mr. 
Parnell has played his cards with such skill that Ireland will 
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escape from the renewal of the Crimes Act. To the Liberals 
below the gangway, and we believe to a large majority of 
Liberals in the country, this result will be eminently satis- 
factory. Exceptional legislation of the coercive type is 
contrary to every instinct of the Liberal mind, and every 
principle of the Liberal creed. Stern necessity alone could 
make it tolerable, and the proof of that necessity is not 
forthcoming at present. Lord Spencer believes it is neces- 
sary, but in this Lord Spencer speaks the opinion of ‘ the 
Castle,’ and if we are to listen to that, Ireland would never 
be free from coercion. The experiment will now have to be 
made of governing it with the ordinary powers of the law, for 
it is hardly possible that any Ministry could force an Act 
through Parliament in the present condition of affairs. Want 
of time alone would prevent it. So the party which has 
shouted itself hoarse about a ‘Kilmainham treaty’ which 
never existed has, in its eagerness to humiliate the Ministry, 
made Mr. Parnell master of the situation. In fact, it was 
Mr. Parnell who gave it its victory, and if it has a few 
months of office it is by his grace. 

The other point which is apparent is the supremacy of 
Lord Randolph Churchill in the Tory party. While political 
seers have been predicting that he must sometime become its 
leader in the Commons, he has taken the reins into his own 
hands, and has virtually been accepted as a dictator. When 
it was first hinted that he intended to make his own terms, 
and that among these was the dethronement of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, solvuntur tabule risu. But the laughter was ex- 
ceedingly premature. The scene in the House of Commons on 
Monday, June 15th, when Lord Randolph headed a revolt, in 
which Sir Michael Hicks Beach joined, precipitated a crisis in 
the party, and succeeded in convincing Lord Salisbury that 
his imperious young lieutenant must be conciliated at any 
cost. Lord Randolph Churchill has thus scored many points 
in his own favour, but it has been by the discredit of his 
party. We only hope that his next successes may not be at 
the cost of his country also. The humiliating exhibition of 
the Tories on the occasion referred to cannot be forgotten. 
Sir Stafford Northcote has never been a tavourite of ours, but 
that a leader of such high character, proved loyalty, and 
eminent services should be flouted by a young lordling who 
has not as yet shown himself possessed of any power except 
that of audacity, and, still worse, should be deserted by an old 
colleague, is little short of a scandal. He has with singular 
self-abnegation effaced himself, and the Queen has testified 
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her sense of his patriotism, but, at the same time, unde- 
signedly helped the intrigue against him, by creating him an 
earl. But it is strange if there are left no Tory gentlemen of 
the old type who will resent such treatment of a chief who 
had deserved so well of his party. Lord Randolph’s triumph 
means a new departure in English Toryism, but of this we 
shall speak more when the extent of the change has been 
somewhat developed. At present it is sufficient to say that 
his appointment as Indian Secretary is regarded with a feeling 
approaching to dismay. 

We write on the assumption that Lord Salisbury will take 
office, but the aspect of affairs has varied so much from day 
to day that even now this expectation may be falsified. What- 
ever the result, the proceedings of the long interregnum must 
with impartial men tell seriously to his discredit. The attempt 
to represent the resignation of the late Ministry as an un- 
worthy manceuvre to which ‘ The Times’ and ‘ The Pall Mall 
Gazette ’ have lent themselves, is too transparent to deceive 
any except those who are wishing to be deceived. It may be 
true that they preferred to retire on such a question as that 


raised by Sir Michael Hicks Beach rather than face a schism . 


and possible defeat on a point so doubtful as that of Irish 
Coercion. But that being so, the Tories should have taken 
care they had not the chance. The opportunity was made 
for them by the Tory leader, so that, if there has been any 
manceuvring, it must have been with his connivance. It is 
certainly no reproach to them that they availed themselves of 
the opening made by their adversaries in order to extricate 
themselves from a position which had become extremely dif- 
ficult. If, indeed, they,zhad played for a defeat, they might 
have been open to censure. But the evidence adduced in sup- 
port of this view is too contemptible to be noticed. Men who say 
they would have come with a five-line whip but would not answer 
a four-line summons are, except in rare cases, men who did 
not wish to come at all. The summons which brought two 
gentlemen from the Orkney Isles would have brought any who 
were really desirous to support the Ministry. It was not by 
any accident or misunderstanding, still less was it by any 
contrivance of the Government, that there were more than 
sixty Liberal absentees, while every available Tory was 
polled. For these absentees to tell us that they did not 
appreciate the significance of a vote which was practically a 
refusal of supplies is to insult our understanding. They 
meant to give the Ministry a lesson, and though it turned 
out more serious than they intended, they must accept the 
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responsibility for their own action. At all events it would be 
unfair to lay on the Government the burden of their sins. 
Yet it is this suggestion which has been the real foundation 
of the strange appeals of Lord Salisbury for guarantees from 
his predecessors. The request was nothing short of impu- 
dent, but when it was enforced by his lordship’s unworthy 
attempt to postpone the Redistribution Bill, it became simply 
monstrous. The opening acts of the Administration, the in- 
dignity put on Sir Stafford Northcote, combined with the new 
arrangement for the purpose of soothing his susceptibilities, 
the appeal to the Liberal chiefs for help in silencing the voice 
of Parliament, the trifling with solemn pledges in relation to 
the Seats Bill, are all ominous signs. But perhaps on the 
whole it is better that the country should have a taste of 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill before the 
General Election. We do not attempt to-day to speak of 
what the late Government has done for the country. In 
another place we have done so in part; we may have more 
to say in our next number. 


Notre.—The article on the Gladstone Government was 
written and worked off before the recent defeat of the Govern- 
ment on the Budget Bill. That event necessitates the 
correction of one statement of fact, viz., that among the 
Ministerial performances must be reckoned the equalization 
of probate duties on real and personal estate. This obviously 
fair alteration of the law still remains to be made. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The Congo, and the Founding of its Free State. A Story of 
Work and Exploration. By Henry M. Srantey, Author 
of ‘Through the Dark Continent,’ &e. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


Mr. Stanley has again given us a fitting record and a memento of an 
arduous enterprise. This great journey of exploration was carried out 
under the auspices of the ‘Comité d’Etudes du Haut Congo,’ formed by 
the King of the Belgians, Leopold II. (also the author of ‘The Inter- 
national African Association’), and Mr. Stanley was appointed chief of 
the Expedition, with full command of its members and matériel, with a 
view to obtain accurate information in regard to the Congo, and to discover 
if there were any way of opening up a trade between those regions and 
Europe, and thus of bringing these wild tribes under the beneficent and 
civilizing influences of commercial intercourse, from which, owing to the 
extent and inaccessibility of their country from the absence of that great 
motive-power of modern civilization—the railroad—they are at present 
completely shut off. We have no need to tell our readers that Mr. Stanley 
did his work conscientiously, thoroughly, and well; because those who are 
familiar with ‘Through the Dark Continent’ and ‘ How I found Livingstone’ 
are aware of the genius and daring of the man who, we may say, has 
pierced to the very heart of the darkness of Africa, and disclosed to the 
light of knowledge and civilization territories, rivers, and tribes before 
almost unheard of. 

With this purpose, then, Mr. Stanley started with the expedition fleet 
from Banana Point, and sailed up the Lower Congo to Boma, a growing 
and enterprising town, where Europeans have gained some footing, and 
have created a considerable trade. From thence the expedition went up 
the Congo to Vivi, where a site was chosen for a station, and an amicable 
arrangement for its possession entered into with the native chiefs. Great 
industry, ingenuity, and perseverance were shown in erecting the house, 
and the indefatigable character of the workers may be judged from the 
fact that 2000 tons of earth were carried up the hill from a valley below 
to form 2000 square feet of a garden, in which was planted European 
vegetables and mangos, avocado pears, lime plants, and papaws. The 
next great undertaking was the making of a waggon-road from Vivi to 
Isangila—fifty-two miles. Mr. Stanley was most careful in preparing 
his plans and calculating the time required for the journeys to and fro, 
and he carried it out with the decision and thoroughness of a military 
commander. A road was made between Vivi and Mgangila, 22} miles, 
or half-way, and steamers and provisions, altogether fifty-four tons weight 
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of material, were transported from Vivi to Makiya Manguba, a landing- 
stage on the Congo. Mr. Stanley says: 

‘We have travelled since February 21st, when I set out for Isangila to 
explore the country for a road, down to the present date (July 30, 1880), 
inclusive of the construction of the road and the transport of the above 
goods to this camp, 966 miles, which, divided by the 160 days employed 
in the various works described, gives us a rate of six miles per day.’ 

And yet this was but the conclusion of one-half of this work! Isangila 
being successfully reached, an advance was made on Mamyanga, where 
the author was struck down by a terrible fever, and was unable to move 
for more than a month. At last, however, he recovered, though it was 
some time before the terrible effects of the illness were eliminated. — 

The advance up the river was then resumed, and Mr. Stanley has many 
interesting things to tell us of the country and its scenery, and the habits 
and customs of the people. Many of the dealings with the chiefs were of 
a very interesting character. In all communications with these wild 
people Mr. Stanley exhibits tact and good fellowship, and is ever ready 
to yield a point rather than, by an obdurate and ill-considered adherence 
to prejudice or predilection, to imperil the success of an undertaking so 
important, or to implant any feelings among the native population in- 
imical to its success. So well did he succeed that in every case, with 
what we may term a trifling exception, he averted any collision between 
his followers and the natives, and, by a happy knack of arguing the 
people into a reasonable frame of mind, settled disputes in a friendly 
manner. Bwa-bwa Ngali shows the craft of the savage, and is a consum- 
mate rogue; and the ruse on Ngalyema of Utamo (Mr, Stanley’s blood- 
brother by a rite peculiar to these tribes, and which is fully described) was 
‘cleverly conceived. We are glad that it proved so entirely successful as 
it did. However, the crafty chief seems to have managed things so that 
the balance, in a monetary way, was considerably to his credit. 

After Leopoldville was founded, Mr. Stanley proceeded as far as Lake 
Leopold II., but was attacked by illness and returned to Vivi, and from 
there to Lisbon. What a grimly humorous description we have of the 
horrors on board ship from the African coast to Lisbon! Mr. Stanley was 
able to lay his plans before the Comité, to explain the condition and the 
needs of the Congo, and to desire them to despatch an able and resolute 
man to administer affairs on the Lower Congo while he was absent upon 
the Upper river. Having arranged these matters, he again returned to 
the scene of his labours. But the state into which things had fallen would 
have been enough to cause despair in most men. Vivi was utterly 
demoralized, and almost in ruins. Leopoldville was grass-grown and 
wholly disorganized, because the chiefs stationed there were lacking in 
resolution and ability. Some men of the Expedition had been murdered 
at Bolobo, and Mr. Stanley, not desirous of endangering the whole. 
enterprise by taking too rash measures of revenge, agreed to accept the 
native method of settling such cases by a fine in goods, &c. A great 
amount of delicacy and tact was requisite in this matter. Mr. Stanley 
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was also able to save the district of Irebu from internal strife by exercising 
his powers of persuasion. Bolobo was altogether an unfortunate station, 
owing to incapacity of its chief, and turbulence on the part of the natives. 
The terms of the peace with the people, whom the Krupp gun consider- 
ably surprised, is a most extraordinary example of their unblushing greed 
when occasion offers. Equator station, however, seemed to promise 
success, and on the author’s second return to Leopoldville he was grati- 
fied to find that under Lieutenant Walcke it had developed into a 


flourishing station, though Vivi still seemed to retain its unfortunate ~ 


disposition to fall back into ruin on his departure. Mr. Stanley is justly 
severe upon those members of the Expedition who had not moral courage 
enough to endure small ills and inconveniences for the sake of a great 
end, and gave up their posts in a few months in a spirit of petty dis- 
content. What was lost by this is of course inestimable. Mr. Stanley 
gives wise advice for those Europeans who venture to encounter the 
climate of Africa, and is severe upon the reckless disregard of common- 
sense laws of health by which.so many young lives have been lost. 
Given a suitable mode of dress, care as to food, due regard to the 
exigencies of climate, avoidance of chills, and an abstention from wines 
and spirits in the heat of the day, and Africa, in Mr. Stanley’s idea, is 
no more unhealthy for a European than other and more temperate 
climates. Much interesting information is given of the rainfall, wind, 
and temperature of the Congo, together with valuable tables of its pro- 
ducts and their values, these showing a mine of almost inexhaus- 
tible wealth. Mr. Stanley is strong in his plea for a railway to be 
laid here, and he shows good reasons why it should be a successful 
undertaking in a commercial way, for if his estimate be approximately 
accurate, the revenue would show a heavy percentage upon the capital 
invested. We do not know if Mr. Stanley will be able to convince the 
Manchester and Liverpool merchants of the validity of his reasoning, but 
we are sure that his part in the opening up of Africa deserves recognition, 
and there can be no question that a railway would be a grand humanizing 
and reforming power in this country of 40,000,000 people. We cannot 
but believe that there is enough philanthropy and Christian spirit in 
Europe to accomplish this before very long, and it will be a worthy 
monument of the labours of Mr. Stanley and those who have preceded 
him in equatorial Africa. 

Fifty pages of appendices are given, with the proceedings of the Berlin 
Conference of February, and the conventions and declarations between 
the governments of Europe and the United States, and the International 
Association of the Congo; with the ‘ General Act of the Conference,’ by 
which the constitution of the free state of the Congo, with its powers and 
authority, were laid down and established under the authority of the 
powers of Europe, England, and America. 

Two very handsome maps accompany the volumes, and severally face 
the letterpress to which they refer, while the pages are enlivened and 
illustrated by numerous pictures and engravings, well executed, and 
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greatly adding to the picturesqueness and attractiveness of the work. 
We must, in conclusion, thank Mr. Stanley for a work which is a record 
of a great purpose nobly achieved, and also record our opinion that the 
book is conceived and executed in a way quite worthy of its subject. 


' Russian Central Asia, including Kuldja, Bokhara, Khiva, and 


Merv. By Henry Lanspett, D.D., Author of ‘ Through 
Siberia.’ Two Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


There can be no doubt that Dr. Lansdell is the principal authority for 
our knowledge of this part of Asia, and the present volumes are a worthy 
sequel to ‘Through Siberia,’ and, indeed, form a continuation of the 
author’s survey of the other portion of Russia’s great domain. Dr. 
Lansdell has not only given us a general sketch of these regions, but has 
constituted himself a ‘ universal provider’ in an intellectual sense. For 
the general reader the narrative portions will be of interest, while the 
political economist, the historian, and the man of science have been care- 
fully catered for. What Dr. Lansdell has been unable to compress into 
his narrative he has given in the shape of appendices, notes, and observa- 
tions, and thus has attained that most important thing, the interest and 
instruction of his readers in an easy, chatty, and cheerful manner. The 
journey of which this book is a complete record is a wonderful achieve- 
ment, and worthy to be placed among the great travels of the world. It 
is only one more of the many examples of how the adventurous and 
daring spirit of the English race has penetrated to the utmost region of 
the world and left its mark there. In less than six months Dr. Lansdell 
travelled from London by Omsk, Semipalatinsk, Tashkend, and Bokhara 
to Merv, a distance of 12,000 miles. In the course of this journey he rode 
5,000 miles by rail, 3,400 by water, nearly 3,000 in wheeled vehicles or 
tarantasses, and 771 on horse or camel back: 904 horses, 8 camels, and 
330 drivers accomplished the stages of the journey on wheels; of the 179 
days 59 were stationary ones, thus showing only 120 travelling days, when 
on an average there was travelled 100 miles. An undertaking, indeed, of 
a varied and adventurous character, as the different modes of journeying 
will show, and only to be undertaken and accomplished by a man of great 
boldness and directness of aim, and with a fixed purpose to succeed by so 
doing. And Dr. Lansdell’s great purpose was the distribution of the 
Scriptures and other religious tracts and writings in all the chief towns 
and villages, and printed in all the tongues of those regions. In the 
course of this work he visited the prisons, and is at some trouble to free 
the Russian prison authorities from what he would seem to consider the 
exaggerated and unfair statements of the Nihilist writers and their allies. 
He wishes the matter to be looked at in a fair light,and rebuts the charge 
of a desire to support Russian institutions through thick and thin; at 
the same time committing himself to the statement that most of the 
Russian prisons he went into were merely like a national school, over 
which crowds of boys had run in their dirty shoes, and no dirtier or more 
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disgusting or unhealthy than this. But though the diffusion of popular 
and religious literature was the primary object of the journey, Dr. Lansdell 
never obtrudes the religious element, and never degenerates into preachi- 
ness. He writes thoroughly from the standpoint of the traveller, evidently 
having near at heart that admirable doctrine that the silent doing of good 
is preferable, in an infinite degree, to the loud and noisy declamation of 
the religious fanatic. Being thus freed from the narrowness that besets 
most missionary travels, Dr. Lansdell is able to enter into the spirit and 
appreciate the good points of the tribes with whom he came into contact, 
and we are sure that the reader may accept his judgments with confidence 
as to their fairness and justice. This tact and complete freedom from 
Philistinism gave Dr. Lansdell great aid in gaining his point in dealing 
with Russian and other officials, and almost invariably he does attain his 
ends. His humorous description of his attire prior to entering the pre- 
sence of the Emir of Bokhara is a capital example of his tact in humouring 
Eastern susceptibilities, and his power of adaptation and natural bonhomie. 
Dr. Lansdell gives a concise and yet a thorough description of the laws, 
manners, and customs of all the tribes through whose lands he journeyed. 
Nothing, indeed, seemed to escape his ever-vigilant eye. Domestic de- 
tails and articles of household use are all noted, and their peculiarities 
described, while the price of provisions and food of all kinds, with the 
varying scale of prices in different regions, is completely set forth. The 
most interesting portion of the adventurous journey is from Bokhara to 
Merv, where the difficulties were great and the privations extreme, besides 
the danger from the unceasing activity of the Turkoman brigands. We 
should not omit to speak of the admirable maps and the many finished 
woodcuts from drawings by the author which adorn the volume and do 
much to make his meaning clear. Especially should we refer to the 
sketch of the author in Khokand armour, which is every way excellent 
and striking. Dr. Lansdell’s method, at once for clearness and effect, can 
hardly be over-praised. His knack in presenting results in tabular form 
is remarkable, and will doubtless do not a little to make his book valuable 
as a work of reference in days far distant. 

In a work of such an extent it is inevitable that there should be some 
minor oversights and slips of the pen ; and some of these we have noticed. 
Among others there is a small error, a discrepancy in the calculation of 
averages on page 47, where the area of Akmolinsk is given at 210,961 
square miles, the size of France, and the number of persons 459,319, or 
an average of 133 to the square mile. There is surely some tremendous 
error here, and the discrepancy is made more remarkable by the table 
given on page 42, whereon we have a tabulated list of the Central Asian 
provinces of Russia, with the areas, population, and averages; and here 
the average of persons to the square mile in Akmolinsk is given as 2°1, 
which we should say was the accurate figure, and is totally inconsistent 
with the other. This, with some others, requires correcting. We have 
no doubt this will be done in a subsequent edition, in which no doubt the 
book will soon appear. 
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France and Tongking. A Narrative of the Campaign of 1884, 
i and the Occupation of Further India. By James Grorcr 
i Scorr (Shway Yoe). With Map and Plans. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


The war-movements of the French in Tongking have recently drawn 
public attention to that country, and Mr. Scott’s narrative is in every 
respect timely. He does a great deal more than the title promises. He 
has made a complete study of the country and the people, and is able in the 
breaks of his story, or when a turn of events suggests explanation, to do 
a good deal towards writing a history of the country, alike in its political, 
social, and religious aspects. One of the most valuable chapters, and one 
which by not a fewit would be advisable to read first, is that entitled ‘ The 
People of the Country,’ in which we are told that the Tongkinese belong 
to the yellow race, the Indo-Chinese stock and the Annamese family, 
occupying a position midway between the Chinese and the Malayan 
branch. The description of their physical features and expression does 
not give the idea of attractiveness. The angle of the eye, we are told, is 
not so much tilted as the Chinaman’s, but on the other hand the cheek- 
bones are much higher. The nose is very broad, and the feet are ugly— 
flat and big. In mental grasp the Tongkinese are much behind the Cochin- 
Chinaman ; though the Saigonese have been brightened up by their con- 
tact with the French. The amount of deference that is paid to the 
Chinese may thus be accounted for. Mr. Scott gives a very good notion of 
the development of religious ideas resulting from the peculiar mixture of 
beliefs, and the manner in which they have modified each other. A sub- 
stratum of Buddhism and Laotsaism, with a mixture of the Chinese wor- 
ship of ancestors, has been, in the case of converts, varnished by a gloss of 
Jesuitism; and the effect is, in many respects, notable. Mr. Scott says, 
as a matter of fact, ‘the converts are worth little from a purely spiritual 
point of view. The Jesuits permitted proselytes to render honours to the 
memory of Confucius, and by some hocus-pocus converted the system of 
ancestor-worship into a supposed approach to the Romish dogma of the 
Communion of Saints. .. . Nevertheless one sees spirit-temples in the 
Christian fields, and the honouring of ancestral graves seems very little 
) i interfered with. It is a hard matter to decide, and probably the fathers 
i are the best judges. The native Christians have had much to suffer from 
the successive occupation and abandonment of Tongking by the French.’ 
Mr. Scott, in a series of vivid pictures, paints the daily life of the people, 
their work and cares as well as ceremonies and festivals, and has an 
especially interesting section on Tongkinese marriages, which seem to be 
Hl entirely matters of convenience arranged by the parents. One very pecu- 
iif liar observance is recorded—the offerings made in many regions to the 
1 ie spirits of the crops at certain seasons. ‘The divinity is purely imper- 
1 sonal; no painted or sculptured image suggests a deity. The offerings 
i 1 consist of flowers and fruits, incense sticks, and the paper models, of 
: | which so many are to be seen on the stalls of every country village ; 
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paper-coats, boots, trowsers, images of horses, elephants, and human 
figures—all highly coloured in the style of the prints of the Lord Mayor's 
Show.’ The vast embankment works in the Dai district are in some 
points remarkable, and Mr. Scott has fully described them. Mr. Scott’s 
opinion is that, politically, the Indian Government, considering our 
interests in the East, has been very callous and neglectful of this region. 
Of course the French policy has from the first been clear, and every move 
has been well calculated. The French hold that all the three divisions of 
Indo-China should belong to the same power; namely, France. But Siam 
is the great difficulty. My. Scott does not deny that French rule might 
be better than the rule of the Siamese Government, even under the 
present intelligent and well-meaning young king. But the presence of 
the French on our Burmese frontiers is a contingency which would be far 
from desirable, and would be certain to lead to quarrels and embitter- 
ments, and should be put out of the range of possibility. Mr. Seott— 
though too much of the original journalistic form remains—has written 
a book that is full of interest, backed with information about what is as 
yet a little known region, and all is lit up by the vigorous picturesque 
touch which the ‘special correspondent,’ above most writers, learns to 
become master of. 


The True Story of the French Dispute in Madagascar. With 
a Map. By Captain S. Pasrretp Oxiver, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., 
&e., late Royal Artillery. TT. Fisher Unwin. 


Captain Oliver, who in a former volume gave evidence of his intimate 
knowledge of Madagascar and its people, here does good service to the 
cause of freedom and progress in that island. He tells the whole story of 
the French assumptions, which certainly is such as would do little credit 
to any civilized people. Once more we have a long record of the evils 
that may be worked by the greed and ambitions of worthless but astute 
adventurers who have wit enough to associate schemes of French 
aggrandizement with their more personal objects. Few readers could 
rise from the perusal of this book without feeling that MM. Laborde and 
Lambert, with their plotting and counterplotting, were not exactly the 
men to hand on a worthy legacy to the French nation; but, worthy or 
not, it has been accepted by them, with the result that disturbances due 
to French demands and assumptions have been directly the cause of the 
massacre of Christians, the expulsion of Europeans, and recurrently 
of bringing England to the very verge of war with France. The author 
says at page 27,‘ The persecution of the native Christians was renewed 
with relentless vigour in consequence of the unpardonable attempt by a 
crew of European adventurers to overthrow the government of an island 
where they had received every hospitality.’ Undoubtedly the progress of 
Madagascar has been markedly hindered by the sense of insecurity and 
the possibilities of change due to these causes. Captain Oliver's great object 
is to awaken the public opinion of England to this fact, and to the neces- 
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sity of something effective being done to put an end to the position. He 
writes with full knowledge, and with clearness, if not with eloquence, and 
it is evident that his heart is in the subject. In an introductory note signed 
by Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. J. W. Pease, M.P., Mr. W. MacArthur, M:P., 
Mr. R. N. Fowler, M.P., Mr. James Cropper, M.P., Mr. A. MacArthur, 
M.P., and Mr. J. G. Alexander, they say: ‘This work has been written 
by Captain Oliver, not only to furnish the public with a complete nar- 
rative of those events in the history of Madagascar which have culmi- 
nated in the existing hostilities with France, but also to promote the 
peaceful settlement of the difficulty. This twofold object meets with our 
hearty approval; and we earnestly hope that Captain Oliver’s laudable 
attempt to enlighten the public mind will be attended with that full 
measure of success which it deserves.’ 


Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. The Revolution. 
By H. A. Taine, D.C.L. Oxon., Author of a ‘History of 
English Literature,’ ‘Notes on England,’ &c. Trans- 
lated by Jonn Duranp. Vol. III. Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co. 


M. Taine has not faltered in his great impeachment of the French 
Revolution and the principles on which it based itself. His three 
volumes form a most able and vigorous exposé of the faults and de- 
fects of the movement; and, though it is hardly to be expected that a 
writer who, like Burke, mourned over the irretrievable loss to France 
of a centre of culture and manners such as it had possessed in the 
ancient régime, should deal with quite equal impartiality by the excesses 
of the court and the aristocracy, still he has endeavoured to hold the 
balances even, and admits that misgovernment and malversation in high 
places had their own share in the tragical result. But the horror of 
the condition of the peasantry throughout France, when they had to eat 
grass like oxen and knew no rest; when they had to submit to salt-tax, 
poll-tax, corvée, and a score of other impositions, that the poor ‘ king of 
shreds and patches,’ and the courtiers and the privileged classes, might be 
idle and elegant and seem refined, does not strike him with the grim 
rage and pity that it inspired in Carlyle. His eyes are too firmly fixed on 
the graces of the salons, the lights and shades of Trianon, and he is all 
too fond of listening with intent delight to the airy raillery and delicate 
badinage of the nobles and their companions. Rude disorder and bad taste 
—the tone of the cabaret and the slang of the streets—are not so much in 
his way ; and though the outbreak was bred of the vile excesses and abuses 
that were so long sheltered under the taste and beauty he so admires, 
he fails in dramatically enough associating the two together, as the 
faithful philosophic historian ought. His first paragraph to this volume 
indicates clearly his view of matters. ‘In Egypt,’ says Clement of Alex- 
andria, ‘ the sanctuaries of the temples are shaded by curtains of golden 
tissue. But on going further into the interior in quest of the statue, a 
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priest of grave aspect, advancing to meet you and chanting a hymn in 
the Egyptian tongue, slightly raises a veil to show you the god. And 
what do you behold? A crocodile, or some indigenous serpent, or other 
dangerous animal—the Egyptian goil being a brute rolling about on a 
purple carpet.’ The brute rolling about on a purple carpet is the visible 
and enthroned outcome of the principles of Jean Jacques Rousseau—the 
sovereignty of the people, the rights of man, and the social contract. But, 
with all his immense application, his laborious assortment of cases from 
all quarters, and his picturesque presentment of them here, M. Taine has 
one of the faults of those he execrates—he is too abstract. The true 
philosophic historian must not rigidly separate effects from causes, nor 
confound them one with another. If revolutionists are to be likened to 
brutes rolling on purple carpets as gods, those who preceded them must 
figure as brutes or wolves who were dressed up in sheeps’ clothing, and 
who, having torn and eaten under a false pretext of order and rule, were 
themselves finally torn and eaten by a stronger brute. Who drove out the 
Huguenots, and in getting rid of a settled and peace-seeking middle class, 
prepared the way for the Revolution? M. Taine should, as his next work, 
write the history of the Huguenots: the loss they were to France, and 
the wealth they brought to the countries where they found settlement. 
This would do something to make up for one of the grand omissions of 
this book. It is astonishing, in spite of the wide gleanings after Carlyle, 
how little M. Taine alters, or even modifies, our conceptions of the leading 
minds of the Revolution ? On Marat, Danton, and Robespierre, M. Taine 
has spent his utmost powers; and yet he but corroborates Carlyle. 
‘Governors’ and ‘ Governed,’ they found their counterparts in each other ; 
and though M. Taine paints them in groups such as suit his own point 
of view, he fails to show the essential contact between them and 
what had gone before. ‘ All things,’ says an old writer, ‘are set over 
against each other, and there is nothing single or separate.’ Of course 
M. Taine constantly admits that the governing classes had absorbed 
more than their services were worth ; but the subject is not fully faced or 
adequately presented. In point of style and incisive force, the section 
headed ‘ The Jacobin Programme’ is by far the best in the book, and the 
most worthy of M. Taine; and the fate of the Girondists is powerfully 
told. Here is a good sentence: ‘ Whilst other despots raise a moderate 
weight, calling around them the majority or the flower of the nation, 
employing the best strength of the country and lengthening their lives as 
much as possible, the Jacobins attempt to raise an incalculable weight, 
repel the majority as well as the flower of the nation, discard the best 
strength of the country and shorten their lives to the utmost.’ The book 
abounds in apt and expressive sentences, but all tend to express the 
abstract drift of M. Taine’s mind. Here is a specimen: ‘If intoxication 
is needed to awaken the brute, a dictatorship suffices to arouse the mad- 
man.’ 

The book is the result of years of labour in scattered archives, amongst 
all sorts of records in distant parts of France ; it is brilliant and vigorous, 
NO. CLXIII. 11 
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but it is hardly a great work. It is demanded of a great work that it 
should reveal; M. Taine’s reveals nothing either as to great turning- 
points or as to the characters of the leaders. He only presents a vast mass 
of details in corroboration. The book abounds in piquant picturesque 
descriptions, always informed with strong human motives. For speci- 
mens of these, the reader may turn to pp. 278, 279, and pp. 341-343. Mr. 
Durand’s translation is by no means impeccable. It is laboured and 
careful, but not always felicitous ; and sometimes he chooses an awkward 
phrase when a smooth and flowing one would have been easily found. 


Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By the late Epwarp Hawntns, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Edited by Avaustus W. Franks, F.R.S,, F.S.A., and 
Herpert A. Grueser. Printed by order of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 1885. 


In these two portly volumes we have almost a consecutive hisfory of 
England as told by our medals, from the time when these commemorative 
works of art were first introduced into this country in the reign of 
Henry VIII., to the death of George II., when medallic art ceases to 
possess much artistic value, and the medals become so numerous that 
several more volumes would be required to complete the catalogue. 
Although this is essentially a technical work, full of minute descriptions 
of devices and inscriptions, we have found it singularly interesting. In 
the first place there is an interest about medals which does not belong to 
mere coins. They are issued to place on record the great events and the 
great persons, the golden deeds and worthies, of our history; and these are 
things which possess a perennial charm for us all. The medal which 
was engraved at the very time the Spanish Armada was dispersed, with 
the laconic comment, ‘The Spanish fleet came, went, was ! ’—Classis 
Hispanica venit, ivit, fwit—is as interesting as that record of the rector 
of Carisbrook in the Isle of Wight who was so excited by the sight he 
witnessed one morning from the hill that he inserted a note in his parish 
register that the Armada had just sailed by. It may be said that hardly 
an event of importance after the accession of Elizabeth is left unrecorded 
in our medallie series; battles, treaties, statesmen, court ladies, soldiers, 
divines, martyrs, authors, all have their appropriate medallic record, 
generally with curious allegorical allusions, if events, and if persons, with 
speaking portraits. The quaint devices of many of the medals, notably 
those that have relation to the various attempts of Papists upon England— 
such as the Armada, the murder of Godfrey, the supposed trick about the 
birth of the elder Pretender, &c.—are often exceedingly humorous ; while 
the legends or inscriptions that accompany these ingenious representa- 
tions are instructive as showing the feeling of the time, and are not 
seldom in themselves amusing. But perhaps the chief charm of English 
medals lies in their portraits. Inferior to the engravers of Italy, the 

j English medallists, or rather the foreign artists who as a rule made the 
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English medals, were frequently men of remarkable genius, and bore a high 
reputation for fidelity to their originals. The extensive series of portraits 
of the leaders on both sides in the Civil War by such masters as the two 
Simons, Rawlins, and Briot, the medals of the beauties of the court of 
Charles II. by Roettier and others, possess a high artistic value, and 
cannot fail to interest the reader. The student of English history will 
find these volumes indispensable, and those who can take them with 
them to the British Museum and compare them with the splendid exhibi- 
tion of medals now to be seen in the north gallery will learn much that 
is new and fascinating. It is needless to say that a work executed by 
such authorities as Messrs. Franks and Grueber is well done. The 
descriptions are clear and accurate, the historical notes appended to each 
medal, principally due to Mr. Grueber, are particularly able and careful, and 
the illustrations, though hardly numerous enough, are well engraved. 
The work forms a valuable addition to the publications of the Department 
of Coins and Medals, which already number nearly thirty volumes. 


Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times. With 
an Introduction on the Avesta Religion. By Dr. Witu1am 
Getcer, Author of ‘A Manual of the Avesta Language,’ 
&e. Translated from the German with a Preface, Notes, 

. and a Biography of the Author, by Daras Dastur 
PesHoTan Sangana, B.A., Member of the German Oriental 
Society, and of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 


Society. Vol. I.—Ethnography and Social Life. Henry 
Frowde. 


Dr. William Geiger has long been known as one of the most persevering 
and conscientious of Oriental scholars, and his contributions to Triibner’s 
Series have done not a little to make his name familiar to Englishmen. 
He combines rare linguistic powers with metaphysical acuteness ; but 
his speculative gifts have always been kept in due subordination to 
inquiry. He has done much to make the Avestas and the spirit of 
Zoroastrianism intelligible to the Western mind. In the present volume, 
which is a careful summary of facts, we are in the first place presented 
with a very full and complete view of the history of the Persian people ; 
their religion, language, and social life, with some ingenious guesses as to 
origins. Dr. Geiger has some very interesting remarks on the eschatology 
of the Zoroastrians, and does not a little to clear up the difficulty that 
arose round the dogma of the resurrection of the body, which he holds 
belongs to the Gatha, or earlier period of Zoroastrian religion—the dogma 
being later brought into connection with the regeneration of this world. 
Dr. Ferdinand Justi, we are reminded in a note, gave his reasons for 
holding that though the belief in the Immortality of the Soul was_in the 
Zoroastrian doctrine original, the faith in the resurrection of the body 
must have been derived from an earlier faith, as the Zoroastrians im- 
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mediately consigned the body to destruction. Since it is well established 
that the Jews adopted the doctrine of the resurrection of the body from 
the Persians, this points far back to an earlier and purer religion in the 
far East. The sections on agriculture and breeding of animals, on manu- 
factures, and medicine, and commerce, are packed with facts in little 
space—‘ a world of riches in a little room.’ And the book, translated into 
clear and vigorous English, must be welcomed by a large class, and set 
side by side with Dosabhoi Framjis’ recent volumes on the Parsees. 


Studies Re-studied. Historical Sketches. By A. C. Ewaxp, 
F.§.A. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Ewald has here given us what we should expect from him—an 
interesting and instructive work. Although founding his narratives on 
the dry bones of English and other state papers, and thus accurate in a 
regard to dates and facts, Mr. Ewald avoids that diffuseness and dryness 

Ssvhich too often belong to the antiquarian historian. A pleasant style 
and an aptitude for presenting the picturesque sides of things are Mr. 
Ewald’s strong points, and he has made good use of them here. ‘A bas 
les Juifs’ is the history of the Jews in England, a subject Mr. Ewald has 
made his own. He shows that the humanitarianism and virtuous indig- 
nation of press and public in England, in reference to the ‘ Jew-baiting ’ 
of Germany and Russia, is too oblivious of the fact that even a worse state 
of things existed in England less than a century ago. Indeed, England 
in the past has as much to be laid to her charge as any nation in this 
shameful story of Jewish persecutions. In the Middle Ages in England 
no Jew’s life or property was secure for an hour. Ifa king was scarce of 
money, he simply put pressure—too often in the shape of torture—upon 
some rich Jew or Jews, who, rather than’ suffer the loss of an eye or other 
member, yielded up their wealth. Thus hunted, persecuted, and tortured, 
the survival of the Jewish nation with their laws, polity, and religion, is 
no less than a miracle of Providence. For, as Mr. Ewald says, ‘ A pure 
race which refuses to mix its blood, either dies out from sheer exhaustion 
or exists only at the price of intellectual debility.’ Yet the Jews, as we 
learn, have carried out the first condition without incurring the natural 
ruinous result; the only people, Mr. Ewald tells us, of whom this can be 
said. ‘A Delicate Mission’ is a light and, indeed, amusing sketch. It 
represents that royal miser Henry VII. as a wooer with a decidedly 
keen eye for the ‘tocher.’ The fair object of his hopes was Joanna of 
Naples, and the business-like manner in which the envoys are directed 
by the king to send a complete summary of all the lady’s virtues and 
graces becomes amply absurd in the light of the collapse of the whole 
affair. The meeting of Henry VIII. and Francis I. on ‘ The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold’ is a brilliant reproduction of a splendid pageant. The 

’ figures are brought before us with all the lifelikeness of Scott, and the . 
sumptuousness and splendour of the whole affair proves that Henry 
amply made up for the niggardliness of his father. We have also a good 
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account of the ‘ Revolt of Sir Thomas Wyatt,’ an attempt to overthrow 
the Catholic tyranny of Queen Mary. Queen Bess, and the various 
suitors for her hand, some of the projected matches being incongruous 
enough, is the subject of ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ The Queen was a worthy 
daughter of her father—proud, elever, and vain in theextreme. She is 
made a very unattractive person in Mr. Ewald’s hands, but no doubt not 
more so than the facts justify. There is also a slight sketch of the last 
hours of her great rival, Mary Queen of Scots, in which a hitherto un- 
noticed state paper is quoted from, and gives a circumstantial account 
of her sad death. The trial and death of Raleigh, an ever-recurring 
subject in sketches of this kind, is yet brought before us in a new light, the 
author quoting Raleigh’s own words in his letters of defence to James, who 
certainly comes out in a most contemptible light. The proposed marriage 
of Charles I. to the Infanta of Spain is the subject of another sketch ; 
and ‘ The Rye-House Plot’ and ‘The Bloody Assize’ are also dealt with 
by our author in an interesting way, though of course he is not able 
to add much to what Macaulay has said on these subjects. ‘John, 
Lord Hervey,’ ends the volume, which is an interesting and pleasant 
monument of a large amount of historical research. 


The Cyclades ; or, Life Among the Insular Greeks. By J. 
Taeopore Bent, B.A. Oxon., Author of ‘Genoa: How 
the Republic Rose and Fell,’ &¢. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 


Mr. Theodore Bent has well prepared himself for the work which is 
here accomplished. Eschewing the more familiar paths of Greek travel, 
he conducts us to the islands, and presents, in a concise and scholarly 
way, the results of his observation and experience, Though an enthusi- 
astic Grecian, full of the lore and the spirit of the ancient days, he does 
not fail in discrimination, and the power of comparison and contrast. He 
does not take things for granted, but pursues his inquiries insistently, and 
must have a reason for his faith. He and his wife abode among the 
people of the Greek islands for two winters, during which he made many 
excursions, and carefully studied the manners and customs of the people, 
as well as their antiquities and folk-lore; and as the islands have not, 
like the mainland, been subject to the incursions of barbarous tribes, 
many traces of ancient custom and habit remain, which on the mainland 
have been lost, or so modified as to be practically lost. This fact, he 
tells us, is especially noticeable in the island of Andros, the most northern 
and the most accessible of the Cycladie group from the mainland by way 
of Eubea. The northern portion of this island is exclusively Albanian 
in speech, manners, and customs. The Greeks of the South are highly 
influenced by this intermixture, which has in a measure destroyed the 
identity of the continental Greeks; but here the Albanian wave has 
ended—there is not a trace of it in any other of the Cyclades. Mr. Bent, 
as he goes along, is careful to note physical configuration and geologic 
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character, and to make many remarks on the influence of these in form- 
ing type and habit. He glances, too, at the various industries of the 
people, and endeavours to estimate the effects of these in many directions. 
In this respect his chapters on Melos and Tenos are especially note- 
worthy. To Andros he has devoted very careful study; and the perusal 
of his chapter under this heading will be found to repay well the labours 
of the classical student. In Naxos, his attention was particularly directed 
to a consideration of the mountain ranges, their character and their pro- 
ducts ; and the wine of Dionysos comes in for its full share of comment. 
Syra, the. capital, though bleak and barren, is worthy of its position, for 
it has taken a very active part in the revival of the long dormant spirit of 
independence in Greece ; and, on this account, Mr. Bent has bestowed no 
little pains to comprehend its people and to do it justice. ‘ Alone of the 
Cyclades,’ he writes, ‘Syra rejoices in the possession of roads, horses 
and carriages. Not that these roads lead very far as yet, and only one 
may be said to have a destination ; this leads you to the harbour Delle 
Grazie, where in summer time the Syriotes go to take sea-baths; and 
here are the remains of two ancient cities, from which we can argue that 
the much-criticised Homer was not so wrong when he tells us that Syra 
had two cities: ‘ Twain are the cities, and an equal share in all things is 
to either portioned well’ (Od. xv.). Traces of a third city have, indeed, 
been found, and Mr. Bent has some apt reflections on these. On the 
whole, the book is delightful, fresh, full of facts, and is written throughout 
in a style as clear as it is correct and vigorous. 


History of the Christian Church. By Puiumw Scuarr, D.D. 
A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Medieval Chris- 
tianity from Gregory I. to Gregory VII., a.p. 590-1078. 
T. and T. Clark. 


Dr. Schaff here presents us with a new edition of his history of 
medieval Christianity, in many respects improved and extended. Es- 
pecially is this the case with the sections dealing with Mohammedanism 
in relation to Christianity—which is marked by scholarly exactitude and 
grace—and with the conflict of the Eastern and Western Churches and 
their separation. Monasticism, too, is discussed with great fulness in 
its many bearings. The biographical sketches of ecclesiastical authors 
and of Latin authors are done with not a little discernment and skill. It 
goes without saying that the book is marked by much picturesque grace, 
clearness, and quiet eloquence, and in its new form it must find a new 
circle of students and admirers. It is dedicated in a few touching sen- 
tences to Dr. Schaff’s patriarchal colleague, Professor G. L. Prentiss, 
who seems to have met the author forty-five years ago in the house of 
Tholuck at Halle, and afterwards in Neander’s classroom at Berlin, 
neither of them then thinking that in old age they would be fellow- - 
professors in America. 
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Autobiography of Henry Taylor. 1800-1875. Two Vols. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Sir Henry Taylor has much to tell, and he tells it in a style which is 
at once communicative and composed. He unites in himself the qualities 
of the man of society and the recluse ; and the unique combination may 
be said to impart the flavour to this work. He was surely born under a 
lucky star (notwithstanding that his fathers had lost the inconsiderable 
estates they once held), for few men have made more influential friends 
or kept them longer; or had offer of more tempting places than they 
were inclined to accept; or have more sufficiently justified their declina- 
ture by literary achievements of more lasting merit than those associated 
with his name; or have been able more assuredly to write in such a 
strain as this : ‘It has been my fortune throughout life to be connected, 
by relationship, marriage, and friendship, with remarkable women.’ A 
man of letters who did not in any respect realize his ideal, once wrote 
that ‘ the friendship of pure-minded and cultivated women, a good library, 
and half the day in the open air, constitute the primary conditions of 
true well-being ;’ and these Sir Henry Taylor in high degree enjoyed. 
His autobiography proves once more how easily a high career may be 
found by a man of parts in our country, who has been well educated, has 
refined manners, good judgment, and considerable literary ability. Like 
somany others, Henry Taylor made his start in life through the Quarterly 
Reviews, in which he wrote articles, which in after life he was apt to 
regard as somewhat flippant and pretentious. Gifford, of ‘The Quar- 
terly,’ however, regarded them as excellent, and expressed himself willing 
to accept whatever the young author might send. His articles attracted 
the notice of those in power, and he received a place in the Colonial 
Office with a salary of £800 a year, which was soon raised to more than 
double that sum; and with the Colonial Office Henry Taylor remained 
connected through life. In it he did great work. He ‘crammed’ men 
like Canning and Bathurst for some of their greatest speeches ; he wrote 
masterly reports, and was regarded as so able an administrator that he 
was offered the Governorship of Canada. He was one of those who 
laboured for negro emancipation, and before it was decreed, framed 
schemes for amelioration and gradual relief—one of which was a measure 
to facilitate the purchase of their freedom by the slaves themselves. He 
was never idle, and when the amount and nature of his official work is 
taken into account, it is surprising how he found time for such literary 
productions as came from his pen. But one of Sir Henry Taylor’s secrets 
was his freedom from the lower ambitions. And he had no skeleton in 
his closet. He did not repine or brood and mourn over loss or drawback. 
He had an open, sunshiny mind ; and this autobiography is one continu- 
ous proof of it. Though he was gifted with keen insight into character, 
he was never sour or cynical; and here we have none of the querulous- 
ness with which recent autobiographies have made us only too familiar. 
In the Colonial Office Henry Taylor made valuable friends. Mr. Hyde 
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Villiers was a fellow-clerk, and Taylor, through him, soon became 
an intimate friend of the family, and proposed to one of his sisters, to 
meet with unqualified rejection—which, if not taken with indifference, 
was clearly borne with philosophy. Later, after tiresome delay, he mar- 
ried a Miss Spring-Rice, and was thus brought into relationship with 
the Monteagle family. His reputation, and the influence he could have 


‘procured, might now have procured him any position—a peerage and 


honours of the highest kind. But his love of retirement and his books 
determined his course ; and the world is perhaps the richer that Henry 
Taylor did not court a coronet. He was on terms of friendship with 
many of the distinguished men of the time—Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, 


‘Rogers the poet, Macaulay, Lord Holland, Southey, Wordsworth, Bishop 


Wilberforce, and many others, of whom we have truthful and sometimes 
quaint portraits in these pages. The reminiscences of Carlyle—whom he 
often met at Lady Ashburton’s—are especially interesting and valuable. 
Henry Taylor was at the very antipodes of Carlyle’s modes of thinking 
and talking, and yet he can take the best out of him and do him justice. 


.The following sentences are full of insight and truth, as indeed is the 


whole section on Carlyle: ‘If he says something that seems for the 
moment direct as well as forcible in the way of an opinion, it is hardly 
out of his mouth before he says something else that breaks it to pieces. 
He can see nothing but the chaos of his own mind reflected in the uni- 
verse. Guidance, therefore, there is none to be got from him; nor any 
illumination, save that of storm-lights.’ Carlyle’s opinion of Lord 
Houghton, as given here, admirably supplements his expressions in the 
letters to Emerson. ‘The only office that Monckton Milnes (Lord 
Houghton) was fit for,’ Carlyle urged, ‘ was that of Perpetual President of 
the Heaven and Hell Amalgamation Society.’ Some of Sir Henry Taylor’s 
reminiscences of Holland House are sufficiently suggestive both of his 
character and of the demands made upon the good-temper and toleration 
of the habitués. He writes : ‘ Lansdowne House and Holland House, then 
the great receiving houses of London society, opened their gates wide. 
In that society I found that I was going by the name of my hero; and 
one lady, more fashionable than well-informed, sent me an invitation 
addressed to ‘‘ Philip van Artevelde, Esq.”’’ 

He did not like Lady Holland, and did not seek to hide it in certain 
ways. ‘I was not sufficiently a man of the world to think this compatible 
with accepting her hospitalities, and I refused one invitation after an- 
other till she became aware that more would be sent in vain.’ Though 
Miss Caroline Fox, in her diary, is quite right in saying that Henry 
Taylor rather smartly reproved Lady Holland for sneering at Words- 
worth’s poetry, she is wrong in giving it to be inferred that Taylor was 
not invited after this. More than one invitation to dinner was sent him 
later, as we are informed, but declined. Of Rogers the poet there is 
at least one good anecdote, as follows: ‘ They tell me I say ill-natured 
things,’ he observed in his slow, quiet, deliberate way; ‘I have a very 
weak voice ; if I did not say ill-natured things, no one would hear what 
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I said.’ We have not found time or space to present any characteriza- 
tion of Henry Taylor’s works, but this is the less necessary as they are 
now so well known, and are in so much the natural expression of the 
man. This more especially refers to his poetry, much of which, though 
dramatic in form, reflects the quiet, meditative character of the writer. 
The autobiography will have its. value as a supplement to them, and a 
commentary on them, as well as containing the reflections of a wise 


man and tried administrator on some of the great problems of modern 
statesmanship. 


The Story of Chinese Gordon. By Eamonr Hake. Second 
Volume. Remington and Co. 


In the first volume of his work Mr. Hake told the story of Gordon's 
life from his birth to his last departure for Khartoum in January, 
1884, This volume contains the account of his mission to Khartoum 
and his death. It is not very artistically put together, and, ordinary 
readers will be a good deal confused by its episodical character. It is, 
however, of value, inasmuch as in an appendix Mr. Hake reprints the 
principal telegrams, letters, and state papers that have been made acces- 
sible. The character of Gordon, as in every revelation of him, stands out 
in grand unselfishness and Christian heroism. A nobler and more reli- 
gious man has scarcely ever lived—chivalrous honour, mystical piety, 
and martyr faith, were combined in him in a measure unsurpassed in his- 
tory. Whatever men’s judgment concerning the Egyptian policy of the 
Government, there is no difference of judgment concerning the man ; 
those who approve, and those who disapprove the most, may with equal 
sincerity and favour join in a national tribute to him. It is absolutely 
iniquitous to assert or imply, as Mr. Hake more than once seems to do, 
that to disapprove of the expedition to the Soudan is to disparage 
Gordon, or that to differ from his judgments is to be inimical to him. We 
cannot too seriously reprehend some of the things that Mr. Hake has here 
permitted himself to say. He accuses Mr. Gladstone and the Govern- 
ment of constructive murder. Sentences such as these are simply 
atrocious: ‘The release of Sir Charles Wilson and his party seems to 
have exercised the official mind far more than the fall of Khartoum, or the 
fate of Gordon.’ ‘Mr. Gladstone hungering for peace and security in 
office, his conscience sophisticated to the highest capacity of self-delusion, 
had marked his desertion of Gordon in a new Franchise Bill demonstra- 
tion, and a second Midlothian campaign.’ ‘ It was suspected, and that not 
silently, that their desertion (the Government desertion of Gordon) had 
been wilful ; their inability to make up their minds apparent rather than 
real. . . in no great while these suspicions became certainties.’ ‘They 
had rendered themselves responsible for his death. . . . It was notorious 
that the Government had been guilty of one of those blunders which are 
more criminal than crime; it was suspected, as I have said, that their 
action had not been involuntary, nor its consequences wholly uncon- 
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sidered or unweighed.’ Mr. Gladstone—‘ who to many people was as 
plainly responsible for Gordon’s death as Faragh himself’—Mr. Gladstone 
‘saw fit to remain at the head of affairs, to go on playing at statesman- 
ship, and paving with good intentions as much of hell as, after fifty years 
of active political life, he had still left unrepaired.’ By language such as 
this a writer puts himself outside the pale of ordinary consideration. 

The reading of Mr. Hake’s volume, with its illustrative documents, has 
removed many uncertainties from our minds; and has strengthened the 
conviction that, making full allowance for tactical mistakes in a condition 
of unexampled difficulties, the Government have been right in their 
political aims respecting the Soudan, and that they have consistently 
sought to realize them. On this point Mr. Hake’s testimony is very con- 
clusive. He shows that it was the universal judgment of men of all 
parties, including Gordon himself, that we could not hold the Soudan ; 
and that our endeavour to relieve the Egyptian garrisons was a pure 
benevolence, for which we were under no other obligation. So, far from 
joining in the cry against the Government of vacillation, his charge 
against them is, that ‘our ministers were ridiculous, not in their indeci- 
sion, but their obstinacy ;’ ‘ the policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
Egypt has been unfortunately only too consistent.’ Mr. Hake admits 
that ‘at starting he (Gordon) accepted the morality of his mission, and 
believed his task at its inception fully practicable’ But he omits to 
quote Gordon’s own emphatic statement of this, and of the absolute 
determination of the Government not to send a force to the Soudan— 
which Mr. Barnes has quoted in his little book, noticed in our last num- 
ber. The charge, therefore, is, that the Government are culpable in not 
changing their policy when Gordon found that he could not fulfil his 
mission by moral means ; that Gordon alone was competent to judge what 
ought to be done, and that when he proposed to reverse the entire policy 
of the Government by a step so stupendous as to send out an army to 
‘crush the Madhi;’ to appoint Zebehr, one of the most notorious slave- 


dealers and traitors in Egypt, Governor-General of the Soudan, and to . 


take upon themselves the responsibility of providing a government for the 
Soudan, they ought to have complied. We cannot argue out so startling 
and unprecedented aclaim. Few willagree that achange of policy involving 
results so costly and momentous should be made at the bidding even of 
General Gordon, or in response to the utmost popular admiration of his 
heroism. We are confirmed by our perusal of this. volume that every 
step was indefensible; that an expedition to crush the Madhi in the 
Soudan would have been a costly madness; that the appointment of 
Zebehr would have been not only an outrage to all moral sentiment, a 
scornful disregard of all antecedents, but a moral certainty of failure 
through his treachery. On this point Lord Granville’s reasoning is 
absolutely conclusive. Again, how utterly preposterous the accusation of 
indifference because the Government did not send out the expedition to 
Khartoum in May! Imagine an English army marching to Khartoum 
in July and August. No one with adequate knowledge and responsibility 
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has yet ventured on such criticism. The calm verdict of posterity will be 
that the only weakness of the Government has been in sending an expe- 
dition to Khartoum at all. Chivalry might require that Gordon should 
be thus rescued; but—bearing in mind Gordon’s wrong-headedness— 
even this is doubtful. But, surely, some account should be taken of the 
large sacrifice of life that was inevitable, to say nothing of the treasure 
expended. As light increases, as history forms its calm judgments, we 
are persuaded that the verdict upon the policy of the Government will not 
be in the direction of the passionate and unjust invective of this book. 


The Real Shelley: New Views of the Poet’s Life. By Joun 
Corpy Jearrreson, Author of ‘The Real Lord Byron,’ 


‘A Book about Doctors,’ &c. Two Vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


This book will cause a fluttering in the dovecotes of the Shelleyan 
enthusiasts. The common idea of Shelley is that he was very much such 
a creature as would be inferred from his poetry: a mixture of wild 
impulse and sweet passiveness, a kind of bird of paradise, nobly 
plumed, but without feet to walk the solid earth, full of passion and 
fancy, but void of calculation and prosaic, not to say practical capability 
or compliance, and as far as possibly could be from a systematic deceiver 
—one consciously devoted to pleasure and self-enjoyment without regard 
to any moral considerations. In this spirit even a powerful and trusted 
critic like Mr. R. H. Hutton, dwelling on the poems, has constructed a 
picture of Shelley the man; in this spirit Leigh Hunt, that genuine 
Skimpole, wrote when, as Mr. Jeaffreson says, he was bleeding the poor 
poet of hundreds of pounds, when the poor poet was ill able to afford it, 
and was writing out post obits and suchlike unpoetic bits of paper; in 
this spirit have Mr. Buxton Forman and Mr. Richard Garnett laboriously 
compiled aud edited, and in this spirit have Lady Shelley and those who 
have gathered round her in Shelleyan worship, written memoirs and 
manipulated documents, as Mr. Jeaffreson plainly hints, all with the 
fixed purpose of supporting the idea that Shelley was the victim of 
honest convictions, and was from first to last more sinned against than 
sinning—alike in his long-continued strife with his father (who is credited 
with utter meanness and vulgarity); in his difference with his first wife, 
Harriett Westbrook (who is credited with ignorance and narrowness— 
such lack of intellect, indeed, as unfitted her to sympathize with the poet, 
she being, as Shelley himself said, ‘a noble animal.and no more’); in his 
conflict with the University authorities (who, in sheer stupidity, expelled 
him from Oxford for inditing, not a sober, serious argument on behalf of 
Atheism, but a mere ‘ squib’); in his differences with Byron; in his mis- 
understanding with Hogg; in his repulsions from the ‘ Brown Demon,’ 
Miss Hitchener ; in his quarrels with the sister of his first wife, Miss West- 
brook; and in his difference with William Godwin on account of the 
manner in which Shelley carried off his sixteen-year-old daughter while 
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yet the first Mrs. Shelley lived. Mr. Jeaffreson here undertakes to show 
that the ideal formed of the poet from his poems and from the studied 
representations of such writers as these, is totally unfounded. Shelley was 
not the gentle, noble, pure, high-aspiring creature of imagination and 
impulse which it has pleased such writers to represent him. As his very 
features have been studiously belied by imaginative portraits, in which his 
‘little turn-up nose’ has, under the manipulations of Clint, become a noble, 
proportionate feature, so Mr. Jeaffreson holds that the facts of his life have 
been falsified, till the ‘real Shelley’ needs to be constructed direct from the 
documents by an independent hand. Shelley’s conduct towards his father, 
as Mr. Jeaffreson presents it, was not only unreasonable and ungrateful, 
but studiously malicious. Over and over again he failed to carry out 
his promises, and added insult to injury by vilifying and laughing at his 
parents, while he was attempting to ‘wheedle’ them and others into favour- 
able arrangements in his behalf. He was from boyhood a confirmed 
‘fibber,’ and could ‘ bam’ as well as Lord Byron. From an early date his 
atheism was confirmed, as well as his ideas of free-love; and Mr. Jeaffreson 
claims that any effort to enlighten the public about Shelley’s real views 
on this subject is an attempt to do something for the sanctity of 
marriage amongst English people. Shelley’s life as regarded free-love 
was consistent with his teachings. He does not seem to have felt that 
his pledges given in marriage were in practice the least bit binding; and 
the lessons he set down for Harriett Grove, his cousin, as later for the 
Westbrooks, and for Mary Godwin and her sister-by-affinity, Claire, all 
had for aim the converting of young girls to his own views of free-love 
that he might gain power over them. Mr. Jeaffreson, who has made a 
great point in getting access to Shelley’s will and making a copy of it, 
does certainly give very good support to some suspicions of the paternity 
of one of Claire’s children by the fact of exceptionally large legacies being 
left to her by Shelley, hardly explainable otherwise ; and Shelley’s rela- 
tions to numbers of other persons come out almost, if not altogether, as 
unsatisfactory and suspicious as his relations to Claire. William Godwin 
comes out more favourably under Mr. Jeaffreson’s scrutiny ; but just in 
the degree that he gains favour is Shelley blackened, inasmuch as it 
would seem that Godwin was better than his theories; whereas Shelley, 
if not worse than his theories, was certainly as bad. But just for this 
reason Mr. Jeaffreson holds that Shelley’s life, as exhibiting the true 
outcome of atheistic and free-love principles, inasmuch as they were 
seen in him without the check of prudence and controlling will, is the 
more to be studied and presented in true lights, and held up as a warning. 
In this spirit he claims that he has written; and though it is hardly 
likely that those who are so directly assailed in the book will take quite 
the same view of the matter, there is much to be said in his favour. Myr. 
Jeaffreson dwells, perhaps, with too much of iteration on some minor 
matters, and is somewhat unreasonably warm and severe in his strictures. 
on several writers with whom he disagrees; he makes too much of small 
points, and works round and round them with what sometimes appears 
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an elaborate malignity, thereby weakening his own advocacy, although 
we are generally compelled to agree with his conclusions. Notwith- 
standing, he deserves gratitude for his endeavour to distinguish clearly 
between the worth of Shelley’s lyrical pieces and his poems with a 
purpose, between his claims as a sweet singer and his claims to reverence 
asaman. Shelley was undoubtedly one of the very first of lyric poets; 
but appreciation of his poetry and of his position in this respect does 
not by any means imply that we should admire him as a hero; or 
since he has cast the glamour of poetry over free-love, and even at- 
tempted to cast the glamour of poetry over incest itself, as in ‘Laon 
and Cythna,’ that we should accept all his poetry as equally worthy 
of admiration. By some unprejudiced readers it may not unreason- 
ably be asked, What good is likely to accrue from destroying ideals 
that not a few had cherished? What good in throwing a cloud over 
a delightful realm of imaginative literature? For Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
replies to these questions readers must go to his book, and read with 
care more especially the earlier and the later chapters. We have 
not spoken, as we should have done, of Mr. Jeaffreson’s unfailing in- 
dustry, and his constant aim at correctness even in the most trifling 
matters. This book has cost him years of labour and anxious thought, 
for we cannot conceive that he set himself doggedly to such a labour 
without often experiencing a sense of pain and revulsion in view of the 
conflict into which he would inevitably precipitate himself with so 
many respected brethren of letters. But he has evidently written out of 
a strong sense of duty. The book enforces anew what Carlyle so power- 
fully emphasized with all his characteristic originality in his ‘ Life of 
Schiller ’"—how wide may be the chasm between the actual life and the 
life of imagination, the life of dull reality and the life of aspiration. In 
the wide separation of the two lies for most part the misery of poets and 
artists. The secret of happiness for them lies in the constant effort—as 
seen in Wordsworth, in Schiller, and, in our own days, in Emerson and 
Longfellow—to bring them into harmony and unity. In this, how miser- 
ably Shelley failed; and the piercing sweetness of his lyrics must oppress 
instead of inspiriting us when we read them in the light of much that is 
revealed in Mr. Jeaffreson’s pages. 

Mr. Jeaffreson, in ridiculing the endeavours of certain writers to claim 


for Shelley an aristocratic descent, refers to one of Mr. Buxton Forman’s 


notes to the poems, in which it is said that the habit of rhyming such 
words as ‘ruin’ with ‘ undoing’ was proof of an aristocratic penchant and 
association ; Mr. Jeaffreson ridicules Mr. Forman himself, and declares 
that these are mere ‘Sussexisms’ of speech. But both are wrong— 
or, at all events, only partly right—in this. Such rhymes are to be 
found in Wordsworth * and in Clare, neither of whom could claim 


* Here is one from Wordsworth, from the poem entitled ‘ Foresight; or, The 
Charge of a Child to his Younger Companion ’ :— 
‘That is work of waste and ruin— 
Do as Charles and I are doing. 
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aristocratic descent, and neither of whom lived in Sussex to imbibe and 
unconsciously to indulge in ‘ Sussexisms.’ Neither ‘aristocratic pen- 
chant’ nor ‘ Sussexisms’ can be taken as sufficing explanation, though 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s guess is more nearly right than is Mr. Buxton Forman’s. 


Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. By Exizapeta Ropins Penneu. 
W. H. Allen and Co. 


The name of Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin till quite recently was under 
aban. She was associated in the minds of most readers only with free- 
love, with radicalism, if not with atheism. And not without reason, 
though there was much that was original in her character. Mr. Kegan 
Paul in his memoir of Godwin cast new lights on her life and conduct— 
a very considerable service. But, after all, Mary Godwin’s life is not one 
to be recommended for general study; and there is much in it that can- 
not be dwelt on with any pleasure. This is true with respect to several 
points in Mary’s relations to Imlay ; as well as in her early relations to 
Gedwin; and to what is implied in that odd arrangement after her 
marriage with Godwin by which they maintained two houses—one in 
the Polygon, Somers Town, and another not far off to which Godwin 
could retire to write and meditate, when he desired to do so, apart from 
her. It says much for Godwin and his wife that, in spite of their 
theories, they found sufficient inducement to marry; though it seems 
somewhat severe upon the theories both had preached and upheld. 
Godwin’s cold, unimaginative nature is well seen in the anecdote re- 
corded of the reply to Mary in her last moments. In an interval of 


_ freedom from pain, Mary said, ‘Oh, Godwin, I am in heaven!’ Godwin 


dryly replied, ‘You mean, my dear, that your physical sensations are 
somewhat easier?’ Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin was a woman of 
rare powers, but also of perverted temper and genius. She did much to 
bring female education in our country up to a higher level, and herself 
practically applied the principles she laid down. Though not by any 
means the best of the ‘Eminent Women Series’ volumes, this may be 
said to present a fair treatment of a very trying theme. Miss Pennell 
has availed herself of the mass of materials that lay to her hand, and has 
written well; but, after all, this is more an apology than a memoir. 


Life of Frank Buckland. By his Brother-in-law, Gzonce C. 
Bompas. With a Portrait. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The biographer of a man like Frank Buckland has, for two reasons, a 
hard task. The first is, that such men’s writings are a continual confes- 
sion; a rich feast of personal detail and trait, without which their literary 
work were but a caput mortuum. Not that they fail to communicate 
much information—they even make discoveries, advance science, and pro- 
mote industrial progress in many ways; but they are popular because 
they are gentle egotists, whose genius is naive, communicative, and full of 
subdued fun and wit. This applies to Waterton, to Thoreau, and to the 
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whole class. In the second place, Frank Buckland became a literary 
man, and contributed to ‘Land and Water,’ and was as efficient in that 
capacity as he was in his position of Inspector of Fisheries ; and he wrote 
his weekly diaries therein for his public as regularly as he attended to his 
pets, for which he had constructed a series of strange abodes at his home, 
invading even the kitchen and pantry, where he worked alongside the 
cook in shirt sleeves or bare arms. In effect, we thus knew Frank Buck- 
land well, and to the picture there was little to be added. His strange 
pets, from the rats and snakes to Jemmy the Suricate, we have learned to 
know familiarly ; his anecdotes and reminiscences are never to be forgotten 
as suggesting new links between the animals and man, and favouring that 
finer sympathy which tends to make all creatures kin. The last words of 
this volume are as true as anything in it: ‘Those who would know Frank 
Buckland better should read his books, which, after all, form his best por- 
traiture. In these, the incidents in his life, his pets, his queer companions 
| are made familiar, and on this thread are strung a fund of curious infor- 
| mation and droll anecdote. These seem to talk to us in his old tones and 
| recall his sparkling eye and merry laugh, his restless energy and tender- 
ness of feeling for man and beast.’ Mr. Bompas has shown tact in his 
memoir. He dwells with no little appreciation on the premature child- 
hood of his subject, his early determinations to natural history and the 
study of animals; and shows how as medical student and army surgeon he 
found aids to his great work in life, and how the child was truly father of 
the man. As Inspector of Fisheries, all his powers of observation and of 
sympathetic’ ingenuity found sweep—he did more for the development of 
pisciculture than any man before him. Nor did special duties narrow his 
| scope. All creatures come alike to him—shrimps and crabs and their 
peculiarities, birds and the varied methods of bird-nest building, the 
laws regulating their migration, the habits of the hippopotamus, the 
nature of snake poisons. His accounts of his experiments and observa- 
tions on this last are every way original, racy, and suggestive. Mr. 
Bompas has been fortunate in lighting on not a few new anecdotes; he 
has received some valuable reminiscences from those who knew Buckland 
and loved him. Without pretention, he writes with full knowledge ; hissym- 
pathy never carries him away, yet it adequately sustains him. The book 
is delightful; full of curious facts, and glimmering with fancy and humour. 
Either as asupplement or asan introduction to Frank Buckland’s writings, 
it will be prized by a large and increasing circle of readers; for Frank 
Buckland for a long spell of years will hold the young, and with the 
young generations really rests the fate of an author like him. 


Francis Bacon. An Account of his Life and Works. By 
Epwin A. Aszort, D.D., Author of ‘Bacon and Essex,’ 
and Editor of ‘ Bacon’s Essays,’ formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. 


It is only natural that apologies should be made for Bacon. His intel- j 
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lectual pre-eminence so impresses, that few students could help wishing 
that he had been guiltless of the worst of the enormities laid to his 
charge. And the wish tends to become father to the thought. The 
efforts of Mr. Aldis Wright to tone down the colour of the offences, and 
to find relief in extenuating circumstances, and Professor Gardiner’s yet 
bolder attempt in his favour, which is admirably summarized in his 
recent article in ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,’ are the most pro- 
minent expressions of this desire. Professor Gardiner aims at finding in 
Bacon’s great political possibilities and foresight, his clear anticipations 
of the coming revolution, some justification for his conduct in several 
doubtful matters ; and whatever may be thought of the argument, respect 


must be paid to Mr. Gardiner’s generous purpose. But the hard facts — 


remain, and the careful researches of Mr. Spedding, Mr. D. D. Heath, and 
Dr. Abbott, do not wholly give countenance to this view. Dr. Abbott 
has endeavoured, on somewhat the same lines as Dean Church and Pro- 
fessor Fowler, to state the whole case faithfully, ‘extenuating naught and 
setting down naught in malice,’ and the form he has adopted is the auto- 
biographical one—Bacon is made as much as possible his own biographer. 
This method has its own advantages, but the great labour imposed upon 
the writer should not be lost sight of. With regard to the treatment of 
Essex, Bacon cannot be thus made to appear in a favourable light; and 
no consideration of political purpose could justify such failure in any man 
to do simple justice to a friend placed in the direst distress and difficulty. 
With regard to the charge of accepting bribes, Dr. Abbott, while admitting 
that it cannot be proved that Bacon, as Chancellor, received money for 
directly corrupting the springs of justice, holds that he did certainly 
accept large sums from suitors—the tendency of such acceptance lying 
decisively in one direction, and that not towards the maintenance of full 
respect for the administrators of the law. It is true that Bacon declared 
the acceptance by judges of money from suitors was customary, and that 
he, though he was the only man punished, was not the only offender ; 
but it only follows from this that bad habits had crept in. History tells 
that earlier chancellors had been more scrupulous. Anyhow, Sir Thomas 
More set up a standard of virtue in a judge very different from that which 
Bacon unfortunately practised, as this anecdote will attest. A Mistress 
Croker, a widow, sent him a present of a pair of gloves and £40 in 
angels, in consequence of his having decided a suit in her favour ; to which 
he replied, ‘ Mistress, since it were against good manners to forsake a 
gentlewoman’s newe yeare’s gift, I am contente to take your gloves, but 
as for your monie, I utterlie refuse.’ And this, let it be remarked, was 
after a suit had been decided. Dr. Abbott's chapters of analysis and 
criticism of Bacon’s works—especially the philosophical works, the 
‘Magna Instauratio, the ‘Novum Organon,’ and ‘The New Atlantis ’— 
are marked by clear judgment, and must be found of the utmost 
value by students. As a luminous compend and introduction to the study 
of Bacon’s philosophy, nothing could well be better. The various 
steps in the development of his great ideas are noted; and full explana- 
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tion is given of the different styles found in the different editions of 
the essays—a point which needed some clearing up. Dr. Abbott’s 
original intention was to write merely a small volume for Dr. J. R. 
Green’s series; but it is fortunate that he found it difficult to reduce his 
matter to such narrow limits; and instead of a tentative and partial survey 
such as that must have been, we are fortunate in having received from 
him a full and clear and scholarly treatise on one of the greatest thinkers 
and most puzzling characters that English literature presents to us. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Lest 
Srepuen. Vol. II.: Annesley—Baird. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 


The second volume of Mr. Stephen’s stupendous work has appeared 
with commendable punctuality. There may be room for the criticisms 
which have pointed out the disproportionate space given to certain names, 
but this is simply inevitable in a work of this kind to which so many are 
contributors ; nor can any process of editorial cutting down wholly rectify 
it. Many articles can be shortened only by compression ; few by mere 
mutilation. We do not think, however, that there is any just cause of 
complaint. Many of the articles on less known persons give us precisely 
the information that could be obtained nowhere else. The chief practical 
use of a dictionary consists largely in this. Notable names always receive 
due treatment, and some of the monographs that these two volumes con- 
tain sum up the judgments that a large literature has enabled. Among 
the names that complete the letter A, we note especially the editor’s 
charming account of Jane Austen, which goes a long way to confirm the 
high eulogies on her genius which men like Sir Walter Scott and Lord 
Tennyson have pronounced. Canon Stephens has accorded to him twenty 
pages for his account of Anselm—not an undue space when his promin- 
ence and influence as an ecclesiastic and a theologian are considered. 
The editor's articles on Mdme. D’Arblay and Arbuthnot, Mr. Lee’s 
account of Roger Ascham, Dr. Grosart’s of Samuel Annesley, Sir T. 
Martin’s of Prof. Aytoun, and especially Mr. Walrond’s very able article 
on Dr. Arnold, will be read with much interest. The latter presents 
the character and noble work of one of the greatest Englishmen of 
this century in very striking lights. Mr. Richard Garnett tells well 
and concisely the romantic story of Eugene Aram. But the most im- 
portant and in some respects the ablest contribution to this volume is 
the article contributed by Prof. Gardiner on Bacon’s public character 
and career, in which great historical knowledge is combined with a 
rare critical faculty and impartiality. This is supplemented by a biblio- 
graphical paper giving an account of his works and an analysis of his 
philosophy by Prof. Fowler. Much as has been recently written on the 
complex character and the philosophical system of Bacon—the last word 
concerning him has not been pronounced yet. Mr. Spedding’s great 
work, indeed, seems only to have revived public interest in him and 
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discussion concerning him. Professors Gardiner and Fowler have made 
distinct contributions to our knowledge and thought; and so in his 
new volume noticed elsewhere has Dr. Abbott. Mr. Hutton is, of course, 
highly eulogistic of Mr. Walter Bagehot, to whose great powers as a 
philosophical thinker on political and economic problems justice has not 
yet been done in popular estimation. We should mention, also, Mr, 
Barnett Smith’s very able article on Joanna Bailey. As an indication 
how closely the editor watches the course of events, we have a brief 
notice of the Rev. T. Aveling, who died last year. But open where we 
will we find interest and, on the whole, cause for commendation. One 
great feature of value is the references to authorities appended to each 
article. For those who live to see the completion of this great work, it 
will be both a monument for Englishmen to be proud of and an indis- 
pensable repertory of information for not literary workers only, but for 
educated men generally. It is not often, even in these days of cyclo- 
pedias, that with so much of truth it can be said that it is a work that 
no library should be without. 


Lives of Greek Statesmen. Solon—Themistocles. By the 
Rev. Sir Georce W. Cox, Bart., M.A., Author of ‘The 
Mythology of the Aryan Nations.’ Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 


Sir George Cox ison firm ground when he deals with Greek statesmen; 
and there is no fear that any Mr. Lang will hereafter strive to reverse his 
positions here. He deals with clear facts, but he has his own inferences 
to draw from them and his own lessons to present. Shortly stated, these 
may be said to be summed upin the dicta that privileged classes are always 
prone to press too hard on those beneath them in seizing for self-enjoy- 
ment and self-aggrandizement the products which should be equitably 
shared; and that in tracing out the phenomena which present themselves 
in consequence, every civilized nation has lessons for every other. The 
Eupatrids of Greece stand really for our large land-owning peers, and 
Solon’s legislation for the results which are now being slowly brought 
about by the inevitable action of free trade in the land. One of the great 
works of Solon—with whom Sir George Cox commences—lay in his regu- 
lation of the currency so as to benefit the cultivators of the ground; and 
in Themistocles, who is the last but one of his statesmen, he recognizes 
the person who was endowed and, as it were, set forth by Providence to 
carry out the reforms due to the quickening of public spirit and the deve- 
lopment of political ideas among the lower classes by the words and 
deeds of Solon. He writes: ‘ The constitutional changes effected by Solon 
and subsequent reformers were manifestly signs of a great quickening in 
the political aspirations of the people, and pointed to a rapid growth in 
their powers of thought, which could not fail to show itself in the rising 
of some one man of commanding intellect and influence.’ Themistocles 
was that man. It will thus be seen that Sir George Cox’s book has a 
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value and interest for the side-lights it throws on constitutional questions 
in the present day. It is written with full knowledge; the style is com- 
pact and scholarly, and the book is well fitted for popular use. 


Women of Europe in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
By Mrs. Narrer Hicems. Two Vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Mrs. Napier Higgins has adventured on a wide field. The present 
contribution is but an instalment; and it is questionable whether she 
could complete the work in another six volumes of the same size, if she 
dealt with each subject on the same scale, and allowed herself to trace 
back beyond the exact line of history the various influences which went to 
prepare the way, or to form the character of her central figures, as she 
has done in these two volumes. Notwithstanding that Mrs. Higgins is 
of opinion that the bulk of the introductory matter for the whole work is 
presented in these two volumes, she will find, as she proceeds, that occa- 
sions will constantly arise for explanation and retrospect in order to a full 
understanding ; and this the more that the lives will doubtless be found to 
interlace each other in astill greater degree than was the case with several 
of the groups in these two volumes. Mrs. Napier Higgins writes in her 
preface that ‘these two volumes contain the biographies of women con- 
nected with Denmark, Sweden, and Norway; with Russia, Lithuania, 
and Poland, and with Hungary and Germany, during the first half of the 
fifteenth century. These countries have been taken first as a mere matter 
of convenience, after many other arrangements had been rejected.’ She 
hopes without much delay to add another volume, containing biographies 
of women belonging to countries of Sout):ern Europe during the same 
period ; after which she proposes to deal with England, France, and the 
Netherlands. Much thus remains to be done to complete the plan 
with which the author has started. Mrs. Napier Higgins is quite right 
in claiming that such a work is much wanted ‘to fill a void in the 
records of humanity.’ If there was anything in Heine’s half-jocular 
remark to the effect that when he heard of any great feat in history, 
he was always anxious to know something of the woman who lay hidden 
as an inspiring cause behind it, then it is evident that history has lost 
through not looking with more of penetrating eyes to the records of the 
female sex. ‘ Here and there,’ as Mrs. Higgins writes, ‘a queen regnant, 
or some other lady of exalted rank, forces herself on the notice of 
historians by virtue of an exceptional position ; but—unless in such cases 
—any woman who occupies a conspicuous place in their writings is more 
often a king’s mistress, or other person of doubtful reputation, than a 
worthy representative of the sex; and this state of things has a detri- 
mental influence on morals, because it tends to a low and unjust 
estimate of women.’ Mrs. Higgins has done a little to supply a great 
void, and she has chosen a very striking period—a period of sudden 
transitions, rapid growth, and great discoveries. Her researches have 
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been very extensive, as her list of authorities sufficiently shows, though 
she does not profess to have been able to gain access to the vast accumu- 
lations of manuscripts. Though she does not affect a picturesque style, 
and is sometimes dry, she uniformly writes with simplicity and clearness. 
She is wise in not affecting to know more than she really does, and is 
worthy of praise for her frankness in confessing that there is now no 
possibility of fixing the exact dates of many of the most important events 
in the lives of some of her subjects. Clearly, she has left no stone unturned 
to obtain reliable data. She has dipped into German dryasdusts, pored 
over monkish chronicles with their medieval Latin, made herself familiar 
with wearisome family genealogies, and studied to good purpose no end 
of family-trees and court memorials ; with the result thatif we do not have 
a great book, we have at least a laborious and useful one—a work which 
must heighten one’s sense of the influence for the good and pure which 
women have exerted even in times and in circumstances which were espe- 
cially rough and sensual. The chapters on Philippa of Lancaster and of 
Anna of Masoria in the first volume, and of Barbara of Cilly and Elizabeth 
of Luxembourg in the second, are marked at once by exacti ‘ude and fulness, 
Mrs. Higgins is thorough in her work, and does not often waste words in 
vague generalizations, though some of her summaries of the leading traits 
of her subjects show not a little insight and some power of characterization. 
Above all, she is cautious in weighing evidence and in drawing inferences 
from widely scattered facts. Her book is exactly what it claims to be, and 
is at once an ambitious and a serious and solid performance—a weighty 
contribution to the history of the period, which in many of its features is 
dim to us, in spite of the vast accumulations of facts. Though too coldly 
rigorous, scholarly, and systematic ever to become a popular book in the 
wider sense, it will no doubt gradually win its way with the classes for 
for whom it was intended. 


The Mahdi, Past and Present. By James DarMesteteEr, 
College of France. T. Fisher Unwin. 


Miss Ballin has done a good service by translating Prof. Darmesteter’s 
lecture on Mahdis—if, indeed, it is ever worth while to translate so 
universally read a language as French. Of course these sketches of pre- 
vious pretenders are slight and hurried, and many interesting Mahdis are 
necessarily omitted. Still, people know next to nothing of the curious 
Messianic doctrine of Mohammedanism and its strange developments, 
and they will learn just a little about them from this handy little volume. 
Prof. Darmesteter is very incredulous of the honesty of Mahdis in general, 
and does not give them credit for the force of character and power of 
government which enabled more than one Mahdi to found a wide-ruling 
dynasty that lasted for centuries. But no doubt most of them were sad 
hypocrites, and the sneers in which this very brief book abounds are. 
sometimes deserved: they suit the Collége de France, but we doubt if they 
would answer with a fanatical crowd of ignorant Berbers or Soudanese, 
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who want something more robust than Parisian persiflage. Prof. 
Darmesteter is emphatic about the folly of any attempt at British rule in 
the Soudan, condemnatory of the Government’s ‘ useless and unnecessary 
measures,’ and strongly in favour of supporting and developing Abyssinia. 
He knows Persia, but clearly he does not know the present state of 
Abyssinia. Miss Ballin has improved her original by some notes and 
supplementary extracts from the ‘ Standard’ and ‘ Daily News’ on the 
Mahdi and the Siege of Khartoum, and has written a preface in which 
(among many sensible remarks) she commits herself to the—for one of 
her name—extraordinary doubt whether ‘indeed we can call those [i.e., 
Easterns] brothers whose very natures differ so widely from our own.’ 
Arabs may need a different method of government from ourselves, but 
that is surely no reason for denying them their common element of 
humanity? The great Semitic family which has done such glorious 
service to the world should not thus be traduced. 


Faithful Men ;- or, Memorials of Bristol Baptist College and 
Some of its most Distinguished Alumni. By SrEepHEeN 
Aupert Sevorne. Alexander and Shepheard. 


The general character of this volume is sufficiently indicated by its 
title-page. Few, however, probably realize how many names distinguished 
in Jater English nonconformity have been connected with the Bristol 
College, although it was founded only in 1770. In turning over the 
pages we come across the names of Caleb Evans, Benjamin Beddome, 
John Ryland, John Rippon, John Sutcliffe, Robert Hall, Joseph Kinghorn, 
Joseph Hughes, James Hinton, and his son John Howard Hinton, 
Samuel Pearce, William Steadman, and John Foster, F. A. Cox, Joseph 
Stennett, Joshua Marshman, and others, of whom brief biographical 
sketches and anecdotesare given. The library possesses some rare copies 
of the Bible. Except the British Museum, it claims to be richer in old 
versions of the English Scriptures than any institution in the kingdom. 
It possess too some valuable fragments of the Cottonian MS., a MS. 
copy of Wycliffe’s translation of the Gospels presented to Lord Cobham, 
the Lollard martyr, a copy of Tyndale’s New Testament printed at Worms 


in 1525, the only perfect copy known ; copies also of the first and second © 


editions of Coverdale’s Bible, published 1535 and 1537 respectively. 
The volume is a most interesting record of one of the most honoured of 
eur theological institutions. 


The Reformers. Lectures Delivered in St. James’s Church, 
Paisley, by Ministers of the United Presbyterian Church, 
Graduates of the University of Glasgow. James Macle- 
hose and Sons. 


At length the United Presbyterian Church has followed the example of 
the Established and Free Churches, and given us a course of lectures in 
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church history. It is clear that the style has been modelled to some 
extent on the earlier St. Giles’s Lectures ; but, happily, the lecturers are 
scholars and men capable of original research. The result is a very 
interesting volume. On Luther and Hus and Wycliffe not much that is 
really new can be said at this time of day; but some things have been 
presented in fresh lights. On Erasmus, Mr. Meiklejohn has contrived to 
throw some new light, and his manner of touching off the fiery quarrel 
between the Rotterdam sage and Luther is particularly good. Dr. Orr is 
happy in defending Calvin from the charge of coldness, narrowness, and 
indifference to the beauty of nature, and cites some facts bearing on these 
points with freshness and effect. Dr. James Brown is vigorous and lively 
in his treatment of John Knox, and does full justice to his services to 
other churches than the Scottish one—a point on which a good deal of 
new matter has recently been collected and of which he has made good 
use. But perlraps the most original of all is the lecture by Mr. Dickie, of 
Perth, on ‘The Lollards of Kyle and other precursors of the Scottish 
Reformation.’ Resby and Crawar and the names of the six persons who 
were tried before James IV. are less familiar to us, but they prepared the 
way and created an atmosphere for later reformers, by which the path of 
Knox and Wishart and Hamilton was made plain to them. The poets 
had brought the Church into contempt with the common people, and 
reform and building up had thus become possible. We have read the 
lectures with pleasure, and cordially recommend them to those who are 
interested in church history. . 


Annals of the Disruption. With Extracts from the Narratives 
of Ministers who left the Scottish Establishment in 
1843. By the Rev. Tuomas Brown, F.R.S.E. Edinburgh : 
Macniven and Wallace.: 


There is in human nature an insatiable desire to look behind the scenes, 
to know something of the inner feelings and more private circumstances 
of the men who have figured in great historical movements. On the 
history of the Scottish disruption many able men have discoursed, from 
Hugh Miller to Dr, James Hamilton, trom Dr. Begg to Dr. Peter Bayne. 
Nevertheless, curiosity remains unsatisfied, and Mr. Thomas Brown has 
here done not a little to satisfy it. He has gathered from many sources 
the records of private feelings, the stories of hardship and suffering bravely 
borne for conscience’ sake, and has strung them together with little bits of 
narrative which enable the reader to pass along smoothly, and to gather 
as he goes a very good idea of the whole issues at stake. Since that 
memorable ’43 a new generation has sprung up, which must learn the 
details about the Disruption from books, as their predecessors learned it 
from eloquent lips and from the pages of the newspapers. Towards this 
end Mr. Brown has effectively contributed. His chapters on ‘The Sus-_ 
tentation Fund,’ and on ‘ The Trials of the Ministers’ and ‘ The Trials of 
the People,’ may well be recommended to the consideration of those who 
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fear that all the life and enterprise of a Church must perish when it ceases 
to be connected with the State. Facts such as those cited here abundantly 
go to prove that spiritual life and the capability of self-denial in many 
forms then gain full strength, and ‘ impossibilities’ become possible. The 
book is well written and has been compiled with care, and must in many 
ways be found useful. The engravings of the principal scenes, places, 
and personages connected with the movement add much to the interest ; 
and the appendix, with full list of Disruption ministers, surviving and 
~dead, will be perused with a pathetically joyous emotion by not a few. 


Studies in Russia. By Avaustus J. C. Hare, Author of 
‘Walks in Rome,’ ‘ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,’ 
‘Wanderings in Spain,’ &c. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Hare did not spend in Russia the two years which the Russians de- 
clare is absolutely needful in order for any foreigner to understand it ; nor 
is he, like Mr. Mackenzie Wallace or Mr. Ralston, an expert in the Russian 
language; but, notwithstanding, he has written such a book as will, we 
venture to say, be found a sine quia non for future English visitors to 
the kingdom of the Czar. He has supplied with great tact and skill an 
element which was lacking in former handbooks. On this point, Mr. 
Hare himself says in his preface: ‘ Few English travellers know Russian 
enough to enable them to ask questions or to understand verbal infor- 
mation; the meagre existing handbooks give a useful catalogue of the 
sights in the principal towns, but scarcely any information as to their 
meaning or history ; and much thus passes unobserved or misunderstood 
which might lend charm to the usual monotony of a Russian tour. This 
book does not profess to contain many original observations, but it is a 
gathering up of such information as its author has been able to obtain 
from the lips or writings of those better informed than himself, and for 
which he would have been thankful before his own visit to Russia.’ This 
is precisely what the book is. Myr. Hare selects well from the mass of 
information he has collected, and arranges it ;with skill, throwing in 
the most apt enlightening quotations—some of them, indeed, out-of- 
the-way and unexpected—from all manner of authorities. And though 
he does not claim any merit for original observations, his descriptions of 
many of the most noted places and monuments in Russia are at once 
graceful and succinct. In an introduction he deals with the internal 
condition of Russia, its social and political position, notes the spread of 
Nihilism, and tries to estimate its future effects on the development of 
the peoples. He does justice to the great and liberal reforms of the Czar 
Alexander I., and notes that he too, like Louis the Sixteenth and Marie 
Antoinette, paid the penalty for the sins of his predecessors. In its 
general aspects no European country has changed so little with modern 
times as Russia: and this opinion will certainly be confirmed by every 
page of Mr. Hare’s volume. He has been especially happy in his pictures 
of Moscow, and some pages on the ‘ white clergy’ are especially enlighten- 
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ing. The special gift conferred upon the Russian cows, as noticed by Mr. 
Hare at page 293, is very remarkable, and it may be on this account that 
they are so safe from the extraordinary depredations of the Russian 
thieves. ‘Moscow cows,’ he says, ‘will often walk six miles to their 
pasture. . . . Those dwellers in the towns who keep cows will open their 
gates in the early morning to let them out. Each cow knows her way to 
a certain barrier of the city, where other cows join her. At the barrier 
a man is blowing a horn, and waiting to conduct them to a pasture out- 
side the town, and take care of them through the day. In the evening 
he brings them back again as far as the barrier, and thence each cow 
takes care of herself and finds her own way home.’ We have quoted 
this for the purpose of remarking that, far as Scotland is from Russia, in 


Peebles and several other Scottish towns precisely the same sight might, - 


until recently, have been seen—suggesting several thoughts about the 
origin and wide area of early communal institutions. This volume may 
not be so popular as Mr. Hare’s ‘ Walks in Rome’ and ‘Cities of Italy,’ 
but it deserves success almost as much as they did, for it exhibits much 
the same qualities, and is fitted to fulfil exactly the same functions for 
travellers. We should not omit to mention the many beautiful wood-cuts 
done by Mr. T. Sulman from Mr. Hare’s water-colour sketches, and to 
add that they are as beautifully printed as they deserve to be. 


Work and Adventure in New Guinea. 1877-1885. By James 
Cuatmers, of Port Moresby, and W. Wyarr Git, B.A., 
Author of ‘ Life in the Southern Seas.’ With two Maps, 
and many Illustrations from Original Sketches and 
Photographs. The Religious Tract Society. 


Recent political events have called special attention to New Guinea; but 
the writer of the introduction to the present volume is right in regretting 
that so little interest has hitherto been felt in the enterprise shown by the 
missionaries on that island, and the great work which has been done by 
them, in spite of opposition and difficulty and danger. Mr. Chalmers, 
who has led the way in exploration along with the well-known mis- 
sionary Mr. 8. McFarlane, gives in the first portion an account of his 
experiences, in which he conveys a vast amount of information about the 
natives, their habits and customs and superstitions, as well as their diver- 
sities of race and their ethnological affinities. There can be little doubt 
that in ages not so very remote New Guinea—which is the largest island 
in the world—was connected with the continent of Australia, and this 
accounts for not a little in the nature of the people and much besides. 
‘ Torres Strait itself is only about sixty miles wide ; the water is shallow, 
shoals and reefs abound, giving the sailor who threads the intricate and 
dangerous navigation the impression that he is sailing over what was once 
solid earth.’ Mr. Wyatt Gill—who first planted missionaries on the island, 
and who writes well—follows up, and has contributed exactly what we~ 
should expect from the pen of a veteran missionary and ‘ adventurer’ in 
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the islands of the Pacific. He supplements Mr. Chalmers well; but 
inevitably, owing to the manner in which the volume has been prepared, 
there is some repetition. Something more of systematic classification of 
topics, too, would have been an advantage. Mr. Gill’s report of the 
Papuans, in regard to intelligence and inventiveness, is encouraging. 
With all its defects the work, from the pen of men who have made 
themselves familiar with the subject from every point of view, and by 
direct practical experience, is well fitted to achieve the end for which it 
has been published—to awaken a deeper and wider interest in this most 
remarkable island and its people. Though it cannot be said that much 
impression has been made even at the points to which the greatest 
effort has been directed, yet it is much, as Mr. Wyatt Gill tells us, that 
‘vile heathen customs’—some of them very terrible—‘ have been cur- 
tailed. Out of a population of eight hundred and fifty at Port Moresby, 
only fifty-three were Christians at the date of Mr. Gill’s writing. Let 
us hope that the seed sown after due time may spring up abundantly. 
‘The maps and illustrations are very good, and add much to the attrac- 
tion and usefulness of the book. 


India: its Condition, Religion, and Missions. By the Rev. 
James Brapsury, Thirty-four Years Missionary in India. 
John Snow and Co. 

Mr. Bradbury has not sought to write a narrative of bis individual 
labours and experiences in India, though incidentally, of course, he tells 
us a good deal of them. His work has been more difficult, as it is likely 
to be more useful. He aims at presenting, in a short, simple, and 
succinct manner, a study of the social, moral, political, and religious 
condition of the people of India, and, as is necessary, he has presented 
a kind of bird’s-eye view of India in the past. He has observed closely 
and compared; and we may rely so far on the results that he sets before 
us. When we think of the great reforms that have taken place—the 
abolition of suttee, of thuggee, of infanticide, and of human sacrifice 
among the Khonds of Orissa—the benefit of British rule in this aspect 
would be justified; but when we think of the blessings that have followed 
in the train of British law as regards justice, stability, and security of 
possession, there can be no doubt of the vast steps that have been made. 
Mr. Bradbury, in his chapter on education, has collected a great body of 
facts and statistics; and there can be no doubt of the social changes and 
improvements which would have been impossible save for the perseverance 
and devotion shown in the mission schools. Even as regards the seclusion 
of women, the customs are now rapidly relaxing, and thus an evil borrowed 
from Mohammedanism, or confirmed or made necessary by it, promises 
to give way. Mr. Bradbury’s chapter on the ‘Indian Origin of the 
Gypsies’ is very interesting, and comes timely at the present when so 
many are making inquiries on that subject. The book is readable, re- 
liable, and is packed with information presented in a clear and efficient 


manner. 
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Vid Cornwall to Egypt. By C.F. Gorvon Cumminc. Chatto 
and Windus. 


Miss Gordon Cumming’s pleasant style of writing is so well known, as 
also her power of transporting her readers in imagination to far-off places 
and setting scenes and events most vividly before them, that a book of 
hers is almost certain to find favour. Even when dealing with a country 
so familiar to us as Egypt, she contrives to. tell us something new ; while 
on the subject of Cornwall, which is to many almost a terra incognita, she 
is both eloquent and amusing—though we do hear a little too much about 
shipwrecks and escapes therefrom. Of course the writer has many good 
stories to tell, picked up at various parts of her journey ; and of course, 
too, she moralizes now and then, and gives us a few bits of scientific and 
historical information which are to be found elsewhere ; but though there 
is some book-making in Miss Cumming’s latest volume, it may serve 
agreeably enough to wile away the passing hour, though the reader 
may not happen to be in accord with it on every point. 


The Rescue of Greely. By Commander W. S. Scutey, U.S.N., 
and Professor J. R. Sonex, U.S.N. Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 


The story of the gallant Greely Relief Expedition of last year is a most 
thrilling one to read. Although we knew eleven months ago, from the 
papers, in what manner and in what place the seven survivors of the Lady 
Franklin Bay Expedition were rescued from the jaws of death, when a 
delay of even forty-eight hours in reaching them would have been fatal to 
each and all, we follow with intense interest every step in the transaction 
as told by the principal actors in it, from the choice and fitting out of the 
‘Thetis,’ the ‘Alert,’ and the ‘Bear, until their safe return to New York with 
the bodies of the brave men who had fallen in the discharge of duty, having 
left the fortunate survivors at Portsmouth, N.H., in the care of their rela- 
tives and friends. The volume opens with a description of the gateway of 
the polar sea and of the circumpolar stations, where scientific observations 
were carried on between the autumn of 1882 and that of 1883, one of them 
being that assigned to Greely at Lady Franklin Bay. The United States 
expeditions were a whole year in advance of those of the other countries. 
Greely was at his post in August, 1881, and vessels were to be sent out to 
his assistance in each of the two following years. The sad failures in the 
cases both of the ‘ Neptune’ and the ‘ Proteus’ are succinctly related by Com- 
mander Soley without any criticism of those who took part in them; and 
then comes the question, ‘ What was to be done for Greely ?’ This time 
it was decided that the attempt to reach him should be carried out by 
naval officers, the command of the expedition was given to Soley, and on 
him devolved the whole responsibility. As he puts it, ‘There was to be 
no possibility of saying, ‘‘ We were unable to do so and so because the 
Bureaus forgot this or that detail of equipment ;” it was one man’s business 
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to call for everything that was needed, and to make sure that he got it.’ 
The men were selected and examined with the greatest care, and the crews 
cut down to the lowest limit; the charge of the provisions and clothing 
and the regulation of the dietary was made part of the surgeon’s duty, and 
everything possible was done to secure the health and comfort of the 
party ; indeed all the preparations, from the strengthening of the ships to 
the providing of comparative trifling requirements, seem to have been 
carried out in the most thorough manner, and as great unanimity and 
ardour prevailed among the officers it would have been strange had they 
not been rewarded by success. The narrative is given with great sim- 
plicity ; there are several illustrations from photographs taken during 
the voyage, and three excellent maps by means of which the reader can 
follow the expedition from point to point. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Consecrated Culture. Memorials of Benjamin Alfred Gregory, M.A. 
By Bexsamin Grecory, D.D. (T. Woolmer and Co.) Dr. Gregory has 


written with great delicacy and tenderness these memorials of a son of 


great promise and piety. Of unusual quickness of apprehension, he was 
an assiduous student, and from his earliest school-days distanced all his 
competitors. At Oxford he so distinguished himself that a university 
career of success and honour was assured to him. He was faithful to. 
Methodism, and preferred to brilliant prospects in other fields the Method- 
ist ministry. He died at the early age of twenty-six. His powers and 
tastes were diversified and highly cultured, his humour was considerable, 
and his enjoyment of light literature as well as his own letters show a 
bright and wholesome religious temperament. The promise of such a 
son must have been to the father an unspeakable enhancement of his 
loss. According to our poor human judgment, it was a loss of no ordinary 
kind to the entire Church of Christ. But such an example of faithful 
piety and consecration is not unfruitful. One and a Half in Norway. 
A Chronicle of Small Beer. By Eiruer and Bors. (Kegan Paul, 


Trench, and Co.) The title of this book is derived from the practice of 
_ charging in Norwegian travel a man and his wife or daughter as only 


one anda half. The writers—for both contribute to the record—do not 
add much to the information given by multitudinous books on Norway as 
a country for recreative travel. The charm of the book, however, consists 
in its bright optimism and general appreciation of men and things. Travel 
in Norway is pleasant, not because of the grandeur of mountain and fiord, 


and of the pure vigorous atmosphere only, but because of the high type of 


honest manly character in the Norwegians. It so happens that the writer 
has been over the ground described in this little sketch, and can bear wit- 
ness to the general accuracy of its descriptions and feeling. It is an 
amusing brochure, and no one will regret it if he is induced by it to. 
‘Try Norway.’ 
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POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Justice and Police. By F. W. Matrnanp. ‘ English Citizen 
Series.’ Macmillan and Co. 


It required no slight power of condensation and literary craftsmanship 
to pack into 172 pp. of print a complete account of our system of justice 
and police. And this we say, notwithstanding that recent changes—on 
which Mr. Maitland dwells with some degree of satisfaction—have done 
not a little to thin down the thicket of complications and contending 
precedents, which did so much to excite the scorn of the late Charles 
Dickens, amongst others. Mr. Maitland has not allowed himself to pass 
into the historical portion of the subject (for this would have involved a 
coupls of books of the size of the ‘ English Citizen Series’) further than 
is necessary for the explanation of the system as it exists at present; but 
he makes some very suggestive remarks about the origin of several of 
our legal forms. His description of the various branches of the supreme 
courts is clear and simple, and what he has to say of the county courts, 
their constitution and practice, will be found by no means the least ser- 
viceable portion of the volume for the general reader. His chapter on 
the magistrates and their functions is all that could be desired; while 
those more especially devoted to the police and the methods adopted for 
the detection of crime, are evidently the result of careful inquiry and 
observation, as well as of legal knowledge. His section on the distinction 
between justices and paid magistrates presents a notable instance of his 
masterly clearness of statement, and no less does his exhibition of the 
distinction between misdemeanors and felonies. No more carefully 
written or serviceable handbook has been recently given to English 
readers on a subject at once practical and of primary importance. 


Imperial Federation. By the Right Hon. the Marquis or 
Lorne, P.C.K.T., G.C.M.G., late Governor-General of 
Canada. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


This is the first of a series of practical political treatises which are to be 
published under the editorship of Mr. Sidney Buxton, M.P., and the 
motto selected for the series is the following sentence from.Mr. Bagehot: 
‘In every free country it is of the utmost importance that all opinions 
extensively entertained, all sentiments widely diffused, should be publicly 
stated before the nation.’ Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Ashton Dilke, Mr. 
W. 8S. Caine and Mr. Wm. Rathbone, Mr. Heury Richard and Mr. 


- Henry Broadhurst, The Right Hon. W. E. Baxter and Mr. James Bryce, 


amongst others, are advertised to write on great questions of the time ; and 
the use and power of such a series can hardly be overestimated. The 


editor has begun well. Lord Lorne has presented with great compression 


and skill the case as regards Imperial Federation, and has done not a little 
to make quite clear the attitudes of the various colonies towards the 
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mother-country and towards each other. He presents figures to make 
his points clear, but never in such a way as to become wearisome. After 
a general statement of the case, he winds up with these sentences: ‘A 
declaration of independence seems to be only unpopular in the Colonies 
because by a nominal dependence on us they secure a real national free- 
dom, with security against foreign attack. Will the security against foreign 
attack long remain obtainable only threugh union with ourselves, and 
will the obligation to fight all enemies be reciprocally acknowledged by 
the Colonies if we are attacked?’ This is the real point—not a few who 
have thought a good deal on the subject honestly thinking, if they are not 
honestly saying, that till a true reciprocity in this regard is attained, the 
colonies will more and more become a burden to the home-country as 
the complications of modern European politics increase. Lord Lorne 
writes in a most cautious and statesmanlike style on the subject, trying 
faithfully to look at both sides. The result desired cannot be achieved by 
a radical legislation, and therefore he writes a chapter headed, ‘ Go Slowly;’ 
but the end can be attained only by rendering the bonds of relations more 
truly reciprocally helpful, and by the recognition of common bonds of 
interest. Lord Lorne suggests several changes by which this might in 
no long course of time be attained—one of which is that Agents-General 
should have a seat in the House of Commons, with full power of ques- 
tioning, though without vote. All who are interested in the subject should 
read this book, the price of which brings it within the reach of the 
large and increasing class who study such subjects, but cannot command 
libraries or purchase octavos. 


British Dairy Farming. To which is added a Description of 
the Chief Continental Systems. By James Lone (Merlin 
of ‘ The Field’), Author of the ‘ Illustrated Book of the 
Pig,’ ‘Farming in a Small Way,’ &c. Chapman and 
Hall. 


At the present moment of serious agricultural depression, when no 
hope seems to lie in grain, it is a great service to have methods pointed 
out by which the British farmer may be helped to compete more success- 
fully with those foreign countries which now so largely supply this land 
with dairy produce. The quantity of foreign butter and cheese which is 
annually consumed in England is almost incredible, and considering that 
extensive areas of our country are rich in pasture, we believe that it 
wants only more knowledge and method to enable the farmer to find in 
the dairy one source of help, which moreover does not labour under the 
terrible disadvantage of ‘great tithe,’ like the jam production which 
Mr. Gladstone at one time seemed to regard with too facile hope. Mr. 
Long not only presents us with careful descriptions of dairy work in 
England, and compact figures giving the results; but he has travelled 
through France, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, and tells 
in the clearest and most practical manner the best methods adopted 
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in these countries, together with descriptions, and in most cases well- 
executed drawings of the utensils used for the making of the more famous 
butters and cheeses. The book is in fact an encyclopedia of dairy work 
well compressed, and written by a practical man who has himself in 
large measure tested methods and results practically and commercially. 
Of the various methods of raising cream on the continent, Mr. Long 
gives full details, and speaks with approval of that of Destinon of Hol- 
stein, which is evidently simple and effective. With regard to cheese- 
making, he gives high praise to Cluett’s curd-mill, which is well adapted 
to the Cheshire and Cheddar systems ; though it is evident that the use 
of machinery in the dairy is carried to greater perfection on the continent 
than in England, and the milk-factories are more speedy and self-con- 
tained. We are glad to see that full space has been given to the famous 
dairies of France. The book would present no end of room for selection 
of odd facts. Few persons perhaps know that the coloured veinings in 
Gorgonzola are due to minute forms of fungus (Penicillum glaweum), 
and that the blue grain in Roquefort (which is a sheeps’-milk cheese) is 
caused by the admixture of the crumbs of mouldy bread at the time the 
curd is put into the moulds; and that the flavour of Schabzeiger is due 
to the presence of the herb Kriiutersamenklee in certain proportions of 
weight. We can cordially recommend this book to all who are interested - 
in agriculture, and even to those who are only consumers of dairy pro- 
duce a great part of it will, we venture to say, be found interesting. 


Central Asian Questions. Essays on Afghanistan, China, and 
Central Asia. By Demerrivs C. Bouncer, Author of 
‘The History of China.’ T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. Boulger’s new book, in the light of recent events, is sure to prove 
serviceable to a large class of readers. He gives us a complete review of 
Russian history and progress in Central Asia, and shows in the clearest 
manner the stealthy way in which Russia has acquired strip after strip 
of soil, and the deception and falsehood which she has not hesitated to 
practise to extend her empire in the East. Since the close of the Crimean 
War Russia appears to have advanced in a direct line to India 500 
‘miles, and s now within 250 miles of the nearest striking point. Mr. 
Boulger carefully reviews our relations with Afghanistan, and is severe in 
his criticisms of some parts of our conduct there. Lord Lawrence and 
his policy of what is called ‘ masterly inactivity’ is cleverly dealt with, 
and, from the author’s standpoint, shown to be defective. Mr. Boulger is 
very emphatic as to the necessity of our retaining Candahar at all risks. 
He overrides the objections that the hostility of the Candaharese would be 
a barrier, by showing that the peaceful inhabitants would be glad of our 
presence there as a guarantee of protection against the turbulent Afghan 
swordsman and the wild hill tribes. His contention is that by establishing 
an English garrison in Candahar we should be able to cope with any 
sudden move of Russia in that quarter (and her moves are generally of the 
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nature of surprises), that the most of Southern Afghanistan would be 
friendly to our occupation, that 10,000 Beloochee soldiers would be a 
valuable counterpoise to Turkoman advance-guards of the Russian army. 
The programme of what is called the ‘forward school’ could not have 
had a more succinct or well-informed exponent than Mr. Boulger. We 
will not presume to question his soundness, but what we may venture to 
doubt is whether Mr. Boulger’s conceptions would be likely to be all so 
fully realized in the event as in the imagining. In the light of what Mr. 
Boulger himself said some four years ago of the present Ameer, the talk 
of Conservatives of ‘our friend and ally, the Ameer,’ seems a little 
forced, and raises a suspicion that our own convenience and interest are 

-the paramount considerations. Mr. Boulger does not leave China out of 
count. He gives us acomplete survey of the early struggles of China with 
the Mongol hordes under Girghis and the great Tartar irruption, with 
their ineffaceable infitience on the history of that country. He traces the 
course of events by which Russia and China came to touch each other, 
and shows that Russia’s course of diplomacy in regard to China is quite 
in keeping with her general policy. The question of Kuldja brings matters 
to a point, and the continual pressure of Russia on the north and north- 
west frontier of China seems to render a collision between the two great 
empires sooner or later inevitable. Mr. Boulger appears to think that 
England would have little to fear from the success of China, as our Indian 
subjects would be fully prepared to stand by us in any encroachment 
from that quarter. ‘France in Anam and Tonquin’ and ‘ Foreigners 
in China’ are concise and informing, and the author’s judgment on the 
expedition of the French to Tonquin may be accepted as the decision of 
most sensible men. These papers, having been written when the events 
they refer to were in process of taking place, are necessarily subject to 
some modifications and explanations, which we have in notes at the foot 
of the pages; but the soundness of most of the author’s judgments seems 
to remain unshaken, and his book, even to those who cannot agree with it 
in its entirety, will be an interesting contribution to the great questions of 
the futuve in Central Asia. 


Military Manners and Customs. By James Anton Farrer, 
Author of ‘Primitive Manners and Customs,’ ‘ Crimes 
and Punishments,’ &e. Chatto and Windus. 


It is an odd reflection that the science of warfare is uniformly advanced 
by the violation of the then accepted laws of war. For this reason it is 
that Mr. Farrer makes his starting-point the proposition that the laws 
of war are like ‘the snakes of Iceland.’ The explosive bullet in all forms 
was prohibited by the laws of war till 1867 (!), when a slight modification 
on all previous forms made it available for the destruction of mankind. 
For a long period even the cross-bow was proscribed as cruel, and ana- 
thematized by the Church. In the sixteenth century Chevalier Bayard 
(sans peur et sans reproche) ordered all musketeers who fell into his hands 
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to be slain without mercy, because he held the introduction of fire-arms to. 
be an unfair innovation of the laws of war. It was the same with the 
bayonet, and with many other modern improvements ; so that the para- 
dox may be true to the effect that war, the more speedily destructive it is, 
is also the more humane. Casuists in this department may yet justify, 
on grounds of logic and experience, the introduction of those poisons into 
shot which, exploding, fill the air with destructive gases. At present this 
is contrary to the laws of war, where, under Article 13a, ‘the use of poison 
or poisoned weapons’ is forbidden. Mr. Farrer, however, has this reflec- 
tion on the arguments in favour of speedy destruction in battle. ‘Recent 
wars have undoubtedly been shorter than they often weré in ancient 
times, but their brevity is founded on no reason that can ensure its recure 
rence ; nor, if 100,000 men are to be miserably cast out of existence, is the 
gain so very great if the task, instead of being spread over a number of 
years, requires only a fortnight for its accomplishment.’ To some extent 
the same thing applies to what is held to be private property: for example, 
the French and English in olden times spared each other’s fishing-boats 
and their crews ; but in the Crimean war the English fleets in the Baltic 
seized or burned the fishing-boats of the Finns, and destroyed the cargoes 
of fish on which, having been salted in the summer months, they were 
dependent for their subsistence during the winter. Mr. Farrer, if he 
writes more for the general reader than with strict scientific accuracy, 
has made a most useful and entertaining volume. Let any turn to his 
chapter on ‘ Reprisals’ and read it carefully, and we are assured they 
will admit it is well packed with the results of extensive research, and 


that he has arranged his facts effectively and imbued the whole with the 
most humane spirit. The chapter on ‘ The Curiosities of Military Disci- 
pline ’ is perhaps the most interesting one in the book; though we do not 
find any reference to the riderless horses which at some of the engage- 
ments in the Franco-German war showed the wonderful effects of disci- 


pline, even on the brute sharers in warfare. The volume is packed with 


facts, it is written in a bright popular style, and cannot fail to extend Mr. 
Farrer’s reputation. 


To Canada with Emigrants. By J. Ew1ne Rircute. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


This book should be in the hands not merely of intending emigrants, 
but of all such as have any influence in deciding the future course of such 
as may be hoping to better themselves by a removal to other shores, for it 
points out very clearly what description of persons will be benefited by 
taking such a step, and who are they that should stay at home. It is also 
calculated to do away with much misconception regarding Canada, and 
sets before us both the advantages to be derived from going there, and the 
hardships which must of necessity be in the first place undergone. While 
stating that ‘ Canada is redolent of industrial success,’ and that ‘its very 
air is full of hope,’ Mr. Ritchie makes it very plain that success is, for the 
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present at all events, likely to be won only by the able-bodied and hard- 
working man or Woman. Such as these are certain to obtain a comfortable 
independence, and may often attain tomore. But the lazy, the feeble, the 
fine gentleman, and very specially those addicted to evil habits, need not 
hope to prosper; while to poor delicate women with young children the 
fatigue of travelling, with subsequent overwork and privation, not seldom 
mean death. Again, a certain amount of capital is a necessity for all who 
do not mean to hire themselves out; but labourers are at a premium almost 
everywhere. It is of the greatest importance before determining to settle 
to obtain advice from honest, disinterested persons who know the country ; 
not only are some portions of it quite ineligible, but the climate is in some 
places unsuited to the English constitution. British Columbia seems to 
be the most desirable region for the farmer, The rapidity with which 
townships spring up and become cities in the remotest parts of the 
Domiuion fairly takes away one’s breath. In these new cities there would 
seem to be a demand for mechanics, though their chances do not seem 
so good as those of labourers. Two hints deserving attention are given 
by Mr. Ritchie: the one that poultry farming would probably succeed 
admirably in certain districts; the other that we need not confine ourselves 
to sending destitute children and street arabs to Canada for adoption, as 
it would be a great boon to respectable poor people with large families 


were such an opening provided for one or more of their too numerous . 


offspring, who would thus get a really good start in life. It is only fair to 
add that the book is thoroughly readable and amusing, and by no means 
wanting in adventure, 


Sympneumata; or, Evolutionary Forces now active in Man. 
Edited by Laurence OuipHant. Wm. Blackwood and 
Sons. 


Mr. Laurence Oliphant can hardly look for a great access to his popu- 
larity through the publication of this volume, although he is only its 
editor. It is, in truth, an odd mixture of mysticism and of fantastic specu- 
lation. It reminds us now of Swedenborg, and again of that Mr. J. L. 
Harris whose contributions to spiritualistic literature have been so 
individual and highly flavoured with personal confession and revelation. 
The main points in this volume are these: (1) An attempt to 
associate the idea of sex with the most intimate spiritual pheno- 
mena and development; (2) The attempt to demonstrate a spiritual 
body as necessarily submerged in the natural body, which is merely 
its outer shell or temporary environment, and from this to deduce 
the unity of sex in each personality; and (3) the possibility of spiritualistic 
manifestations as bound up in the relationship. Several other minor 
doctrines are inseparably associated with the main positions, but these 
we need not particularly examine. As bearing on the received ideas of 
religious truth, the volume can only be unsettling. The author knows 
well enough that nothing can here be brought to the test of logical 
NO. CLXIII. i3 
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demonstration ; all is of the nature of appeal to belief and to fantastic 
credulities of a certain order. Mr. Oliphant has taken care, however, 
that the matter should be presented with such grace of style and 
subtlety of presentation as cannot fail to prove attractive with large 
numbers of youthful persons of both sexes—persons who are disposed to 
welcome partial reasons in support of total vagaries. In the penultimate 
chapter entitled ‘The Freedom of the Enslaved’ we have this opening 
paragraph: ‘As one by one,men, co-operating in earnest simplicity with the 
divine forces, of which by nature they are the seat, perceive clear imaging 
upon a purified mentality of the essential union within them of each sex, 
form, and force, and of recovered faculty, throughout the subtler in- 
tricacies of surface-sense, of enacting that bi-unity, they understand at 
once the past and future of their fate ; what has been done and what 
remains for them to do; what was the true growth that struggled up 
through the shows of their outer nature ; and how much waits within 
still to grow forth; and they face life with a sense that deeper insight 
creates a new beginning of a life absolutely new.’ The book is full of 
such problematic utterances as this, which assume so much and really 
convey so little. And this any one may see by merely turning and 
reading a few sentences anywhere in the chapters headed ‘ The Sub- 
surface World,’ ‘Love,’ and ‘The Call to Woman.’ The aim may be 
high, as the intention is doubtless good, but little aid can thus be given 
to clear thinking and practical conduct in any direction. In a short 
preface Mr. Oliphant gives some hints of his experiences in his search for 
satisfaction regarding spiritualistic phenomena. There can be no doubt 
of his sincerity, and as little of his literary craft, but we have read this 


_ book with a feeling of despair; if we have admired the boldness and 


ingenuity displayed, we have regretted what we cannot but regard as the 
waste of so much brain force and literary skill. 


Physical Expression: Its Modes and Principles. By Francis 
Warner, M.D. London, F.R.C.P., Assistant Physician 
and Lecturer in Botany to the London Hospital, and 
formerly Physician to the East London Hospital for 
Children. With Fifty-one Illustrations. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


This volume, the latest addition to the ‘ International Scientific Series,’ 
is the result of close and long-continued observation and the study of 
many books. Dr. Warner deals not alone with expression as the language 
of emotion or of voluntary action. He takes it in its widest range as 
indicating physical movement or force in any form, and the inseparable 
accompaniment of physical effort or change is physical expression in this 
sense. His definition is thus couched: ‘ Expression, in its widest significa- 
tion, is the outward indication of some inherent property or function.’ In 
the course of his treatise he has to consider the law under which the 
expression of plants is determined, and also that of the lower animals; 
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but, of course, man, as he is the end and highest outcome of nature’s pro- 
cesses, is the main subject of the essay. He has to consider expression 
as due to abnormal causes, and on this side his treatise has reference 
to medicine, and as the expression of the normal emotions, and 
has relation mainly to art. His chapter on the hand and its varied 
expression is admirable, and the work is by no means lessened in value 
because Dr. Warner is indebted to Sir Charles Bell. He is also indebted 
to the late Mr. Darwin; for though the author’s own observations on 
expression in very young children have been extensive, he has found some 
aid from that remarkable paper of Mr. Darwin’s on the development of 
the powers of his infant. The section on expression of emotions in 
famous sculptures is in every way able and suggestive ; and not less so 
some of the strictures on various forms of paralysis, hemiplegia, &c. Of 
course, Dr. Warner, like a true physiologist, deprecates in such a treatise 
the idea of regarding the mind as something separable from the action of 
the brain; but he is careful not to dogmatize on the point, and states his 
views moderately. The volume is thoughtful, well planned, and calculated 
to be useful to a large class; and to them we cordially recommend it. 


The Common-Sense of the Exact Sciences. By the late Winu1am 
Kixepon Cuirrorp. With One Hundred Figures. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Professor Clifford left several works incomplete at his lamented death. 
Of these the present, and the concluding part (‘ Kinetic’) of the Elements 
of Dynamic, are the chief. The latter was in such a state that its publi- 
cation is indefinitely delayed—a circumstance which the editor of this 
volume regards as a ‘calamity to the mathematical world.’ The present 
volume was originally intended to be entitled ‘ The First Principles of the 
Mathematical Sciences explained to the Non-mathematical,’ and was 
intended to contain six chapters on Number, Space, Quantity, Position, 
Motion, and Mass. The editor had much labour in arranging, in 
revising, and in actually rewriting portions of it, and, even as it is, the 
work remains incomplete as viewed from the standpoint of the author’s 
intention ; for the chapter on Mass, which would probably have been the 
most original and suggestive, does not appear. As it is, the book is one of 
the boldest and most striking that has been published for a long period of 
years. The author starts from the simplest assertions, and gradually works 
his way up to the most complicated and abstract propositions, and this by a 
series of steps so logically dependent on each other that the most ordinary 
and untrained mind could hardly fail to follow him. The most ingenious 
portions of the book, to our mind, are those on the two classes of surfaces 
in the chapter on Space; and on ‘Circles and their Areas,’ and on the 
‘Area of Sectors and their Curves,’ in the chapter on Quantity. The 
sections on ‘ The Nature of Logarithms’ in the chapter on Position, and 
on ‘ Uniform and Variable Motion’ in the chapter on ‘ Motion,’ as well 
as the section on ‘The Method of Fluxions’ deserve special attention. 
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The whole conception is the outcome of a bold, ambitious mind, apt at 
conceiving original methods, and equally apt at giving them clear and 
effective illustration. The book will be found of the utmost value to 
mathematical students, and will be regarded as an excellent expression of 
Professor Clifford’s leading tendencies as a mathematical teacher, not- 
withstanding the incomplete form in which it was unfortunately left by 
him. 


Our Common British Fossils, and where to find them. A Hand- 
book for Students. By J. E. Taynor, Ph.D., F.G.S., 
Editor of ‘ Science-Gossip,’ and Author of ‘ The Sagacity 
and Morality of Plants,’ &c. With 331 Illustrations. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Dr. Taylor modestly puts forward this volume as a mere introduction 
to the more ambitious treatises of Owen and Nicholson. But it is so 
careful and systematic, the result of so much observation and thought, 
while at the same time it is written in so popular and fascinating a 
style, that it may well stand for something more. Dr. Taylor does not 
pretend himself to have visited every district referred to, but he has made 
himself familiar with the best reports in all such cases, and we have—what 
is perhaps the most attractive portion of the volume—a most careful sum- 
mary of the results of the great dredging expeditions under Dr. Carpenter 
and Sir Wyville Thomson, with some of the most beautiful engravings of 
a few ofthe most lovely encrinites which we remember to have seen. Dr. 
Taylor does full justice to Dumfrieshire and Ayrshire—the land of Burns— 
as fields for the fossil-hunter, and has given a very concise description of 
the geological description of these districts. But we could wish that he 
had done something more express for Cromarty and Ross-shire—the spots 
where Hugh Miller was wont to wander, and which form rich hunting- 
grounds for the young geological student. The sections on fossil sponges, 
corals, and echinoderms are especially good; and so also of trilobites, 
with their folk-lore and metamorphoses. There was little necessity, in 
our idea, for troubling the beginner with any reference to Mr. Carruthers’ 
speedily obsolete ‘ Revision,’ as is done at page 47. The numerous wood- 
cuts have been engraved with the greatest care, and the book deserves to 
be commended to the attention of all youthful students of geology. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Nature and Thought. An Introduction to a Natural Philosophy. By 
St. Georce Mivart. Second Edition. (Burns and Oates.) We can 
only direct attention to this cheaper edition of a work which has won the 
highest commendations for the extent and accuracy of its scientific know- 
ledge, as well as for its vindication of religious truth—— Geology and the 
Deluge. By the Duke of Araytu. (Glasgow: Wilson and M’Cormick.) 
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An interesting lecture consisting of geological facts demonstrating a 
submergence by special and temporary catastrophe of the whole of the 
British Isles and of Northern Europe ; a contribution to the proof of at 
least the possibility of such a deluge as the Book of Genesis records. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


Short Studies, Ethical and Religious. By the Rev. H. N. 
Oxenuam, M.A. Chapman and Hall. 


We are glad to receive from Mr. Oxenham a second series of his con- 
tributions to ‘The Saturday Review.’ Here are nearly fifty papers on 
miscellaneous topics; many of them on what may be called the minor 
morals of religious and social life and thought. They are subtle in 
their analysis, and on the whole characterized by a sound, common-sense 
judgment. Now and then Mr. Oxenham indulges in the semi-sarcastic vein. 
which so largely characterizes the journal to which his papers were con- 
tributed. Remembering the church to which he has given his adhesion,. 
we naturally expect here and there the incidental expression of views and 
opinions to which we take exception. He knows but little of the Noncon- 
formist churches which he sometimes ventures to characterize—as, for 
example, on page 131—where he pronounces on the comparative in- 
tolerance of diversities of opinion in the Baptist or Presbyterian bodies ; 
and confounds such instances of narrowness as may be found in all 
churches with general characteristics. We are bold to say, that within 
the moral limits of fidelity to accepted creeds—which we imagine few out 
of the Established Church would not maintain as essential to moral 
honesty—there is as much unquestioned liberty for diversified opinions in 
these churches as any reasonable man could desire. But, making allow-. 
ance for casual and hasty generalizations of this kind, Mr. Oxenham’s. 
papers will be found informed by a large culture, richly suggestive of 
geeat principles, and full of felicitous illustration. Especially must his 
thorough independence, even of high authorities in his own church, be 
commended. As a writer of the interesting class of papers on incidertal 
and secondary topics of thought, which form so attractive a feature of 
‘The Saturday Review’ and ‘The Spectator, Mr. Oxenham has few 
equals, we scarcely know one whom we should call his superior. As a 
thoughtful volume for incidental reading, the book is eminently instruetive 
and interesting. 


After London, or Wild England. By Ricuarp JEFFERIES. 
Cassell and Co. 


This book—refreshing in its originality, clever in its conception, and 
admirably worked out—may really be said to be a stroke of genius. The 


suggestion that England and its people may, possibly, after the revolution — 


of some centuries, relapse into barbarism ; that of all our boasted science 
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nothing more may remain than a vague tradition—the great metropolis 
having sunk into a horrible mephitic swamp, and our seats of learning, 
and other cities being utterly annihilated, is certainly of a startling 
nature; yet the conception, though merely that of the romancer, does not 
deal with the absolutely impossible: witness the present condition of 
Nineveh, of Babylon, of Egypt, and of other centres of ancient civiliza- 
tion. It may be humiliating to contemplate such a catastrophe, but we 
dare not say that it shall not occur; and Mr. Jefferies brings it before us 
in a strikingly realistic way. The first section of his book, The Relapse 
into Barbarism, shows how—after the great conflagration had destroyed 
London and other towns, and all the richer people and upper classes had 
escaped to foreign countries, leaving behind only a small, scattered, and 
poverty-stricken population, incapable of doing more than make an in- 
effective struggle for existence—nature gained in an incredibly short time 
the upper hand: roads became grass-grown and very soon obliterated, 
brambles, briars, and brushwood sprang up in the fields, and meadows 
were soon succeeded by forests ; dams and embankments having crumbled 
away, the lower lands became lakes and’ marshes, animals of course de- 
generated and died out except in the case of some hardy races, and rats 
and mice, as well as wild dogs and cats, became an actual terror. Then 
comes a description of the human inhabitants—the bushmen, the gypsies, 
the shepherds, and the nobles, the latter being supposed to have retained 
a very slender share of the knowledge possessed by the ‘ ancients,’ and to 


_ be able to read and write. One of these, Sir Felix Aquila, is the hero of 


the second section, namely, ‘ Wild England ;’ and his character is drawn 
with no small skill, as are those also of his father and brothers and some 


_ other persons connected with them—the life of these imaginary days 


being admirably depicted. We have no intention of spoiling the reader’s 
pleasure in making acquaintance with Mr. Jefferies’ amusing pages, and 
shall, therefore, give no description of the Crusoe-like adventures of the 
young baron, but may just say that as the author has left us in a state of 
such harrowing anxiety with regard to the success of his love suit, he 
is clearly bound to give us another volume of his singular work as soon 
as possible. 


Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. Reprinted from the 
First Edition, with Notes of De Quincey’s ‘ Conversations’ 
by Ricuarp Woopuovss, and other Additions. Edited 
by Ricnarp Garnett. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


This latest addition to the ‘Parchment Library’ series is one of the 
most valuable and most welcome. The work which Dr. Garnett has done 
was well worthy of being done, and he has done it worthily. And he 
avoids the besetting sins of editors, and does not claim too much. Indeed 
he does not claim half as much as he might for this very carefully edited 
volume, which all lovers of De Quincey and all thoroughgoing students 
of English literature will now find essential. For example, he credits 
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De Quincey with giving his ‘deliberate preference’ to the final form of 
the ‘ Confessions’ over the earlier one, writing thus of the manifold capri- 
cious digressions that are likely to tire, if not to exhaust, the mass of 
readers: ‘ They remain enshrined in the inviolable asylum of the writer’s 
own deliberate preference ; but the earlier and simpler version should be 
preserved, if only for the sake of comparison with the more recent in 
those respects in which it falls short of, no less than in those in which it 
excels, the latter.’ But there are various indications in Page’s memoir 
(see letter at pp. 109-112, vol. ii.) that De Quincey, though he all along 
intended to make certain additions, was completely taken aghast by Mr. 
James Hogg’s proposal that the ‘ Confessions’ should be expanded so as 
to make 2 volume to range with the rest of the series of the collected 
works. He would never, but for the urgency of certain bookselling con- 
siderations, have consented to such wholesale recasting and expanding. 
So little was he in sympathy with it, that he failed to do the work on it 
as well as he did the work on other and less considerable productions. 
There was, too, an underlying consciousness that such had been the case. 
The most cursory comparison of the two versions will show how little 
really is added, though the final form in size exceeds the earlier by two- 
thirds. Besides, on important points, the original writing, notwithstand- 
ing the necessities for disguise at that date, is clear and consistent ; 
whereas the later is sometimes so self-contradictory and misleading as to 
have led even experts into serious errors. Dr. Garnett, in his introduction 


and notes, fully brings this out. He writes throughout in fine sympathy _ 


with De Quincey, yet with discrimination and clear judgment. His 
industry has been equal to his sympathy and tact. He has been fortunate 
in presenting to the public the reports of conversations by Mr. Richard 
Woodhouse, who had the entrée to the distinguished circle who then 
gathered round Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, of the ‘London Magazine,’ 
and much that he has to say is of the utmost value, and throws light on 
one or two doubtful points. Indeed the ‘ Conversations ’ are packed with 
information, and written in the most simple terms. The passage quoted 
from Alfred de Mussets’ very free translation of the ‘ Confessions’ is 
certainly curious, and shows how deeply the work has influenced a 
certain order of minds. Dr. Garnett’s remarks on De Quincey’s style 
are well weighed, and deserve the attention of all literary aspirants. 
The book is in its way unique—interesting alike for the care and for the 
insight with which every point has been investigated and considered. 


Characteristics, Political, Philosophical, and Religious. From 
the Writings of Henry Epwarp, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. Arranged by Litty. 
Burns and Oates. 


Cardinal Manning's intellect is clear but not very profound ; his style 
is pleasing but not very inspiring; his force consists therefore in the 
gathering momentum and entireness of his theme, rather than in passages 
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or sentences that contribute to it. He is not epigrammatic, or laden 
with seminal truths, like Cardinal Newman, for instance, with whom it 
is natural to compare him, nor, although his style is pellucid and elegant, 
has it that richness of latent imagination and meaning that charm so 
much in a paragraph of Newman. Neither do his thoughts come from 
such depths; they are rarely striking in themselves, they have not the 
same vital, passionate inspiration. It is far easier to understand the 
conversion to Romanism of Manning than that of Newman. These ex- 
tracts are therefore specimens of the web rather than gems of the mine. 
They are pleasant to read, but they do not abide with you when read. 
They have a moonlight clearness rather than a sunlight fervency. They 
are chiefly dependent upon their topic for inspiration; hence it has often 
been said, and we think with truth, that the preaching and books of the 
author since his conversion to Romanism are far inferior both in mental 
power and in religious unction to those of his Protestant period. The 
present selections are arranged in three sections, political, philosophical, 
and religious, the latter of course restricted to the days of his Romish 
faith. One is startled to hear from the lips of a man once a Protestant 
such astounding theories as are here and there propounded. It is, we 
presume, the proverbial entireness—may we not say overmuchness—of a 
pervert. All this notwithstanding, we have read many of these paragraphs 
with pleasure. 


The Ingenious Gentleman, Don Quixote of La Mancha. By 
pe Cervantes Saavepra. A Translation, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Joun Onmspy, Translator of 
the ‘ Poem of the Cid.’ In Four Vols. Vols. I. and II. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


In the library of the late Sir William Stirling-Maxwell was a whole 
room devoted to editions of Don Quixote in all languages. They varied 
in size as, doubtless, in quality, and the collection had cost a fortune. It 
suggested that a work of true genius was like a comet, which carried a 
great nebulous tail behind it. Already numerous translations of Don 
Quixote exist in English as in other tongues; and at first glance it looks 
like tempting failure to produce a new one, more especially when a 
writer like Smollet had essayed the task. Nevertheless, it must be owned 
that Mr. Ormsby in this careful and sumptuous book has filled a gap. 
He has proceeded with the utmost regard and reverence for his original, 
and his mastery of Spanish has enabled him to do much to settle 
some doubtful points, to clear up some obscurities, and to aid a true 
comprehension of the work by methodic and exhaustive notes, and by 
appendices in which will be found the cream of what former translators 
and Spanish scholars have brought together. The sketch of the life and 
the tone in which the sufferings and imprisonments of Cervantes is 
treated are admirable, and the second part of the Introduction, in whi¢h 
the intention and scope of the work are elucidated and the meanings 
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of doubtful passages and terms opened up, is in every way enlightening. 
At first Mr. Ormsby intended to carry out what had long been a favourite 
project with him, to prepare a new edition of old Shelton’s Don Quixote, 
which has for a long time been a very scarce book. But he has done 
better—the old-fashioned, quaint English, though attractive to scholars, 
would not have found favour with the great bulk of English readers; and 
it is perhaps fortunate that Mr. Ormsby has acted on second thoughts, 
not first or third, as the poet says, ‘but second thoughts which are a 
riper first. Mr. Ormsby’s English, if not always subtle and finished, is 
generally strong and nervous. Though sometimes he walks when he 
might just a little have soared, he is always clear, dignified, and ex- 
pressive, doing justice to the sharp idiomatic colloquial turns in which 
Cervantes indulges. His aim has been to render faithfully the original, 
and he has not allowed any other consideration to interfere. We cannot 
say, however, that the poetical renderings of Mr. Ormsby—though they 
are good and faithful—strike us as so successful as those of Mr. Gibson, 
given in Mr. Duffield’s edition. Mr. Ormsby’s speculations regarding the 
origin of the name Cervantes are fresh and suggestive; and to them the 
reader may turn with the fullest confidence of being instructed. Some- 
times Mr. Ormsby falls into little lapses, as when, he translates ‘ cura’ 

by ‘curate.’ This is just about as misleading as iv is. $@ franslate-the 
French ‘ curé’ into the English ‘ curate,’‘as is too often done in névels. 
Cura is simply priest, without referenve:te. cure, The, publiskers uave 
done all that in them lay to make the oaiside worthy of the matter, and 
the book when finished will be a substantial and beautiful one. 


Quest. By Taomas Srvcuair, M.A., Author of ‘Goddess 
Fortune,’ ‘The Messenger,’ ‘Love’s Trilogy,’ ‘ The 
Mount,’ &c. Tribner and Co. 


Mr. Sinclair here presents us with a series of short essays somewhat 
after the form of Sir Arthur Helps’s ‘ Brevia,’ but ina very different spirit. 
They are full of mysticism, speculation, and bold radicalism. Mr. Sinclair 
here and there says some very smart things, and is now and then very 
suggestive, more especially when he deals with questions touching on 
theology ; and his occasional criticisms of Browning, Tennyson, and other 
authors of note, are undoubtedly incisive and clever, though often wrong- 
headed enough. But the book wants purpose and binding together. The 
materials might, with some labour, have been worked into a worthy book ; 
but as it is, the whole is kaleidoscopic, irregular, full of colour and 
inritating contrasts, without continuity, coherence, or systematic arrange- 
ment. Its shifting sparkle tires the eyes. And in some social questions 
surely Mr. Sinclair is very far astray. He holds that marriage—we are 
almost ashamed to write it—is the mother of prostitution, and presents a 
great many collateral statements. Of course, even here we can appreciate 
Mr. Sinclair’s honesty and earnestness; but no good can come of allowing 
such statements to go into print in such a form in such a book. 
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For Good Consideration. By Epwarp Butter. Elliot Stock. 


It strikes us that we have met with Mr. Butler before under a kind of 
involuntary veil. In this book he quite justifies all that we hoped from 
him. It is suggestive, quaint, and full of practical truths well put. He 
makes his legal knowledge afford him fit supports for his moralities and 
preachments. He is an essayist with a true vein, playful-serious, serious- 
playful by turns, but always with a high object. Truth is much to him, 
and he does not wait on prejudice. And this we make bold to say, though 
he is on our side in his dealings with ‘ priests’ of the Anglican Church, 
‘the gentleman in every parish,’ and so on, and does not accept the Broad 
Church view, though he is far from narrow. His little sermons on legal 
texts—maxims, as he names them—are excellent, and are written in a 
style which, for ease, grace, and naturalness, could not well be ‘surpassed. 
* Concerning Wills’ is excellent, and only surpassed in some touches by the 
chapter headed ‘ Concerning the Christian idea on Contentions.’ ‘ A Table 
Talk on Books and Reading’ is bright and racy, and communicates some 
weighty judgments in lightsome style. ‘ Concerning the Polite Christian’ 
is terse and suggestive, and playfully hits some weak points. The ‘ Advice 
to Young Orators’ should be read and pondered by the youthful aspirant, 
ant thre essays’ Cn “Versatility 2 and on ‘ Philanthropic Beggars’ are 


‘thioughont racy. We have read ihe little volume with delight from first 


wo last. But the autho? sometimes a little spoils a fine and apt quotation, 
‘a8 at page'1Cs, where Ke pu stho tame word ‘beside’ instead of ‘that seems’ 
in Tennyson’s lines— 


‘ That living will that shall endure. 
When all that seems shall suffer shock.’ 


The Poets’ Beasts. By Pu Ropinson. Chatto and Windus. 


These papers, which have been appearing for some months past in 
the pages of ‘ Belgravia,’ Mr. Robinson has now made a sequel to his 
former volume, ‘The Poets’ Birds,’ the aim and objects of the works 
being similar. The poets are not less severely handled when dealing with 
our four-footed friends than when poetically discoursing of the denizens 
of the air—and in a great many cases, we may admit, deservedly so. Mr. 
Robinson’s standpoint is that of the student of Nature, and his case against 
the poets is that, in dealing with animals—wild ones especially—they have 
drawn largely on their own imagination or traditioi, and on old- 
fashioned and obsolete ideas of the animal creation. Thus the lion, as 
Mr. Robinson shows us, has been a chief sufferer at their hands, for he 
appears on their universal testimony as a brave, noble, magnanimous king 
of beasts, scorning to strike a weak or fallen foe. Now the lion in nature 
not only is not brave, but is so lacking in desirable large-heartedness, 
that he will skulk and dart upon a foe, and swallow small animals and 
even beetles, with the greatest impartiality. Similar false ideas are cor- 
rected in ‘ The Heptarchy of Cats;’ and Mr. Robinson is justly indignant 
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at the injustice done to poor Bruin, who in his native woods is ‘ savage, 
fierce, and grizzly,’ and in captivity becomes a fair butt for the poet’s 
ridicule. His lumbering and heavy good-nature should have sufficed to 
protect him from the first imputation ; and in the second, a just reflec- 
tion would be that man, by putting the bear to uses for which it is not 
suited, was more justly deserving of blame than Bruin. The wolf we 
pass over lightly, as it seems it is fully deserving of its traditional ill- 
name; but Mr. Robinson’s plea for the pig is a just one. We feed him to 
the gross thing he is, and then cruelly mock at him for his luckless fate. 
‘Some Beasts of Reproach’ is indeed a capital exposition of poetical 
and popular errors in regard to bats, foxes, &e. Mr. Robinson thinks the 
poets work themselves into unnecessary fury against Reynard, and so are 
either rendered callous of his treatment by the hunters, or actively applau- 
sive of it. Their point of view, that the fox is hunted for its thefts and 
other crimes, is not the view of the sportsman, and the preservation of 
foxes is of itself sufficient to rebut this theory. Mr. Robinson is pleased 
with the poets’ deer, and their kindred, and bestows a moderated approval 
on their flocks and herds. The elephant, camel, and porcupine are stripped 
of some of their false attributes. The poets’ ‘asses and apes’ come in for 
some severe handling, and we think with some cause; for the incurable 
stupidity of the ass is a vulgar idea perpetuated in myth and poem, and 
the ape is roundly abused for his unoffending likeness to the ‘ human form 
divine.’ The poets are found fault with for not having given us the horse 
in nature, instead of making him inseparable from his master. But it seems 
to us that to separate the horse from man would be almost impossib le 
and contrasting what is said on page 296 with what is said on page 307, 
the author seems to lack consistency. The poets’ dogs escape with but a 
mild censure, and the cat chapter is admirable. The kitten spirit we have 
never had pictured more happily, nor the discomforts attendant on the 
tendency of the feline tribe to midnight serenading. We consider Mr. 
Robinson has erred in drawing so many second-rate poets from obscurity, 
for we should have hardly expected amid their prevailing false sentiment 
that these poetasters would have had the true sympathy with animal life. 
But Mr. Robinson has devoted a great deal of study and research to his 
subject, and has produced a lively and interesting volume of poetical and 
other lore of the animal world. 


Old Scottish Customs, Local and General. “By E. J. Gururm, 
Author of ‘Tales of the Jacobites.’ Glasgow: Thomas 
D. Morrison. 


There is no proper understanding of national poetry, or even of national 
tales apart from a knowledge of old customs. For example, a man who 
does not know what‘ Branks’ or‘ Rocking’ means, will not come near to 
understanding certain poems of Robert Burns. This volume gives a vast 
amount of aid in this way: the author has observed, travelled, and collected, 
and puts together a vast amount of information calculated to be a good 
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supplement to Dr. Charles Rogers, Mr. Napier, and Mr. Grigor and their 
co-workers. It is indeed wonderful how far back some of these customs 
lead us. Beltane, or the Belus fire down to a late date lighted on hill- 
tops in Scotland on May-day, takes us beyond the Druids to some form 
of primeval sun-worship; the red thread tied round the tails of household 
animals to ward off harm is the old sacred thread of the East ; throwing 
old shoes after the newly-wedded pair is doubtless a survival of bride- 
stealing, as are several other old Scottish customs—for instance, the 
feigning of some difference between friends of bride and bridegroom and 
some parleyings the night before the wedding. The journeyings to holy 
wells, which all the efforts of Christian teachers have not yet wholly 
succeeded in uprooting, is a relic of barbarism which taught that the evil 
spirits in certain circumstances fled from water and could not cross a 
running stream. Mr. Guthrie, we are sorry to say, has not aimed at any 
scientific classification, and prints his materials very much as they came 
to his hand. In this respect he might have taken a lesson from two 
recent writers already named, one of whom has done not a little for the 
folklore and superstitious customs of the west of Scotland, and the other 
for the north-east. But, as it is, his volume is valuable and welcome, 
for it has some fresh facts, and traverses a wide area. But we fancy he 
must be wrong in speaking of a hill Garnock, in Kincardine, and that 
he means Garvock; and if he had referred fully to some circles on 
Caterthun, in the same range, he would have done well. 


Days and Nights of Salmon-Fishing in the River Tweed. 
By Witutam Scrorz, Esq., Author of ‘Days of Deer- 
stalking.’ Illustrated by Sir Davin Witxie, Sir Epwin 
LanpsEER, Lanpseer, WILLIAM Sruson, and 
Epwarp Cooke. Glasgow: Thomas D. Morison. 


The Field Sports of the North of Europe. A Narrative of 
Angling, Hunting, and Shooting in Sweden and Norway. 
By Captain L. Luoyp, Author of ‘ Scandinavian Adven- 
tures,’ ‘The Game-birds and Wild Fowl of Sweden and 
Norway.’ Enlarged and Revised Edition. Same Pub- 
lisher. 


Mr. Morison has done well to reprint, with additions and improve- 
ments, these two excellent and serviceable works, admirable alike as con- 
veying the results of much experience and observation, and as being 
written with remarkable literary skill and grace, This particularly applies 
to Mr. Scrope’s book, which is racy in bits of dialogue and pieces of Ssottish 
vernacular. No two skilled salmon-fishers will agree with respect to 
certain tricks of their craft, nor about the methods of fly-tying, nor 
indeed about the pre-eminence of certain flies for certain seasons and 
certain waters. Mr. Scrope has devoted himself to the Tweed, as Captain 
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Lloyd has devoted himself to the streams of Norway and Sweden, and 
from both much may be learned by younger anglers. Of course much 
has been done since their day to settle several points with regard to the 
salmon and his habits of life. On the natural history, indeed, the reader 
who would be well informed must supplement much that is found here by 
reference to Frank Buckland, Mr. Huxley, Major Traherne, Dr. Hamil- 
ton, and other recent writers on the subject. But Mr. Scrope’s drawings 
and descriptions of leading flies for the Tweed still have a claim to atten- 
tion. The other drawings in the volume, though from the pencils 
of artists so eminent, are more picturesque and fanciful than exact, 
according to our ideas and recollections of the points chosen for illustration ; 
but they are pretty and help to make an attractive book. Captain Lloyd, 
in addition to his details about fishing, shooting, and hunting in Norway 
and Sweden, tells a great deal about the people and their ways. But we 
fear that much has changed since the period of his residence, and that 
Scandinavia as well as other places has lost the touch of idyllic simplicity 


suggested by the very low rates here given for living. All expenses have - 


since then greatly mounted up. Captain Lloyd’s remarks on spinning in 
deep rapids are as appropriate as ever; and his assertion that ‘if the rod 
has proper play, and the fisherman does his part, almost any sort of 
tackie is strong enough to hold a fish of the largest size,’ will suggest 
how much skill is presumed in an expert salmon angler. 


On some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters : Ophelia, Portia, 
Desdemona, Juliet, Imogen, Rosalind, Beatrice. By 
Hetena Faucir, Lapy Martin. Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 


This sumptuous book claims special attention for several reasons. The 
first is that it is full of the most interesting autobiographie morceauz ; 


the second, that it throws floods of light on some points in Shakespeare’s 


text; the third, that it indicates the proper point of approach for the 
actress to the true motives of his leading female characters; and fourth 
that it affords us some admirable glimpses of Macready and several other 
great actors. Lady Martin, more than once, in the course of these letters, 
expresses the idea that she was too young on her first essaying the repre- 
sentation of the characters of Juliet, Desdemona, and Rosalind, to appre- 
ciate the subtlety and manysidedness of their natures : and, with regard 
to Juliet, suggests that the English girl’s tardier attainment of ma- 
turity was against her. But her own early experiences were clearly 
calculated to develop early maturity of intellect, if not of passion, and to 
aid her in some most important respects. As we read here, we can see 
that her loneliness and solitude saved her from conventionality, that her 
repressed enthusiasm was in favour of concentration and intensity ; 
whilst the neces sity that was laid upon her to find her own path—she 
saw no famous actresses, nor had help from them—did much to keep her 
in the line of nature and truth. The qualities which combined to make 
her a great actress—complete self-repression, the power of throwing her- 
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self wholly into the attitude of another, and that‘ vicariousthought ’ which 
is only found by the side of sympathy—these appear also in full measure 
in this volume. The letters were begun to gratify her friend, Miss Dews- 
bury, in her last illness; and all through the first three letters we can see 
that the mental attitude and physical condition of her friend weve kept in 
view. The epistolary style was exactly suited to Lady Martin’s purpose, 
and she has made good use of it. It is free and fluent, without the 
sacrifice of order; digressions there are, but they have only the effect of 
relieving any sense of strain. Without effort as without display or egotistic 
effusiveness, Lady Martin tells precisely what it is most desirable for the 
reader to know of her early experiences, her triumphs, her frequent dis- 
satisfactions with herself, and her disappointments even in the midst of 
success, with so much frankness and self-revelation, indeed, that the book 
must be regarded as at once original, practical, and artistic. This last 
word, too, covers a great deal. Miss Faucit never lost the true artistic 
aspiration under the spell of success and the gifts of the world. Her 


- style of telling her experiences here is still fresh and fragrant of gentle 


enthusiasms. The letters do not present the subjects in the order in which 
she first essayed the characters, and, perhaps in some measure owing to 
this, there are slight repetitions ; but the spirit and the refined communi- 
cativeness (we can find no other fit term) pervade all. Miss Dewsbury 
died before the third letter appeared, and the rest are addressed, with due 
amount of personal explanation, &c., to Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Miss Anna 
Swanwick, Mr. Robert Browning, and Mr. John Ruskin; and some very 
valuable matter is communicated in an appendix. The complete grasp 
of the characters and the quick insight and the gentle penetration are 
equalled only by the unaffected felicity of expression. Let our readers 
only peruse those on Ophelia and Desdemona, and we are sure they will 
agree with us here. Especially is the biography of Ophelia a full and 
careful one, with some most suggestive side-lights on the character 
of Hamlet and the Queen. Lady Martin does not believe that Gertrude 
was privy to her husband’s murder, and in this way explains a good deal 
that is obscure in a very natural manner. 

Altogether, the book is delightful, full of information and helpful com- 
mentary on Shakespeare, while at the same time it reveals to us, in the 
most effective way, a very lofty and beautiful individuality in the process 
of development and under the trials of an exacting art and severe disci- 
pline. One point we should not fail to emphasize—that is, Lady Martin’s 
plea for more of community between the arts. Painters, poets, and 
actors should not stand apart from each other, and coldly criticise at a 
remote and respectful distance. They should seek, each to see his art 
in the light of the others, and thus aim at securing a harmony and 
elevation otherwise unattainable. Lady Martin’s book must prove a 
potent factor in promoting this artistic bond and brotherhood. 

We should not omit to speak of the beautiful and finished steel en- 
gravings from portraits of Lady Martin at different times, which do much 
to add interest and value to the book. 
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Hard Knots in Shakespeare. By Sir Pamir Perrine, Bart., 
formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 


Sir Philip Perring has been a close and careful student of Shakespeare, 
and here has done something to unravel a number of the ‘hard knots.’ 
Not that his suggestions are in every case wholly satisfactory ; but he in- 
variably gives proof of thought and of appreciation of the difficulties. 
His comparisons of the various texts have been patient, careful, and 
thorough. In the following passage from ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ’— 

‘The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, 
Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me ; 
Then slip I from her bum, down topples she, 
And ‘ tailor” cries and falls into a cough ’— 


he ingeniously explains the word ‘ tailor’ as a misprint for ‘ traitor,’ to 
which undoubtedly countenance is given by the fact that ‘taitour’ is 
found in the first quarto. The results of Sir Philip’s labour and criticisms 
can only be to incite others to bring their ingenuity to the same test as he 
has brought his; and if in this way some progress is made in removing 
corruptions from our great dramatist, some real benefit will have been 
done for the whole English-speaking race. 


Marino Faliero. A Tragedy. By Atcernon CHartes Swiy- 
BURNE. Chatto and Windus. 


Readers of Lord Byron’s tragedy do not require to be reminded of 
the story associated with the name of this Doge of Venice. Marino 
Faliero had led a brilliant carecr before he reached the goal of his 
ambition; and age had come upon him meanwhile. To aid him to the 
happiness he desired he married a very young woman; and one of his 
enemies disfigured the chair of the Doge with an insulting inscription on 
this point. The Council-of-Ten sentenced the offender to a month’s im- 
prisonment. But this did not satisfy Marino. Disgusted at the lightness 
of the sentence, he joined a conspiracy, one of whose objects was political 
revolution. The plot failed, and Marino was tried for treason, convicted, 
and beheaded. Byron’s tragedy was conceived too much after the French 
pattern, and failed. - Mr. Swinburne’s will not fail for the same reason. 
He does not bind himself to regard very strictly the unities of time and 
place, and allows his peculiar powers free play in certain directions. The 
chief characters indulge in long speeches, inflamed by passion. Image is 
heaped on image, and ‘alliteration’s artful aid’ is dulyemployed. Some- 
times this is so overdone as to be rather detrimental, in calling off the 
reader’s mind from the situation and dramatic fitness to tricks of manner. 
Here is a telling example: 


‘Dumb, disarrayed, disseated, dispossessed, 
Degraded and disfigured.’ 
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‘The three R’s’ may now have a parallel in Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ six D’s.’ 
Towards the end the play grows more and more undramatic from the 
disproportionate prominence given to the hero, who speaks some ninety 
per cent. of the whole of the concluding third of the poem. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s genius, however, enables him to carry the reader along in the 
swell of his imagination and glowing metres. It is plain that he has 
been inspired by his theme: it has taken possession of him. Evidently, 
too, he has aimed at making the leading situations of the drama carry 
something of political purpose in viewing certain questions of the day. 
We miss here none of Mr. Swinburne’s eager enthusiasm and power 
of splendid denunciation ; he has made some of his characters his own 
mouthpieces, and it would not surprise us if hereafter passages and 
lines in this poem should become the maxims of modern radicals. In 
spite of some defects, due to the teachings by which the play is informed, 
and the undramatic length of some of the speeches, Mr. Swinburne has 
written a poem which will increase his reputation ; for it proves that his 
command over character is of a wider sweep than was formerly supposed, 
and that his power over English blank-verse has really not been exag- 
gerated. The Dedication to Aurelio Saffi is very characteristic and very 
musical. 


Vagabunduli Libellus. By Joux Appineton Symonps, Author 
of ‘Animi Figura,’ ‘Many Moods,’ &c. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Addington Symonds, under this rather quaint title, presents us with 
a series of sonnets in much the same tone and spirit as those of the ‘ Animi 
Figura’ volume. Here we have the same boldness of thought, the same 
delicacy and grace of figure and phrase, the same delight in nature and 
beauty, and the same sudden starting aside, as it were, in face of some of 
the social and religious problems of the day. The first portion, headed 
* Stella Maris,’ is an attempt in a series of sonnets to tell a story of friend- 
ship and love, and it must be admitted that the task has been done with 
the rarest skill and felicity of touch. But it is inevitable that much must 
be sacrificed to a form which is so exigeant. Some of the individual 


_ sonnets are very perfect, as witness the second and third written in Venice, 


which convey at once the glory and charms of Venice, and the sense of 
their inefficiency to atone or make up for true companionship and sym- 
pathy. The height of the author’s power in this form is perhaps reached 
in the 36th and 37th sonnets, which begin respectively, ‘ The heavens are 
one dusk sapphire,’ and ‘ Silvery musquito curtains draped the bed.’ The 
two which follow are almost equal to them; and the touch of mysticism 
gives an added depth and suggestiveness. The second section, ‘Among 
the Mountains,’ contains more of direct personal experience, and several 
point at great and almost constant suffering. The sustained power of 
nature-painting is the more noticeable. If we read aright the sonnets on 
Resignation, pain is the grim chamberlain that often tends the singer. A 
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third section, ‘ Juvenilia, is varied and unequal. All show quick fancy 
and great power over rhythm; but they are unequal, and only such a title 
as Juvenilia could justify their appearance. Even as sonnets some of 
them are not perfect even in the points in which Mr. Symonds has now 
achieved such a mastery. ‘The Fall of a Soul,’ beginning, ‘ I sat unspher- 
ing Plato ere I slept;’ is one of the most powerful and the most perfect ; 
‘Where Gods are not, Ghosts reign,’ and ‘ Pessimism,’ suffice to show at 
how early a period the great problems of life had began to exercise the 
mind and imagination of the author. Pessimism is so characteristic and 
complete that we must crave leave to give it : 


There is a doubt drearier than any deep 
Thought’s plummet ever sounded, that our earth— 
This earth where each man bears the load of birth, 
The load of death, uncertain whether sleep 
Shall round life with oblivion—may be worth 
Less in the scale of being than a heap 
Of mildewed ears the farmer scorns to reap, 
Or garner in his barn with sorry mirth. 
Of every million lives, how many a score 
Are failures from the birth! If this be true 
Of seeds, men, species, why not then of suns ? 
Our world perchance is worm-gnawn at the core! 
Or in its dedal frame doth cancer brew 
Venomous juice that blent with life-blood runs ? 


At the Gate of the Convent, and other Poems. By Atrrep 
Austin. Macmillan and Co. 


Certain qualities are always certain to be found in any poem from Mr, 
Alfred Austin’s pen. Truth to nature, rhythmical sweetness, and felicitous 
imagery are amongst them. Sometimes, too, he shows a kind of special 
concentration and power in holding a great theme, as in ‘ Savonarola.’ 
The present volume, however, is made up of short poems of varied 
character, and in it we must look for grace rather than for concentration, 
for melody rather than for sustained imagination, for delicacy rather than 
for grandeur, and for brightness rather than for depth. The opening 
poem, ‘ At the Gate of the Convent,’ somewhat disappoints us. It aims 
high, but hardly reaches the height intended, notwithstanding the morali- 
ties inwoven with the dialogue. We are much better pleased with ‘ Out- 
side the Village Church,’ ‘The Defence of Spring,’ and ‘A Captive 
Throstle,’ all of which are fresh and clear. All of them too contain fine 
lines, and are marked by great love of nature and keen observation. For 
this quality, together with sweetness of music, we should also refer 
to some of the graceful stanzas in the ‘ Prelude.’ ‘The Hymn to Death’ 
is finished and stately, but does not move us. We were much more 
moved by ‘ Nature and the Book,’ and ‘ Farewell to Spring.’ Some of the 
poems are in the strictest sense ‘occasional,’ as ‘A Letter from Italy,’ and 
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‘At Delphi ’—both of which show remarkable felicity in rhyming, but are 
less remarkable otherwise. But with all deductions, Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
volume is what is rare enough in these days of verses, a collection of true 
poems, and as such it deserves to be welcomed, as it assuredly will be 
welcomed, by a large number of poetry lovers. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Told in a Coble, and other Poems. By Susan K. Puuurs, 
Author of ‘On the Seaboard,’ ‘Songs and Ballads of 
Yorkshire.’ Leeds: J. S. Fletcher and Co. 


It is a relief, in midst of the crush of poetic commonplace, to come on 
a book like this. The sound of the sea-and the wash of the wave are 
heard and felt; but, above all, we are made to witness the strong 
wrestlings of brave men with the elements, the restrained longings and 
fears and hopes of those left behind on land, and the triumphs and peace- 
ful quiet which now and then are won, and in which repose is found. 
Mrs. Phillips has lived among the fisher-folk of the Yorkshire coast, and 
has learned to know and love them, and has turned their lives to music. 
There is no affectation of interest, or creation of a false medium of re- 
finement. Underlying the rude ways and the rude speech she finds 
manly troth, unspoken passion, regret and vivid remorse for hasty out- 
burst, or undeserved reproof; and she makes the characters in most 
instances tell their own story. We have read with especial enjoyment, 
and a kind of saddened pleasure, ‘Spoken in Haste,’ and ‘Fey,’ and 
‘Why they kept Holiday,’ as well as the poem which gives its title to the 
volume. They are all strong, freshly realistic, and yet full of sympathetic 
imagination, the ‘vicarious thinking,’ without which poetry must be 
poor and egotistic, unreal and narrow of range. Some of the ballads and 
pictures of foreign places are delicate and touched with true fancy, and 


one or two songs are fine ; but the author’s strength ‘lies in the dramatic’ 


treatment of commonplace incidents of life, elevated by some glimmer of 
passion and strong emotion, utterly unexpected in its deeper ranges, and 
most effectively rendered in fitting music.’ We shall trust to meet with 
Mrs. Phillips again and again—that is the most hearty word we can say. 


Poems. By M. Betnam-Epwarps, Author of ‘Kitty,’ ‘ Dr. 
Jacob,’ ‘ Pearls,’ &e. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Miss Betham-Edwards possesses a true lyrical vein—a spontaneity, a 
purity, a depth and sweetness such as are rare. In addition to these quali- 
fications she can command a mild vein of humour that invariably touches 
the pathetic closely, as seen here in ‘Don Jose’s Mule, Jacintha.’ She 
can be vigorous in description, too, as seen in that admirable picture of 
@ sea-voyage and shipwreck, ‘The Golden Bee;’ and she can depict 
action and passion, as in the ballad of ‘Red Hakon.’ Some of the 
children’s poems and hymns are simply exquisite, as well as one er two 
love lyrics, of which we must especially name ‘ O, would that Love could 
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die” and ‘A Valentine.’ ‘Gethsemane’ is in some essential points a 
true hymn. Her love of nature is of a very close and what we might 
call insinuating kind, and in proof of this statement we cannot do better 
than refer the reader to the poems entitled, ‘The Sorrel Blossoms,’ ‘ An 
Autumn Song,’ and ‘Scaland’s Wood.’ Some of the sonnets are very 
finished and true in form; but that is the least of their claims; they are 
also full of emotional colouring, and are in a high degree suggestive and 
compact of what Mr. Pater calls ‘impassioned contemplation’ What 
we have said of the nature-poems fully applies to the two sonnets entitled 
‘Two English Pictures.’ The little volume is simply delightful to read 
and to possess, and we have no doubt that many of our readers will share 
our sentiments regarding it. 


The Iliad of Homer done into English Verse. By Artuur §S. 
Way, M.A., Head Master of Wesley College, Melbourne, 
Australia, Author of ‘The Odyssey,’ &c. Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 


The experiment of turning Homer into hexameters has been so often 
tried, and so often pronounced a failure, that Mr. Way, of whose scholar- 
ship and ability there can be no doubt, may be pronounced a bold man. 
Neither Charles Kingsley’s facility, nor Matthew Arnold’s fastidiousness, 
nor even Mr. Merivale’s laboriousness, has quite triumphed over certain 
inherent elements in the English language, rendering it cumbrous and 
tiresome in a metre which was admirable in Greek. And in addition, 
Mr. Way essays rhyme. Rhyme is good in some things and adds to the 
effect, in skilful hands, fixing what is essential in the memory; but here 
we fear it will be felt that through it in a great degree the elevation 
and straightforward simplicity of Homer have been lost. Mr. Way has 
cleverly overcome many difficulties, considering the nature of the burdens 
he has laid upon himself; but few readers, we think, would regard this 
passage as happy— = 


‘Then he sprang on him, seizing the horse-mane over his crest thick- 
tossed, 

And wrenching him round ’gan hale him away to Achaia’s host. 

And the broidered strap strained hard at his throat, that he gasped for 
breath, 

Even the helmet-clasp that was buckled his chin beneath.’ 


Yet this is not an unfair specimen of the book. Some of the lines are 
indeed so halting that one is inclined to suspect some lack of ear for 
metre in Mr. Way. He has striven to be literal, but he has sometimes 
missed music; he has striven to be natural and easy, bit he has 
occasionally become clumsy and roundabout. A few passages might be 
cited as at once felicitous and faithful; but the general character of the 
work is laborious and careful rather than informed by imagination and 
fire. 
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Poems. By Jean Incetow. Third Series. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 


Miss Ingelow’s muse mellows with time, but some lack of inspiration 
is discernible. Instead of the tripping and dancing cadence, which rang 
in the ears of Mr. Calverley as of others, we have now too often hints of 
laboured mannerism ; in place of the dash and flush of youthful spirits, we 
have too often self-conscious reflection and didactic counsel. ‘The Story 
of Doom’ stood, as we think, on the decline of her development, and here 
we have, in too large a measure, the form and manner without the 
sufficing music and suggestion, on which alone the lyrical poet must in the 
last result rely. Nothing else will quite make up for this, however bright 
and ingenious may be the style and movement. ‘Rosamund’ is a kind 
of dramatic idyl. The heroine thus reflects on the conduct of the 
Spaniards towards England— 


‘Ever loomed the Spaniard to our thought, 
Still waxed the fame of that great Armament— 
New horsemen joining, swelled it more and more— 
Their bulky ship galleons having five decks, 
Zabraes, petaches, galleys of Portugal, 
Caravels rowed with oars, their galliasses 
Vast, and complete with chapels, chambers, towers ; 
And in the said ships of free mariners 
Eight thousand, and of slaves two thousand more— 
An army twenty thousand strong.’ 


Blank verse which, especially in the italicized lines, cannot by any means 
be said to be Miltonic. But the situation when the wounded Spaniard 
tells his love to Rosamund, who cannot forget ‘ yon grave dark mariner,’ 
is managed with tact and some imagination and dignity. ‘ Echo and the 
Ferry’ is more in Miss Ingelow’s early style. ‘The Preludes to a Penny 
Reading’ are full of ingenuity, and the ‘ Bell-Bird’ in some of its stanzas 
is truly beautiful. ‘The Sleep of Sigismund’ and‘ The Maid Martyr’ 
have touches of true genius; and some of the shorter pieces are very 
sweet and finished, especially ‘An Arrow Slit’ and ‘The White Morn 
Wasteth.’ 


Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Lines Pronounced Corrupt 
Restored, and Mutilations before Unsuspected Emended. 
With Preface and Notes by Marrutas Mutu, Editor of 
“Paradise Lost,’ and some time Editor of the ‘ Times of 
India.’ Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

“Mr. Mull has contributed an interesting study to the voluminous subject 
of ‘Hamlet.’ He has gone carefully over the play itself and its various 


texts, and mastered the standpoints of the different editors. In his intro- 
ductory portion he frees Milton from an unjust insinuation of Gervinus 
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that he depreciated Shakespeare—a thing which, as Mr. Mull proves, 
was quite at variance with his real meaning, ‘The ‘antic disposition’ 
of Hamlet, and the question of feigned or real madness, Mr. Mull 
decisively settles in favour of the former, and we are bound to say almost 
conclusively dispels the old idea as to the weight of Hamlet’s misery really 
overthrowing his reason. The deliberate purpose with which he puts 
on or throws off the mask of madness, as it suits his purpose, can really 
have sprung from nothing but a really sane mind. Thus much for Mr. 
Mull’s view of the spirit of the play. 

A list of the ‘emendations’ prefaces the play, and it is plain that Mr. 
Mull has thoroughly weighed and considered each disputed line before 
altering it. His plea is that it is most unwise to accept the old arbitrary 
and careless punctuations of the early texts, bearing in mind the nature of 
some of the blunders made by early pressmen. And his plea is a forcible 
one ; for if we are to higgle for a literal transcript of the old Shakespeare, 
we should have to return to the old and obsolete orthography in_which it 
was first clothed. Therefore we hold that Mr. Mull has made a good case 
for his change of punctuation. Some of the verbal alterations may give 
ground for objections from some critics, but we think that in most cases 
Mr. Mull has been wise and well advised, and indeed has based his im- 
provements on the only natural and reasonable interpretation of some of 
the doubtful passages. The alteration in the speech of Poloniusto Laertes— 
act i. scene iii. 1. 74—seems to be the only possible way of reading it. 
And so of act i. scene ii. 1s. 28-38. The substitution of ‘rest’ for‘ burst’ 
in line forty-five is decidedly more in harmony with the spirit of the pas- 
sage. The exchange of ‘ thy’ for ‘my’ in ‘ my love, is too unmannerly,’ 
appears agreeable to its sentiment ; and so in line 170 of scene iv. of act 
iii., which turns nonsense into sense. ‘ine 45 of scene ii. of acti, and 
line 295 of the same, are plainly improved by the change. 

Mr. Mull has done all that lay in his power to clear up and settle the 
doubtful lines, and we thank him for his careful, thorough, and yet 
moderate correction of the text of ‘ Hamlet,’ which we are sure will be of 
service to the young student of Shakespeare. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses. By Rozertr Lovis STEVENSON. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


There is much that is airy, graceful, delicate, and fanciful in this 
volume. The author has realized the fun and fancy of childhood in some 
directions—especially the capacity to transform ordinary things for the 
moment into the fittings of fairy worlds. But the book is set too much 
on one key, with a continual tendency to the intrusion of false or rather 
adult sentiment. This is true especially of the more ambitious pieces, and 
applies with most force to such poems as ‘ The Land of Counterpane’ and 
‘Night and Day.’ Much more happy, and, in our idea, truthful, are 
those which mirror the mock escapades of children—‘ Foreign Lands,’ 
‘ Escape at Bedtime,’ ‘The Dumb Soldier.’ We cannot regard as quite 
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so successful such poems as ‘ My Shadow,’ ‘ Looking-glass River,’ ‘ The 
Gardener,’ ‘ The Unseen Playmate,’ and ‘ The Flowers.’ ‘ The Gardener’ 
is certainly not true to childlike conception, and is in one line simply 
silly. But Mr. Stevenson has the art of rhyming, and recommends his 
verses to us by ingenuity, even when we do not wholly sympathize with 
him in his conceptions. On the whole, the best pieces in the volume are 
those associated with rural life, its sights‘and sounds. ‘The Hayloft,’ 
and ‘ Farewell to the Farm,’ are delicious, and evidently are genuine 
expressions of glad reminiscences of early days. ‘The North-West 
Passage’ is perhaps the most original and finished of the poems. As we 
read we could not help recalling Matthew Browne, who in his verses for 
children touched a greater variety of chords than Mr. Stevenson, and was 
less artificial, if not quite so musical, in his metres. 


Gray. Selected Poems. Edited by Epmunp Gossz, Clark 
Lecturer in English Literature at the University of 


Cambridge. Clarendon Press. 


The very best of books are small books boiled down from big ones in 
one form or another. In fact, the whole duty of editorship may be said 
to have this as its final object. Mr. Gosse has certainly accomplished it 
happily in the case of these selections from Gray. The admirable and 
full four-volume edition of the works, and the brilliant memoir that was 
published in the ‘ Men-of-Letters’ series, form thé basis; and here, in 
the short compass of 142 pages, is presented all that the mass of readers 
will care to know of Gray. For though an exquisite poet, he was not a 
great one, and owes as much to the low condition of English literature 
in some aspects at the time of his appearance as he does to the force of 
his genius. He was delicate rather than strong, refined and tasteful 
rather than initiative and individual. And yet he was an impulse, and 
showed remarkable forecasts in many directions. All the best-known 
poems are included here; and Mr. Gosse has added a sheaf of most 
valuable notes, such as should render the book essential to young students 
of English literature. The life is written in a pleasant and masterly 
manner, but of course conveys nothing new beyond what was conveyed 


in the ‘ Men-of-Letters’ volume. 


Wallenstein. ADrama. By Friepricn Done into 
English Verse by J. A. W. Hunver, B.A. Cantab, M.A. 
Edinburgh, Scholar of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Hunter has here undertaken a trying task. He has risked com- 
parison with the version at once vigorous and sonorous of Coleridge, and 
with passages translated by Carlyle. Schiller was never more elevated 
and flowing than in some of the speeches of Wallenstein and Thekla and 
Max Piccolomini; and fitly to render them into English demands not only 
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knowledge of German and appreciation of the original, but something 
like imagination and poetic genius, well keptin hand. This is what we 
have in Coleridge’s translation. It may have defects, but it seldom fails 
in dignity or in rhythm and movement. When we compare some of the 
leading speeches in this version with the translation of Coleridge, we are 
constrained to say that in not a few cases Mr. Hunter shows to some 
disadvantage. He is careful, learned, laborious. He generally catches 
and conveys the meaning; but his metres hardly flow with graceful ease, 
and are now and then rough, and from some of the finest lines the subtle 
aroma of imagination has vanished. We might refer to some passages in 
detail in illustration of this; but as we could not find space to print the 
original and the different versions side by side, we must content ourselves 
with the general statement, leaving to our readers to verify the truth of 
our criticism—a process which is by no means difficult, as Coleridge’s 
translation is at this day easy to obtain. Mr. Hunter has been more 
successful with the rough humour and homely off-hand talk of the 
‘Wallenstein Camp,’ with its effective rhymes and general robust cha- 
racter, than with the more imaginative and tender passages of the other 
two plays. Indeed, some portions of this part—in whose style and form 
the influence of Goethe’s introduction to the ‘ Faust’ is very evident— 
are masterly, particularly the part rendered here at pp. 26 and 27. To 
the work Mr. Hunter has appended an Introduction, in which he gives, in 
the course of some sixty pages, an admirable statement of the condition 
of Germany during the wasteful Thirty-Years’ War, and of the effects of 
that war in many aspects—social, moral, literary. His analysis of 
Schiller’s Drama, if it errs a little by crediting the trilogy with a unity 
which it hardly possesses, is very able, and fitted to be of the greatest 
service to the student. Some readers will, however, not fully agree with 
him in his opening sentences when he asserts that ‘ the “ Wallenstein ” of 
Schiller is the greatest acting drama in the German language; perhaps, 
after “ Faust,” the greatest dramatic poem.’ 


Ethymes & la Mode. By A. Lana. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 


Mr. Lang does himself some injustice by the quaint title he has chosen 
for this dainty volume. It contains the most graceful wit and playfulness, 
all the polished abandon of the best French versifiers, but it combines with 
these gravity, learning (‘borne lightly as a flower’), and a true imaginative 
impulse, which impart colour, pathos, and all the suggestive quality of 
classic work. Art has been conquered by art, and ease everywhere reigns. 
The genius here seen is a smiling one, but sometimes the mask is removed, 
and then depth and calm appear too. ‘Alm Matres’ is one of the 
most finished and beautiful poems of experience we have recently 
read. Of the ‘ Ballades,’ they are such as we might expect from Mr. Lang’s 
former volumes. They combine the sprightliness and dash of Mr. Gosse 
with the facility and spice of old-world grace of Mr. Dobson; and Mr. 
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Lang has the advantage of both in the aptitude he has for making these 
exotic forms serviceable for present-day themes, and in his escape from the 
sense of artificiality and labour. His ingenuity in this respect is equal 
to his thought and invention. We never feel that he is altogether trifling. 
The ‘Ballade of the Book-man’s Paradise,’ ‘The Ballade of Neglected 
Merit,’ ‘The Ballade of Literary Merit,’ and ‘ The Ballade of Cricket,’ are 
all worthy of special praise in this respect. The classical adaptations— 
especially that from the Birds of Aristophanes—are finished, and we 
should not omit to speak with favour of the opening poem, ‘ The Fortunate 
Islands,’ and its contrasted counterpart, ‘The Unfortunate Islands,’ with 
its odd return on prosaic trials of to-day. The ‘Cameos’—sonnets on 
classical themes—are efforts which must please the scholar. Altogether 
Mr. Lang’s volume is delightful—fresh, quaint, witty, daring, yet marked 
by qualities of the most elevated and impressive order. Few lovers of 
poetry would fail to find in it much that is beautiful and true and stimu- 
lating, as well as much that is amusing and humorous, particularly as 
found in the section headed ‘ Science.’ 


Poems of a Life. By Lord Saersrooxe. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


Lord Sherbrooke’s clear, compact, somewhat hard and cynical style of 
mind, does not at first promise much in the way of poetry. Nevertheless, 
here we have a little volume telling that his long life of labour has not 
been unrelieved by poetic diversions. Diversions, however, in the true 
sense they are: either (1) purely descriptive pieces, telling of travel and of 
impression quickened by novel scenes and experiences, with bits of 
moralizing fitted on—and of this class the most prominent are a series of 
Alpine poems, which never rise very high, though there is in them a beat 
of fervid descriptive power; or (2) satirical and occasional pieces, due to 
contact with public affairs, or feelings excited by observation of men and 
society, and of these the most notable are ‘ District Councils,’ and the 
‘ Price of Freedom’; or (8) poems of a lyrical cast, which are in some 
degree imitative, as ‘The Moon,’ in which Shelley’s influence is felt, the 
measure being a copy of that of his ‘Cloud,’ and some others in which 
Byron’s influence is as indubitable; or (4) a poem or two of the ballad 
nature, the most impressive being ‘Chevy Chase,’ in which we really 


_ have some powerful stanzas; or (5) quasi-dramatic poems, as the ‘ Song 


of the Squatters,’ which is by far the most individual thing in the book; 
or (6) cynical pieces as seen in ‘ After the Levee ’ and ‘ Burning Philan- 
thropy,’ which are meant to be scathing. This style seems most natural 
to the author, and it is well that pieces like these are set side by side 
with such evidently sincere utterances as that on Mrs. Chisholm, one of 
the most noble of modern heroines. On the whole, the little volume, 
though it essays many themes and styles, compels us once again to 
reflect how rare a thing real poetic endowment is, and how independent 
of ordinary culture and intellectual gifts. There are some halting lines 
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here, and also some fairly good ones ; but we doubt if any will be quoted, 
or remain self-asserting in any human memory, to flash a light on new 
experiences as they arise. 


MINOR POETRY. 


Songs After Sunset. By Wu. Stanmuanp. (Elliot Stock.) We have 
been in the habit of congratulating ourselves that the days of dedications 
and patrons were ended. If Mr. Gladstone creates many literary peers 
they may be revived, and even a savour of political animus once more 
imparted to literature. Mr. Staniland begins badly; his sonnet, dedica- 
tory to Lord Tennyson, is far too high-pitched—almost fulsome. Of the 
poems themselves, the best are the least pretentious. The first, entitled 
‘The Betrayal, is a laborious effort, in blank verse, to treat with some 
freshness the subject of Judas and his crime and fall; and it hardly needs 
to be said that, at this date, the utmost genius and art would be needful 
for the task. Mr. Staniland sets out with the conventional and meaning- 
less appeal to the muse for aid, and this only prepares us for what follows 
—sheer commonplace now and then, and most unmusical, most melan- 
choly lines occasionally. To say that they have no rhythm, and that 
often they will not scan, is not to say the worst that might be said. Far 
better are some of the shorter and less pretentious pieces. We have read 
with pleasure and some sense of elevation the ‘Euphemus’ and ‘ The 
Robins’ Complaint ;’ and there are two hymns which strike us as good— 
*O God, equip me for the race,’ and ‘The Open Door.’ ‘Two Ideals’ is 
admirable in conception and motive ; but the workmanship is markedly 
defective, and the whole wants concentration. Such a poem needs patient 
shaping and elaboration. Such poets as Mr. Simcox know exactly the 
degree in which this is necessary, and yet their poems do not have any 
deep effect. What, then, can be expected of such verses as these of Mr. 
Staniland ? 

Mr. Trego Webb, in his Indian Lyrics (Thacker and Co.), has done more 
than would most probably have been accomplished by many heavy, 
descriptive chapters, to make the Anglo-Indian life really familiar to 
English readers. He has the one great gift of the true poet. He does 
not need to go far for a subject, and can find themes in unpromising 
materials. His sonnets on native Indian servants and on Indian types 
are marked by sympathetie observation, humour, and refinement; and, 
besides, they are generally true in form and finished with a scholarly art. 
With Mr. Webb, India is not a prison; if it ever has been so with him, 
his genius has enabled him to translate it into a home. Its evils are 
only minor incidents ; there is a charm even in most of its drawbacks— 
at least, he can sing and laugh at a mosquito bite, and write a bright, 
humorous, dashing ode to the blood-sucker, as any one may see by turn- 
ing to pages 69-75 of this pretty volume. The lyrical pieces range from 
love-songs and songs of sentiment and descriptive poems, to pieces full 
of waggery and fun. ‘The Sunflower’ is as elevated and beautiful as 
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‘The Parsee Hat’ is funny and flowing. The pieces in exotic forms, 
with which Mr. Webb closes the volume, are true and deserve notice, 
since the difficult turns prove his metrical facility; but in a serious 
triolet such rhymes as ‘ verandah(r)’ and ‘ withstand her’ are not allow- 
able: at all events Mr. Tennyson has resolutely condemned eatly poems, 
otherwise as good as anything he has written, because they were published 
with such rhymes as ‘ adore her’ and ‘ Leonora(r) ’—analogous cases. 

Mr. James Cameron Grant, in Prairie Pictures, has given us a series 
of characteristic and careful studies in a line in which only a few can hope 
to succeed. ‘The Rolling Prairie’ and ‘Lake Lands’ strike the true 
note. They communicate well that sense of oppression and isolation felt 
in vast solitudes; while ‘The Prairie City,’ with that dash of quaint 
realism, affords relief. ‘Waterway’ and ‘After Dark’ both contain 
powerful touches ; and some of the smaller poems, such as ‘ Burr Bush’ 
and ‘ Vicisti,’ are full of true poetic emotion. 

Mr. James Hinton, in his volume'’entitled An English Madonna (Reming- 
ton and Co.), presents us with a series of sonnets and lyrics, in which the 
qualities of tone and finish are exceptionally noticeable. He studies his 
themes as a musician does. His verses give a feeling of sincerity and 
real experience, unlike a great many of those that might be classified 
with them. There is at once individuality and refinement, polish and 
real emotion. Mr. Hinton has not only shared in the passions common 
to young poets, he has been possessed by many of the problems and 
difficulties of the day, and essays to sing his relation to them. ‘ God’s 
Laurels ’ is a fine sonnet ; and ‘If Christ be risen indeed’ is strong, though, 
perhaps, one verse is extreme in expression. ‘ Weary’ and ‘ The End of 
Love’ we have read more than once. 

‘Psychosis,’ we regret to say, has essayed a subject not only beyond 
his powers, but beyond the scope of poetic expression, in his book, Our 
Modern Philosophers, Darwin, Bain, and Spencer ; or, the Descent of 
Man, Mind and Body: a Rhyme with Reasons, Essays, Notes, and 
Quotations, which Mr. Fisher Unwin has published. ‘ Psychosis’ presses 
verse into the service of scientific argument, and his array of facts and 
notes and quotations are essential, or they are not. If essential, his 
poetry fails in imaginative self-sufficiency; if not, why are they there ? 
The truth is, the end ‘ Psychosis’ has in view would have been far better 
answered by half the quantity of prose, if he had cultivated the knack 
of putting his points well. The book may interest and amuse a certain 
class, but it is a great mistake. 

Onnalinda, which is issued anonymously, is a rhymed dramatic 
romance, in which the author endeavours to attract our sympathies 
toward the red man, who is so fast perishing before the advance of 
civilization. Though not without faults, some of which are inseparable 
from the form chosen, it must be said that here we have a series of 
effective poems rather than one great poem. Separate pictures and 
passages show imagination and dramatic insight and conception ; and the 
volume which is only preliminary and is to be followed by another setting 
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forth more fully the wrongs and claims of the Indians, can hardly fail to 
do something in the good cause which the author has at heart—the pro- 
tection and improvement of the American Indians. 

Poems Real and Ideal. By GreorcEe Bartow, Author of ‘ Songbloom,’ 
‘An Actor’s Reminiscences, and Other Poems,’ &e. (Remington and Co.) 
This volume, if it will not add to Mr. Barlow’s reputation, may suflice 
to maintain it. It is unequal, but shows growing power in the more 
ambitious and individual lines which he essays. The one note of his 
genius is an intense desire to find satisfaction in beauty and its mystical 
relationships—a religion even, if that were possible. He sings, no doubt, 
from his experience, but not infrequently the sense of continuity fails. 
‘Upon the Pier at Night’ has fine stanzas, but it is unsatisfactory as a 
whole. ‘A Spirit’ is in this respect more successful. Mr. Barlow 
favours the sonnet, and has here given us several series: all are marked 
by thought, sentiment, and fancy, but the technical part is not always 
quite perfect, though he has aimed at this, and has spent much time upon 
it. Those headed ‘Sadness’ and ‘ Rest’ strike us as about the most 
completely finished. Some of the nature-poems are fine, full of colour 
and refined perception ; and when we write this, we think especially of 
‘My Sea-birds” ‘A Warm Day in December,’ and ‘A Winter Vision.’ 
We do not at all care for such ‘poems as ‘ The Bridegroom of Venus,’ and 
‘God and the Sun.’ ‘The Death of London’ has some powerful lines. 
Unlike many volumes of poems, the contents really answer to the title, 
‘Poems Real and Ideal.’ 

A Vision of Souls. With Other Ballads and Poems. By W. J. 
Dawson. (Elliot Stock.) There can be no doubt that Mr. Dawson 
possesses some of the poet’s gifts, and has written successfully in various 
styles. He has imagination, intensity, and can write a musical stanza. 
The mystical moonlight, too, in which he strives to dwell favours him. 
‘A Vision of Souls’ proves this, as well as several other of the shorter 
poems in the volume, notably, ‘My Heart’ and‘ Morning Dreams.’ His 
ballads are weird and not without power; his nature-poems are suffused 
with emotion; and in such poems as ‘Compensations’ we have deep 
thought. The sonnets are lacking in the perfection of form and technical 
art Mr. Rossetti and Mr. Theodore Watts have led us to look for, but they 
are touched with genuine experience. On the whole, the volume must be 
pronounced good, and we shall look forward to reading more work from 
the author’s hand. 

Songs in Many Keys. By the Rev. Cas. D. Bett, D.D. (J. Nisbet 
and Co.) Mr. Bell’s verse possesses little felicity of phrase, and less origi- 
nality of thought, but itis animated by fresh and tender feeling. The more 
pretentious poems in this volume are hopelessly commonplace, particularly 
such ‘ Scripture studies’ as ‘ Judas,’ which is a mere paraphrase of the 
Gospels, and ballads like ‘ Tel-el-Kebir,’ which is a newspaper narrative 
put into rhyme, and is as lame in construction as it is deficient in spirit 
and music. The best section of the volume is the twenty-seven ron- 
deaux, in which Mr. Bell’s tenderness of feeling is happily mated to 
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graceful verse. Will Mr. Bell pardon us if we remind him that it isa 
little out of date to compare critics to owls, ‘ cross-grained and full of 
spleen,’ whose ‘hooting drives the songsters to despair’? This is the 
language of very small poets indeed, and Mr. Bell should set a better 
example. 


NOVELS. 


Matt: a Story of a Caravan. By Rosert Bucwanan, Author of 
‘The Shadow of the Sword,’ ‘God and the Man.’ (Chatto and Windus.) 
Mr. Robert Buchanan in ‘Matt’ shows great power, versatility, and grasp 
of character; but, as in some other of his novels, there are traces of 
haste, impatience, and lack of reserve. Matt, whose birth is shrouded in 
mystery, and whose surroundings with the wreckers—father and son— 
in their poor hut are incongruous enough, is altogether an original, and is 
originally treated. The description of Matt’s relationship with the ad- 
venturous artist in his caravan, where she is ‘ took,’ pertains to the very 
best style of realistic fiction; and the gradual dawning of the passion of 
love in the heart of the rudely-reared and utterly unsophisticated girl is 
admirably portrayed. Her utter lack of conventionality, her frank and 
direct confession of her liking for the hero, are skilfully described ; no 
less than her bravery and her independence of her wrecker-friends. Old 
Jones, we should not forget to say, is a bit of excellent work, with his 
‘heavenly dreams’ and recollections of past doings. But when Mr. 
Buchanan slips into melodrama—the cave in the mountain stored with 
untold hidden treasures, the fruits of wreckers’ toil for half-a-century, the 
artist’s discovery of the wreckers’ secret resort, his journey there with 
Matt, his seizure by his enemy and his mean rival in love, and the 
results of the wounds received by him—all this is as unreal and flimsy as 
what preceded had been real and true—fictions, indeed, all wrought from 
the writer’s brain, without reality, coherence, or possibility, reminding us 
of that famous school which so deeply excited Thomas Carlyle’s scorn. 
We regret this more than we can say. Mr. Buchanan has the instincts 
of the creative artist ; but he does not sufficiently trust them. He believes 
in easy short-cuts to popularity, and knowingly avails himself of them, 
turning his back on sincerity, truth to nature, and real art. Matt, with a 
little more self-denial on his part, might have been made a great work, 
and we hope that Mr. Buchanan will do himself completer justice next 
time. 

A Noble Kinsman: a Novel. By Anton Grutio Barri. Translated 
from the Italian by H. A. Martix. Two Vols. (T. Fisher Unwin.) This 
novel illustrates well the life of Neapolitan society and manners during 
the past half-century. The personages, if not treated with profound in- 
sight, are pleasantly presented, and the plot, if not very deeply laid, is 
well worked out, especially in its bearing on the love of the two cousins, 
Renato and Margherita, representatives of the two branches of the famous 
and noble house of Altavilla. Through the disappearance of a will, the 
two families come into conflict; and just when a law decision has been 
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given the will is found in the house of the fortunate Altavilla, and it is 
adverse to his claims. He is too noble to destroy it, and makes known 
its terms to those whose rights it secures. Don Ruggiero is too noble to 
avail himself of it in the form his relative now desires. The whole dif- 
ficulty is solved in the union of Renato and Margherita. The novel 
combines the brilliancy of a drama with the simplicity of an idyll. 
Margherita is a type to take the fancy of most readers, and there are other 
characters fitted to interest and attract. We can only commend a novel 
which is effective without sensation, and simple without tediousness; full 
of characteristic point and colour, yet never beyond nature. It is a good 
sample of Italian fiction, and has clearly been translated with great care. 

Wilbourne Hall. By Mrs. Caumont, Author of ‘Uncle Anthony’s 
Note-Book.’ Two Vols. (T. Fisher Unwin.) This is a quiet, unam- 
bitious story in every way, with no pretence whatever to piot, or incident, 
or surprise, or sensation; and, if the truth must be confessed, with a 
little too much of the schoolgirl tone throughout. But it has the merit 
of presenting two fairly good portraits—that of Squire Wildacre and Mr. 
Wilbourne, who are at least natural and true in their own way. Then 
there are the two interiors of Wilbourne Hall and the Rectory, doubtless 
in much done from the life. The love-stery of Dan and Maude is told with 
a subdued gracefulness, but rather fails to impress one after the kind of 
fare we are accustomed to have in that way. Mrs. Caumont is too intent 
on details, and occasionally fails to discriminate, and indulges in dialogue 
that is certainly diffuse ; but there can be no doubt that the spirit is 
admirable, and as little that there are a class of readers who relish this 
kind of work. To them it can be commended, and they will not fail to 
admire the care and naturalness of the descriptive passages, and the 
manner in which the dénotiment is effected. 

Betwixt My Love and Me. By the Avutuor of ‘A Golden Bar,’ 
‘Christina North,’ ‘Under the Limes,’ &e. Two Vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) This is a pleasant and well-written story, if it does not 
aim at deep analysis of character, or very original situations, or moving 
incidents. It is, in our view, hardly so striking or marked by invention 
as‘A Golden Bar,’ and is less artistic and complete than ‘Christina 
North.’ Mr. Kingdon, an English gentleman in Rome, makes himself 
the guardian of a poor Italian child, whom he christens Myrtle and brings 
to England and sends to school; and the interest of the story centres in 
the endeavour of a certain Mr. Ravenshaw to possess himself of the girl’s 
affections, when Mr. Kingdon himself has become her devotee as well as 
her kind guardian—a fact of which the girl remains ignorant. The skill 
of the author is seen chiefly in the way in which the happy dénowment 
is led up to. The characters of Ravenshaw and of Kingdon, and the 
heroine, who tells the story in the first person, are delineated with a 
patient carefulness and decision ; and on the whole, though simple in con- 
ception, the tale is elaborated with not a little gracefulness of effect. It 
is thoroughly readable, and the most critical reader will feel that much 
thas been made of little. 
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The Recollections of a Country Doctor. Edited by Mrs. Joun Kent 
Spenper, Author of ‘Godwyn’s Ordeal,’ ‘Both in the Wrong,’ ‘ Her 
own Fault,’ ‘Mr. Nobody,’ &. Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
As a pleasant alterative from the conventional three-volume novel, this 
series of stories, marked by extensive special knowledge, originality, and 
not a little clever analysis of motive, may be safely recommended. Of 
course the ‘ editing’ is mere phrase. Mrs. Spender is the whole and sole 
author of the book, and it is to her credit that she has maintained so well 
the dramatic style throughout, really making us see and realize the pre- 
sence of good Dr. Meredith, as well as of the very various characters 
with whom his professional duties have brought him into contact at one 
time or another in the course of a long and busy life. The local colouring, 
too, is so remarkably well maintained that we feel as if we could identify 
the pleasant Halstead-on-Sea. The book belongs to the same class as the 
now famous ‘Johnny Ludlow Papers’ of Mrs. Henry Wood, and, like 
them, is healthy, simple, and dramatically effective. The stories differ 
much in respect of merit and aim and in the pains spent upon them ; 
some are mere reminiscences of daily incidents in ordinary medical 
practice; others are more ambitious and elaborate, careful psychologico- 
physiological studies, from which a good deal may be learned—at least 
by outsiders. To the first class belongs ‘ Miss Farly’ and ‘ Missing,’ and 
to the second the more studied sketches of Robert Hendon and Basil 
Langridge. ‘The Ghost of Simon Shaw’ belongs to an intermediate 
kind of work, and Mrs. Spender has, so far as tone is concerned, been 
wise in introducing them. The book, if it does not add to, will sustain 
Mrs. Spender’s reputation. 

Lady Lovelace. By C. L. Prrxis. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Here we are drawn along by a lightsome and deft hand until we are 
really interested in the fate of the different characters. The main idea 
on which the story is based—namely, a rather headstrong and slightly 


. coquettish girl voluntarily breaking off her engagement for a year—we 


must rather express disapproval of, as it is not original, and its purpose 
in relation to succeeding complications is too apparent from the first. 
The lover, rejected for a year, is entrapped by a proud beauty, whose 
chief delight is to charm only to betray—in fact, a wholly heartless 
woman. Before the opening of the story she has already driven one 
young man to suicide, and is on a fair way to drive others, and this with- 
out one admirable trait of character as far as the author lets us see her. 
She certainly gives the beauty credit for a vast amount of power; but 
amiability and other good qualities, and, chief of all, common sense, are 
sadly at a discount. But we shall not deny that the author has carried 
out her plan well. We feel the very irony of fate in Lucy Selwyn’s be- 
coming the companion of the very woman who was the cause of her 
sorrow ; the grief, madness, and revenge of the proud woman Mrs. Thorne, 
and the fading away of Ellinor Yorke with consumption in the midst of 
her pride, form a series of sketches sad of portent and well put before us. 
The old squire is a free-and-easy and kindly old gentleman, if rather 
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touched with the commonplaceness of this ‘ nice-old-fellow ’ type in novels. 
But Colonel Wickham is a fine character, and those favourite hobbies of his 
—statistics, calculations, and the ‘rotatory calculating table ’—are merely 
the veils behind which are hid past sorrowful realities. In the portrayal 
of the colonel’s humorous side, the author has indeed taken a grasp of 
that side of the humorous which lies close to tears. Altogether, a good, 
wholesome, entertaining novel. 

In the Golden Days. By Epna Lyatt, Author of ‘We Two,’ 
‘Donovan,’ &e. Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett). Miss Edna Lyall, 
who has already given proof of rare powers in dealing with phases 
of spiritual experience and religious conviction, has here essayed 
the task of grafting something of the freer modern fiction on the his- 
torical novel. And she has succeeded wonderfully. The days of the 
Second Charles—whatever they were in reality—translate themselves 
truly into ‘golden days’ in her pages. We read the records of the 
house of Wharncliffe, and follow its members in their many sufferings, 
with the interest we would accord to the sufferings of our friends. We 
love Joyce in her quaint Puritan ways, so worthy to have and to hold just 
such a lover as she found in Hugo. Through all his trials he was true, in 
spite of the plotting and the pleading of his false-hearted cavalier brother, 
who so deeply injured him. And the scenes in Newgate with Griffith 
and Bampfield are, in our opinion, done to the life; no less than the 
striking incidents of the escape from Newgate, and of the unexpected 
meeting of the two brothers, and the clever ruse by which Hugo was 
saved from re-capture. Algernon Sydney, with his rare refinement and 
scholarship and patriotism; the little Duchess of Grafton, John Evelyn, 
Betterton the actor, and a host of others, stand out before us true por- 
traits, painted by the hand of an artist, without too much shading, with- 
out too much light. Nor should the Denhams be forgotten as admirable 
studies. The description of the scenes at the famous coffee-house, too, 
are well worthy of remark as powerful restorations in their own kind. 
And the manner in which the hero is brought through a succession of 
influences—from that of Algernon Sydney to that of his prison-mates— 
to the high resolution that coloured his life and ennobled it, is very artis- 
tically rendered. In one word, we can recommend this novel as at once 
instructive and entertaining. It proves extensive study in the human 
heart as well as in history ; in the life of to-day as well as in the records 
of the times of the Commonwealth and the Restoration. Nothing here is 
loose or careless, and all goes to aid the general effect. The style is quaint 
and clear, as it should be, from first to last; and when Joyce and Hugo, 
after all their sorrows and separations, are united, it is like a great calm 
after storm, with a soft sunset light diffused over all—only with a promise 
as of the dawn. 

Doing and Undoing. A Story. By Mary CuicHette. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.) This is a very simple story, written in a pure 
style and full of the highest lessons. Indeed, we fear that it will be 
felt by most readers that the lessons tend to lessen the interest of 
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the narrative, though the author is too clever to be directly didactic. 
The heroine Bride, or Bridget Leslie, has the misfortune to captivate 
two gentlemen—friends of each other—Gifford Ogilvie and Frank 
Stainer. Both are worthy young men; but Bride sees the duty laid 
on her to her first lover in time to retreat from a complication which 
might have proved disastrous to herself and Gifford. She resolves 
to break off with Stainer, and to wait for Gifford Ogilvie, and mean- 
while passes through a course of training as a nurse, which is provi- 
dential; for when the time comes that Gifford can marry her, he is an 
invalid, and becomes more and more an invalid. Her devotion to him is 
great, but no care can save him; and when, after not a little suffering, 
he passes away, Bride consecrates herself to a higher service than wed- 
ding any other, even Frank Stainer, who by this time is also free. Her 
self-denying conduct is represented as having a very direct effect in 
determining him to a lofty purpose. ‘ When Bride had said good-bye, and 
gone upon her way, he went on to his wife’s grave. He walked with 
firmer step. The light of Bride’s faith had fallen upon his sorrow, and, 
by showing it to be but for a time, had transformed it from the destroyer 
into the sustainer of his affection” From this it will be seen how little 
of the conventional and expected there is in the conclusion of the story, 
and also how little of the dramatic and artistic. 

Major Frank. By A. L. G. Bosspoom-Tovussarnt. Translated from 
the Dutch by James Axeroyp. (T. Fisher Unwin.) ‘Some of our 
readers may remember a French translation of this book that appeared, if 
we mistake not, some eight or ten years ago, but we are glad to welcome it 
in an English dress, for the fascinating ‘ Major’ is a personage worth 
knowing, and the story has a bright, healthy tone, while it is at the same 
time amusing and quite out of the common. When we add that the 
translation is very well done, we may simply commend ‘ Major Frank’ 
to the attention of novel readers. 

Colonel Enderby’s Wife. By Lucas Mater. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.) Those who read ‘ Mrs. Lorimer’ will be prepared for something 
out of the common when they take up Lucas Malet’s second novel, but 
the tender grace of the earlier story gave little promise of the dramatic 
force of ‘Colonel Enderby’s Wife.’ A limpid style, often picturesque, 
never exaggerated, delicate character-drawing, and an appreciation of the 
finer shades of thought and sentiment—these qualities are common to 
both; but in interest and pathos, in vigorous conception and skilful 
development of character, the later novel shows a marked progress. The 
story turns round a group of four personages, all clearly realized and 
firmly drawn, and of which two are at once so living, and so different 
from the types repeated ad nauseam by the host of modern novel-writers, 
that they deserve the name of creations. Colonel Enderby, eight-and- 
forty, neither handsome nor particularly wealthy, is a chivalrous soldier 
who has served much abroad, and has cherished for more than twenty 
years the memory of an early and unfortunate romance. The sketch 
of his home-coming, his hard old father’s death, and his own exclusion 
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from the property, are graphic enough to awake the reader's interest in 
the hero; but the real story begins when Colonel Enderby, in compliance 
with the request of the widow of an old friend, turns aside from his route 
through Italy to visit the Villa Mortelli, where Mrs. Pierce Dawnay was 
living with her young stepdaughter and her cousin, Bertie Ames. Here 
he learns that the impulsive woman whom he has helped out of more 
than one money difficulty requires his advice on a more delicate matter ; 
namely, how to prevent her stepdaughter Jessie from falling in love 
with her handsome, cynical, half-Italian cousin. Mr. Ames had, she 
told him, been long entangled with an Italian countess, whom he had 
loved before marriage, and since. He had outlived his passion, but con- 
sidered himself bound in honour not to marry any other woman. Mean- 
time he was evidently becoming attracted by Jessie, who might also find 
her peace of mind endangered. Colonel Enderby, in a burst of natural 
indignation, urged Mrs. Pierco Dawnay to rid her house of this cousin, 
whose notions of honour appeared to him very peculiar; but her exclama- 
tion against this counsel betrayed the secret she would fain heave hidden 
from herself; that she had learnt to love the man whom, in the interval of 
other philanthropic pursuits, she had undertaken to console and reclaim. 
Philip Enderby had already seen and been strangely attracted by Jessie, 
no great beauty, but mistress of that indefinable charm which belongs to 
some women: ‘ wherever you meet with it the colour grows richer and 
the pace faster, and Love laughs loud with the hope of another victim ; 
and life either spreads out before you strangely fair, and deep, and full, or 
is stained for ever after with the memory of a deep regret.’ He deter- 
mined to stay a few days in the little town. ‘It seemed frightful to him 
that this pure, innocent, gay young life should be mixed up with the dark 
unfruitful history to which he had just been listening.’ The result 

easily foreseen. Strong at first in his resolve not to ask so young a girl 
to sacrifice her life to a man more than twice her age, Colonel Enderby 
resists the pleadings of love and the stings of jealousy, only yielding at last. 
to the appeal of the passionate woman who, in a storm of jealousy and 
of genuine fear for her stepdaughter, entreats him to make her his wife. 
We refer the reader to the book for the consequences of his successful 
wooing, and the gradual working of the story to its tragical conclusion in 
the peaceful English home, so artistically contrasted with the glow of 
Italian colouring in the earlier chapters. Jessie is a modern Undine, 
charming and soulless; happy, and spreading happiness round her while 
the world smiles on her, but betraying, when sorrow comes, that want in 
her nature which her warm-hearted stepmother had dimly guessed at— 
which makes her shrink in ungovernable terror from the sight of pain 
and seek her own enjoyment, careless of the suffering of others so long as 
she does not see it. In Colonel Enderby the force of a self-sacrificing love 
develops an hero out of an ordinary English gentleman. To spare his 
wife he conceals from her as long as possible the pangs of heart disease, 
and by his refusal to spare himself hastens the inevitable end, weleomed 
at last as a deliverer, when the disillusionment is complete. The fates 
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were kinder to Eleanor Pierce Dawnay. It was her cousin who first told 
ther of the Colonel’s love for Jessie, and who consented to let her forward 
the marriage, to help him save the ‘last rag of honour’ he had left. But 
he went away to travel in the East on Jessie’s wedding day, and returned 
a free man by the death of the Countess Tolomei, only just in time to 
prevent Eleanor from finding refuge in a convent from the weariness of a 
disappointing world. Tender-hearted with all his outward cynicism, Mr. 
Ames cherished an ugly little monkey, by name Malvolio, a clever study of 
animal life, who meets us at the outset of the story on the terrace of the 
Villa Mortelli, and furnishes Mr. Ames with an illustration of his philosophy 
on the very last page. Space fails us to do more than mention one or 
two of the minor characters—the formal, sensible, kind-hearted doctor, 
the faded, depressed Cecilia Farrell, Colonel Enderby’s old love, and her 
terrible mother, whose vulgarity is perhaps a trifle over-drawn. One 
fault there is, and it is the more to be regretted that it is likely to grow 
upon the author, The course of the narrative is too frequently interrupted 
by moral reflections and invocations to the reader. Sometimes a well- 
turned thought, or a beautiful description, redeems and excuses these 
digressions, but the reader resents having his attention withdrawn from 
the drama unfolding before him, while he is compelled to listen to a long 
dissertation on British sentiment or the frailty of good resolutions. But 
these faults are trifling blots on a novel of real power and interest. 

The Laird’s Secret. By Jane H. Jamieson. (Edinburgh: Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Co.) <A second and cheaper edition of a novel of Scottish 
life which we very highly commended on its first appearance. 

Bootle’s Baby. A Story of the Scarlet Lancers. By J. S. WrinTER. 
(Frederick Warne.) A clever story of a foundling thrown upon the gene- 
rosity of Bootle, an officer in a cavalry barracks. Mr. Winter’s pictures 
of military life are always excellent. 

Poor Papa. By May W. Porter. (Hodder and Stoughton.) An 
American story of a motherless girl and her artist father, who takes her 
from New York to Europe and Italy, and whose awkward embarrassments 
at her daring unmanageableness are full of grotesquerie, and of an under- 
lying philosophy also. It is worthy to stand by the side of ‘ Helen’s Babies.’ 

Lanherst : A Story of Sixty Years Ago. By Mrs. Ensetu, Authoress 
of ‘Meta’s Letters,’ ‘The Pastor’s Family.’ (Elliot Stock.) This isa 
pleasant story, well conceived, a little weighted perhaps with moralizings 
and with religious teaching, but pure and beautiful. The chief interestin 
it is the love story of Flo, the daughter of the Vicar of Lanherst; and all 
that pertains to this is touched with delicacy and grace. The sketches we 
have of the people of the village are very good, especially of Uncle Sam 
and the Tonkins, in whose history we really get interested. As a gift- 
book to a young lady, we have recently had few more fitting volumes, and 
this we say in spite of a touch of churchness. 

Spanish Legendary Tales. Collected by Mrs. 8. G. C. MippLemore, 
Author of ‘Round a Posada Fire.” (Chatto and Windus.) Mrs. 
Middlemore, with the utmost taste and discrimination, has here 
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supplemented her former volume. These tales, unlike many popular 
specimens of superstition and folk-lore, are marked by a grace and dignity 
which render them specially attractive and interesting. Mrs. Middlemore, 
in her preface, accounts for this by saying, that in Spain the wide gap 
between the educated and uneducated does not in certain respects exist; 
and, though ordinary education is not yet widely diffused, nor is likely to 
be so speedily, Spain cannot quite escape some of the influences now at 
work, which go to render the preservation of such tales in their purity, 
less and less probable for any length of time. She has therefore done well 
to collect and to translate this series, and shows no little tact and art in 
her style of doing so. We have read with especial pleasure ‘ The Legend 
of the Jessamine,’ ‘The Smuggler’s Daughter,’ and ‘The Christ of 


’ Burgos Valley ’—tales contrasted in their character, and yet all mani- 


festing true Spanish traits. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fernshaw. Sketches in Prose and Verse. By A. Pateretr Martin. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.) The sketches gathered in this volume were 
originally contributed to the Colonial newspaper press. Their author 
was born in Victoria, and expresses his judgments on English matters. A 
visit to England does not deter him from thus collecting and publishing 
them. They certainly have a reflex interest, as showing how we look in 
the eyes of Colonials. The verses are fluent and melodious. The sketches 
or critical notices include Cardinal Newman, Carlyle, Ruskin, President 
Garfield, R. L. Stevenson, Tennyson and Swinburne, Wallis, Bagehot, &c. 
They are for the most part brief, the only one making the pretension to 
the length of an essay being that on Carlyle. They indicate a fine literary 
faculty, quick perception, keen discrimination, and exacf and artistic 
expression. Slight as the pieces are, they are well worthy of being collected. 
—Messrs. Cassell announce a monthly issue of their ‘ Red Library ’ at a 
price almost ludicrous in its cheapness. The first volume which is before 
us is Dickens’s ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ containing more than four hundred 
well-printed pages for one shilling ——Carlyle, Personally and in his 
Writings. Two Edinburgh Lectures. By Davin Masson. (Macmillan and 
Co.) The first lecture deals with Carlyle’s personal characteristics, and has 
some very severe strictures upon Mr. Froude’s partial and repulsive portrai- 
ture of him. The second deals with Carlyle’s opinions and teachings. We 
have seen nothing yet more penetrating, sympathetic, and yet uncompro- 
mising. It is a criticism of a very high order, which commends itself by 
its justness and its philosophy. We cannot touch any of the points raised 
by it. It will be read with much avidity by all who are interested in 
Carlyle, and have come under hisinfluence. It only makes us regret that 
Professor Masson was not entrusted with Carlyle’s literary remains and 
reputation.—Classies for Children. The Lady of the Lake. By 
Water Scort. Edited by Epwin Ginn. Tales from Shakespeare. By 
CHarLes and Mary Lams. Swiss Family Robinson. Edited for the 
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Use of Schools. (Boston, U.S.A. : Ginn, Heath, and Co.) We quite 
agree with the editor that better reading for children of from nine to 
fifteen cannot be found than such as may be selected from our classical 
English writers. Nor can we think the delicate work demanded of 
an editor in necessary excisions very formidable. Much in Scott’s novels, 
for instance, interesting enough for adults, but unsuitable enough for 
children, may be omitted without injurious mutilation, and must be 
omitted if only on the ground of bulk. Young minds are susceptible to 
the fascination of genius, and will unconsciously imbibe from works 
like ‘ Quentin Durward’ and ‘Ivanhoe’ much more than from prosaic 
lesson-books. These volumes are a successful beginning of an enterprise 
that we heartily commend.—Gordon Anecdotes. By Dr. Macavutay. 
Wesley Anecdotes. By Joun TELForD, B.A. (Religious Tract Society.) 
Two little volumes of gleanings concerning these two remarkable men, 
gathered from all available sources, full of interest and inspiration—— 
Allegories, Discourses, Dissertations, Disquisitions, Epistles, Legends, 
Parables, Problems, and Proverbs on Fact and Fiction, Past and 
Present, in the World. By Brn. Cuartes Jones (Capt.) First Series. 
(Williams and Norgate). This is a somewhat formidable title, which 
whets the expectation, and yet, when one begins a process of analysis, 
it does not commit the author to anything very definite. It looks 
rather like the Saracen’s head, grim and grand, that may be seen 
stuck over the door of a very miserable little wayside inn, where 
everything is in a muddle and no great entertainment to be had 
in a quiet, comfortable way. Captain Jones is a deist, as he con- 
fesses; but he is also somewhat of a dangerous propagandist, as he 
does not openly confess. He is possessed of not a little out-of-the-way 
learning, which he brings to bear on present-day matters in a very sur- 
prising and sometimes unexpected manner; and it would seem that he 
has declared war to the knife against Mr. Gladstone and all his works— 
at any rate in Egypt—and has remonstrated with him in season and out 
of season on his doings, and has received generally courteous answers. 
Captain Jones is not only a political reformer, but is fain to correct re- 
ligious lapses also : discovering in our common ritual and customs no end 
of elements that are pagan; and he lectures religious people with a 
delightful sense of superior acquirement and knowledge, which no doubt 
he has attained. His book gives one the impression of a quick but over- 
strained mind that is not likely to be balked by trifles; a restless spirit 
of inquiry, that hardly consists well with the dogmatic attitude that he 
occasionally assumes, and gives the impression of more knowledge than 
mature reflection. On the whole, we have read the volume with interest, 
that passed ever and anon into amusement at the mixture of perverted 
ingenuousness and audacity. If Captain Jones improves in these things 
as he goes on, his second series will be a greater treat than the first—— 
Thoughts at Fourscore and Earlier. By Tuomas Cooper. (Hodder and 
Stoughton). The writer calls his book a medley, and he certainly gives us 
his ‘thoughts’ on a great variety of topics,so that he has a chance of pleas- 
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ing readers of very opposite tastes. If he could succeed in preventing 
some of that misuse of language in conversation, which is the subject of 
one of his papers, he would deserve that a monument should be erected 
to him; but that is not likely to happen. We should like to see this 
matter treated of not merely in reference to style and grammar, but as 
being, what it is, most dangerously misleading in a philosophical point of 
view. Of Mr. Cooper’s other papers perhaps we prefer ‘The Greatest 
Science,’ and his ‘ Letters to Young Working Men;’ but there is this to 
be said in favour of all of them, whether we agree with or differ from the 
opinions expressed, they not only set forth the thoughts of the writer but 
are also calculated to awake reflection on the part of the reader. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The Hibbert Lectures, 1885. Lectures on the Influence of 
the Apostle Paul on the Development of Christianity, 
delivered in London and Oxford. By Orro PrieipErEr, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by J. Freperick Williams and 
Norgate. 


Professor Pfleiderer’s Lectures have somewhat disappointed our ex- 
pectations in respect of intellectual power. They are the production of 
a man of learning and intelligence ; their idea is distinct, and it is carried 
out with ability. But they do not produce that feeling of mastery that 
we recognize in many men of his school; nor are they rich in those 
resources of thought which suggest and quicken even in those who differ 
from the conclusions of the writer. Professor Pfleiderer’s standpoint is 
not ours. In opposing old forms of orthodoxy he goes to lengths of 
rationalistic interpretation that we think fatal to much that is precious 
in Christianity. In rejecting these, we do not assume as alternatives the 
positions of unintelligent dogmatic orthodoxy. It is precisely this ad- 
mixture of truth and errorin Professor’s Pfleiderer’s principles and positions 
that makes it impossible in a short notice to deal critically with his book. 
It would be essential before doing so to determine fundamental principles 
respecting the character and authority of the New Testament writers. 
Professor Pfleiderer would deny to them any inspiration save that of 
moral goodness, religious sympathy, adequate knowledge, and moral sin- 
cerity. Thus he regards the writers of the Gospels as largely presenting 
their ideas of Jesus in imaginative forms ; for instance—Luke’s account 
of the childhood, and Mark’s narrative of the transfiguration, and the 
Gospel narratives of the resurrection and ascension. The conclusion that 
he comes to is that these, as well as dogmas taught by the apostles, ‘ can 
no longer be appropriated by us in their literal meaning,’ and are to be ‘ in 
terpreted and applied as valuable symbols of religious and moral truths.’ 
This, we suppose, enables him fully to recognize the testimony which the 
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sacred writers bear to the Divine character of Christ. Their large ex- 
pressions concerning His power and glory are but symbols of the exalted 
character of His human goodness. Clearly discussion is impossible until 
questions such as these are settled. Even Paul’s conversion is a mere 
subjective spiritual process. It must suffice, then, to say that Professor 
Pfleiderer discusses Paulinism—meaning thereby Paul’s conception of the 
spiritual and catholic character of Christianity, as opposed to Judaizing 
theories of it. Some parts of his exposition of this fundamental con- 
troversy of the Early Church are able and suggestive. Our general feeling 
is that it is unduly magnified, and is made to interpret phenomena that 
belong rather to general religious character. Thus, the Apocalypse— 
written not by the Apostle John, but by some one of the Judaic party—is 
largely a polemic against Paulinism. Mark, who is Paul’s disciple, not 
Peter’s, rejoins in his Pauline Gospel. Matthew replies in a strong anti- 
Pauline polemic. Luke follows him on the Pauline side. Paulinism, it 
would seem, was the all-pervading thought of the Early Church, and 
inspired not only the Epistles, but the Evangelists with many of the 
sayings, if not some of the parables, which they put into the lips of Jesus. 
And so nearly all the apostolic writings—with the exception of John’s 
Gospel, which is never mentioned—with the Epistle of Barnabas, and other 
post-apostolic writings, are put in evidence in this great controversy. 

We can only say that we think there is great exaggeration in all this— 
some truth, but a good deal of imagination; the effect of which is to 
reduce great general religious truths to little more than mere polemics ; 
and Christianity itself in some of its greatest world-aspects and purposes 
to a meve accident of controversy. For those who can use the book it 
will be suggestive, but it is not a strong book in any sense. Its polemic 
is as unsatisfactory as its history and criticism. 


Prolegomena to the History of Israel. With a reprint of the 
article ‘Israel’ from the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
By Junius Wetuuavusen, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Marburg. Translated from the 
German, under the Author’s supervision, by J. SuruEr- 
LAND Buacx, M.A., and Menzies, B.D. With 
Preface by Professor W. Ropertson Edinburgh : 
Adam and Charles Black. | 


Ever since Professor Robertson Smith popularized and endeavoured to 
Christianize Wellhausen’s theory of the history of Israel an English edi- 
tion of that writer’s work has been eagerly expected, and now that the 
present authorized and able translation has appeared it will doubtless be 
read with keen interest. The theory advocated by Wellhausen will not 
suffer for want of skilful handling, for his book is a model of elaborate 
analysis and acute criticism methodically arranged and clearly and 
attractively expressed. The so-called ‘Grafian hypothesis’ has been 
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traced back to Eduard Reuss, and even to De Wette; but it is Wellhausen 
who has lifted it out of the position of a neglected fancy into that of a 
widely accepted opinion. He asks whether the Law is the starting-point 
for the history of ancient Israel or only for that of Judaism—the religious 
communion which survived the destruction of the nation by the Assyrians 
and Chaldeans. Adopting the latter view he describes what he considers 
to be the three strata of the Pentateuch, viz.: (1) The Jehovist, which is 
dated at the flourishing era of the kings before the destruction of the 
northern kingdom ; (2) Deuteronomy, ascribed to the time of Jeremiah ; 
and (3) the ‘ Priestly Code,’ containing the great body of the Levitical 
legislation. It is with this third portion of the Pentateuch that the 
peculiar character of the theory concerns itself; for being practically 
identical with what was formerly called the ‘ Eloistic’ writing, it was 
usually regarded as containing the most ancient elements in the Penta- 
teuch. “ Wellhausen, following Graf, reverses the order, and treats it as 
the most modern portion, dating it at the time of Ezra. ‘ In fact,’ he 
says, ‘ Moses is the originator of the Mosaic Constitution in about the 
same way as Peter is the founder of the Roman hierarchy’ (p. 412). 
Ezekiel is supposed to have sketched out the idea of the Levitical Con- 
stitution, so that when it comes into existence the Mosaic theocracy turns 


out to be nothing better than ‘the residuum of a ruined state.’ In support. 


of this theory the history of worship is first examined. Jn regard to the 
question of the place of worship Wellhausen urges that the historical and 
prophetical books show no trace in Hebrew antiquity of any sanctuary of 
exclusive legitimacy such as the tabernacle or temple. He then brings 
evidence to show that sacrifice at the time of the Judges and Kings was 
not offered according to the Levitical system. Coming to the sacred 
feasts he considers that in the historical books they appear as agricultural 


festivals, but lose this character in the ‘ Priestly Code.’ Then follows a. 


striking account of the history of the priests, in which Wellhausen 
endeavours to show that in the earliest period of the history of Israel 
there was no distinction between clergy and laity. In Deuteronomy the 
Levites are priests. In the ‘Priestly Code’ we have an elaborately 
developed hierarchy with the high priest as its pope. In the second part 
of the book the history of tradition is examined, and the historical books 
analyzed. The Song of Deborah is regarded as ‘ perhaps the coldest his- 
torical monument in the Old Testament,’ while the narratives of Genesis 
are not viewed as history proper, but as folk-lore. The third part of the 
work treats of ‘Israel and Judaism.’ The very existence of a theocracy, 
or of anything especially religious, in the history of Israel in early times 
is denied, and the theocracy is supposed to commence in the priestly rule 
that belonged to the time of Ezra. It is plain that the mass of evidence 
collected by Wellhausen cannot be set aside as of insignificant importance. 
The non-observance of the Levitical system during long periods of the 
history of Israel may be taken as clearly established. But much more is 
needed to prove the non-existence of the law on which it is founded. 
Wellhausen tells us that a codification like that of ‘ Leviticus’ could not 
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precede all praxis, that such a codification ‘can only be the result of an 
old and highly developed use’ (p. 60). Such an assertion begs the ques- 
tion by quietly ignoring the view that the law was not a codification at 
all, but a divinely inspired system. Moreover the theory is beset with 
the difficulties of literary dismemberment. Thus after having been 
referred to the Book of Judges for a proof of the non-existence of Levi- 
tical customs in early ages, when we come to examine the composition 
of that book we are told that we must throw aside certain portions that 
refer to some of those very customs simply because the mere fact of such 
references shows that the obnoxious portions must be later additions. Is 
not this very like reasoning in a circle ? 


Expositions. By the Rev. Samven Cox, D.D., Author of ‘A 
Commentary on the Book of Job,’ ‘Balaam: an Exposi- 
tion and a Study,’ ‘Salvator Mundi,’ &c. TT. Fisher 
Unwin. 

By a considerable body of thoughtful readers this volume will be wel- 
comed with especial satisfaction. Dr. Cox’s retirement from the editor- 
ship of ‘The Expositor’ seemed to cut off from steady intercourse with 
the circle of readers he had done so much to gather round that periodical 
—an active, stimulating influence which had assumed a very close and 
personal character. We are glad, therefore, that no long time has been 
permitted to elapse before Dr. Cox has found a means of communicating 
to his friends some of the results of his later expository labours; and we 
hope that the demand for this book will be such as to justify him in re- 
peating the experiment—which he frankly but naively tells us, in the 
preface, cannot be repeated in any other event. We believe, however, 
that Dr. Cox has made for himself such a place in the esteem of students 
and theologians throughout the world, that the measure of success that 
he expects is already secure. Most of our readers are now sufliciently 
familiar with Dr. Cox’s. style of exposition—with his fresh insight, his 
power of bringing wew light to one text by comparing it with others 
which, to ordinary readers, might seem to have little in common, so that 
we are hardly called on to attempt general characterization, This volume, 
which is dedicated to Lord Tennyson, consists of thirty-three expositions 
which combine in a remarkable degree critical grasp.and popular attrac- 
tiveness. Not that we always find ourselves in complete agreement with 
Dr. Cox, more especially as when in several instances in this volume he 
draws too directly in aid from such broad and daring writers of sermons 
as the late Dr. John Service of Glasgow—writers of sermons who are 
fonder of ingenious attempts at reconciling Hegelianism with Chris- 
tianity, and with the latest phases of recent speculation, than of working 
for simple edification. These men seem ever posing to show their own 
cleverness. But Dr. Cox is too original and rich in materials to go 
often astray in this manner. Of the Expositions one of the most 
notable is the second, entitled ‘The Sanitary Order of Human Life,’ on 
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Matt. xxiv. 28: * Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the vultures be 
gathered together ;’ and here, in consonance with Dr. Cox’s philosophy, it 
is ingeniously shown that the vultures in all aspects are ministers of 
purification and blessing. Exposition vii., ‘The City of the Soul,’ on 
Isaiah lx.18; and Exposition ix., on Jeremiah xvii. 10, ‘ I the Lord search 
the heart, I try the reins, to give every man according to his way, accord- 
ing to the fruit of his doings,’ and that headed ‘ The Law of Retribution,’ 
are very characteristic ; and of all the others it may be said that they are - 
worthy of the author’s reputation. It is needless to say that the ‘ wider 
hope’ is here also—if not a positive presence, a diffused essence giving a 
special colour to the whole. It is a book that is rich in thought, good 
counsel, and pregnant with aids for Christian teachers of all the 
churches. 


Propadia Prophetica; or, The Use and Design of the Old 
Testament Examined. By Witu1am Rowe Lyatu, D.D., 
sometime Dean of Canterbury. New Edition, with 
Notices by Grorce C. Pearson, M.A., Ch. Ch., Hon. 
Canon of Canterbury. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


This republication is interesting on its own account as the revival of a 
work of an individual character, containing some original and acute 
reasoning ; it is also interesting as a sign of the distance we have drifted 
in the short time that has elapsed since the book was written. Dean 
Lyall stands midway between Archdeacon Paley and Dr. Wace—of the 
two rather nearer to the former. He argues that miracles are not suffi- 
cient credentials for a religion. The existence of the Christian miracles 
was not doubted by the enemies of Christ who, nevertheless, rejected His 
claims. More is therefore wanted to prove the origin and purpose of 
miracles. While with us the subsequent history of Christianity acts as 
the needed confirmation by fulfilling New Testament prophecy, for the 
contemporaries of the apostles the fufilment of Old Testament prophecy 
performed the same function. The argument is worked out with ingenuity 
and contains much that is true and weighty. But it will not bear the 
strain that is put upon it. If to raise the dead is not necessarily a Divine 
act, why should we assume that to foresee the rising of the dead is more 
assuredly a thing possible only to God? It is certainly unlikely that 
prophets would be inspired to predict the future course of Christianity if 
that religion when follo wing their predictions were to be only an imposture. 
But it is not in the mechanical adjustment of prediction and fulfilment, 
either in apostolic or in modern times, that we have come to look for the 
strongest reasons for believing in the gospel, but rather in the character 
and achievements of Christianity itself. We cannot say that Dean Lyall 
is fortunate in his editor. Canon Pearson’s style is painfully artificial ; and 
by the tone of his gratuitous attack on Dean Stanley, he raises a prejudice 
against himself at the outset. 
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The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament. By Dr. 
Scuraper. Translated (with Additions and 
Corrections) from the Second German Edition, with an 
Introductory Preface, by Rev. O. C. Warrenouss, M.A. 
Williams and Norgate. 


Assyriology is one of the new and special departments of knowledge 
which the incessant intellectual activity of this century has created within 
the last forty years; and it is rapidly coming to the front. It is only 
thirty years ago that scholars were discussing whether the language of 
the cuneiform inscriptions was to be regarded as Semitic or not. Inves- 
tigation has now finally decided that the complicated wedge-shaped signs 
express two if not more languages—one of which, the Sumero-Accadian, 
was Turanian, and was the agglutinative tongue which the cuneiform 
ideograms and phonograms were originally intended to express ; while the 
other, called Babylono-Agsyrian (to include two very closely related 
dialects), was distinctly Semitic. The recovery of the Babylono-Assyrian 
language marks a new epoch in Semitic, and particularly in Hebrew, 
studies. Formerly Arabic, with the ancillary employment of Ethiopic 
and Aramaic, was the great source of illustration in the explanation of 
Hebrew words and formations; the mine, as it were, in which Oriental- 
ists, such as Gesenius, Ewald, Olshausen, and Néldeke, were continually 
searching. For a time Assyrian, while in its infancy, was content to 
walk with insecure footing in the wake of cognate languages that were 
wellknown, and whose forms and significations were definitely estab- 
lished. But as syllabaries came to be discovered and closely investigated, 
as an extensive literature began to be minutely explored and scholars 
working in different fields compared their results, the newly-discovered 
Semitic language began to hold its head erect and to occupy an indepen- 
dent position of its own. Through the labours of Rawlinson, Hincks, 
Schrader, Fried. Delitzsch, Sayce, Haupt, Budge, and others, Babylono- 
Assyrian, though still deriving its illustrations and confirmations from 
the cognate tongues, and though still obscure in a large number of its 
significations and word-formations, is, notwithstanding, becoming less and 
less tentative, and is now almost universally recognized by Semitic 
scholars as a factor of enormous importance in the solution of the problems 
of Hebrew philology. Some even venture to assert that Arabic (or Ethiopic) 
will one day be displaced from its premier position in the esteem of the 
philologist, and that Babylono-Assyrian, with its literature three and even 
four thousand years old, and with its clearly marked Canaanite, 7.e., 
Hebraic affinities, will come to have in the Semitic family of tongues the 
same importance that Sanscrit possesses in the Indo-Germanic. And 
when we turn from the dry technique of Hebrew philology to the great 
divine-human drama of Old Testament history with its kindling inspira- 
tions, how vast is the gain, how surprising at every turn the light, which 
the contemporary Assyrian and Babylonian records bestow ! Shalmaneser, 
Tiglath Pileser (or Pul—the Babylonian chronicle now tells us they are 
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one and the same), Sargon, and Esarhaddon are no longer obscure names, 
but historic personages, whose exploits are described in the contemporary 
records of Assyria. 

We have extended these preliminary observations to some length in 
order to exhibit the great value of the work that now lies before us. 
Nothing of the same character and extent has hitherto appeared in Eng- 
lish. George Smith’s ‘Chaldean Genesis’ covered only a small portion 
of the ground traversed in these pages. ‘The Assyrian Eponym Canon,’ 
by the same author, was partial only in its scope, and merely attempted 
to adjust the Biblical and Assyrian chronologies. Sayce’s ‘ Fresh Light 
from the Monuments’ is a brief popular sketch of the main contributions 
to Biblical knowledge furnished by monuments, whether Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, or Palestinian. In Schrader’s ‘Cuneiform Inscriptions 
and the Old Testament’ the entire Old Testament literature is passed 
under review, and every single passage that can receive illustration from 
the cuneiform documents is dealt with seriatim. In this way all the light 
to be derived from the original records, and from the discussions in Con- 
tinental as well as English scientific magazines, is focussed upon the Old 
Testament passage which is under treatment. To the Hebrew and Old 
Testament scholar it is a great gain to have the records themselves tran- 
scribed, so that he may be enabled to judge for himself respecting the 
conclusions which are based on them. Moreover, he thereby acquires 
some linguistic knowledge of the original Assyrian, and is placed in 
possession of facts of considerable philological importance. 

Lack of space prevent us from dwelling further upon some few of the 
many interesting topics suggested by this book. Some of them are dis- 
cussed by the translator in the Introductory Preface, in which explanations 


are also given which assist the ordinary reader to understand the technical 
terms which occur in the text. 


The Religion of Philosophy ; or, the Unification of Knowledge. 
A Comparison of the chief Philosophical and Religious 
Systems of the World; made with a view to reducing the 
Categories of Thought, or the most general Terms of 
Existence to a single Principle, thereby establishing a true 
Conception of God. By Raymonp §. Perrin. Williams 
and Norgate. 


Mr. Perrin sets himself a gigantic task; but he faces it cheerfully, and 
at the conclusion believes in the accomplishment of it with confident self- 
assurance. In Part I., under the title ‘ The Scope of Language,’ he takes 
a survey of ancient and modern philosophy from Thales to Hamilton. 
Part II., entitled ‘ The Nature of Perception,’ is devoted to a criticism of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and an exposition of the views of the late Mr. 
George Henry Lewes. Agnosticism is rejected because to speak of an un- 
knowable existence is to make a contradiction in terms, since knowledge 
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and existence are to be regarded as co-extensive. Part III. brings us to 
‘The Religion of Philosophy,’ through a review of the other principal 
religions of the world. The criticism of the character of Christ is pitiably 
shallow, if not coarse. The personality of God is a self-contradictory idea 
according to Mr. Perrin, with whom, it would seem, God is just the sum 
of existence. In regard to the main thesis of his book, we can only say 
that, after eliminating all metaphysics from philosophy, and all divinity 
from religion, he has left no elements either of philosophy or of religion 
out of which to construct his new evangel. 


The Self-revealing Jehovah of the Old Testament the Christ of 
the New Testament. By 8S. M. Barcuay. James Nisbet 
and Co, 


Mr. Barclay has published this essay in order to'correct the error of 
opposing New Testament teaching to that of the Old Testament. He 
wishes to show that the Jehovah revealed in Hebrew history was Jesus 
Christ, and he quotes at length the Old Testament accounts of Theo- 
phanies from Genesis down to the Prophets, describing them all as mani- 
festations of our Lord. It is curious to see a member of the Society of 
Friends adducing Patristic literature in support of his interpretation of 
Scripture ; but Mr. Barclay devotes considerable space to extracts from 
Ireneus and other early Fathers who take the same view which he 
advocates. Nearly half the letterpress consists of quotations from 
Scripture and the Fathers, and for the rest the writer modestly and 
wisely disclaims any originality. 


Dissertations on the Philosophy of the Creation. By Witu1aM 
Gattoway, M.A., Ph.D., M.D., &c. Edinburgh : James 
Gemmell. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Dr. Galloway has collected together a vast assortment of materials— 
philological, geological, mythological, theological. He has also worked 
these materials up into a system which has at least the merit of uncon- 
ventionality. Thus he informs us that ‘the history of the creation was 
written by God in order to instruct Adam and Eve as to the reason of the 
Sabbath.’ The Eloistic and the Jehovistic records were both inscribed by 
God the Son on two distinct pillars of stone, raised by Him after the fall in a 
Beth, or place of worship, on a mount east of the Garden of Eden. Adam 
must have understood letters, because we read of a book of the generations 
of Adam. We have not to go beyond the introduction to discover Dr. Gal- 
loway’s principles of etymology, for he there traces out the Hebrew 
derivation of Bacchus on the authority of Matthew Pole (aetat a.p. 1570). 
The consideration of the philosophy of creation is interrupted by lengthy 
discussions on ancient mythology and the origin of letters. All mytho- 
logical systems are found to be perversions of the account of the creation 
in Genesis. Thoth is the great founder of idolatry, and he it is who is 
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guilty of the crime of producing these mythological corruptions. We 
learn that the name ‘ Odysseus’ is derived from the Hebrew word Od, 
and signifies a ‘ testimony or confession of faith ;’ and that the name 
‘Ulysses’ is derived from the Greek word vi», ‘ mud,’ or ‘earth ;’ so that 
the owner of the two names ‘is the pillar of Seth inscribed with the 
history of the creation of the earth.’ It is fair to state that Dr. Gal- 
loway may call in the authority of the Talmud to support him in 
some of his most curious statements. Nevertheless it is pitiful to see 
wide reading, some scientific knowledge, and the labour of compiling 
nearly seven hundred pages of closely printed matter, all run to waste 
for lack of a few grains of common sense. In reading the book we were 
reminded of poor Mr. Casauban in ‘ Middlemarch.’ 


William Tyndale’s Five Books of Moses, called the Penta- 
teuch. Being a Verbatim Reprint of the Edition of 
M. CCCCC. XXX., Compared with Tyndale’s Genesis of 
1534, and the Pentateuch in the Vulgate, Luther, and 
Matthew’s Bible, with various Collations and Prolegomena. 
By the Rey. J. I. Mompert, D.D. New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph and Co. London: Bagster and Sons. 


This is a book which every student of the history of the English Bible 
ought to prize. It puts within the reach of most a fine edition of one of 
the rarest of books, viz., the first portion of the Old Testament ever 
printed in English. The book is a magnificent specimen of American 
typography, and is the work of an American scholar. In a large royal 
octavo volume Dr. Mombert has given us a sketch of Tyndale’s life, a list 
of his writings, a full account of the 1530 Pentateuch, collations with the 
1534 Genesis, Matthew’s Bible, &c., a full glossary of obsolete words, 
and last, but not least, a complete and exact reprint of the precious trans- 
lation itself. 

Only seven copies of the original are known to be in existence, and Dr. 
Mombert has reproduced the one possessed by the Lenox Library in New 
York ; this lacks only two folios which have been supplied in facsimile. 
A copy turned up at a sale on November 16, 1883, was unrecognized by the 
cataloguer, but was discovered by the experts present, and sold for £200! 

Dr. Mombert has been attacked in some of the leading literary 
organs for not publishing the book in facsimile, This would have made 
it very expensive, and at once have limited the circle of its influence. 
His object has been a higher one than merely to reproduce a literary 
rarity in a form calculated mainly to please bibliophiles and specialists. 
‘ The reasons,’ he says, ‘ which have moved me to make the present issue 
are these: it is designed to be a grateful tribute to the memory of the 
martyr translator ; to make this noble version, which, as a first translation, 
is not excelled by any other with which I am acquainted, generally acces- 
sible to Bible readers ; to fix its text by actual collation with different 
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editions ; to establish its relation to the Latin and German versions; to 
furnish a contemporary commentary in the notes of Luther and Rogers, 
and to enrich the philology of the language with a copious vocabulary.’ 

Now these are noble aims, because they tend to set forth to English 
readers a fact which has been far too long, and far too greatly overlooked, 
viz., the enormous debt of gratitude which all English-speaking people 
owe to William Tyndale. He not only gave to them a version of the 
Scriptures, but what will in all human probability be the version of the 
Bible for the English race for all time. Even in the Revised Bible not 
only is much the larger half Tyndale’s language, but the spirit, the 
character, the subtle quality and charm of the version are almost entirely 
of his creation. 

Those who are anxious to find in English history instances of men in- 
spired and trained by God for high and special work will not discover 
a better instance than Tyndale. Although he could not at first under- 
stand why, in God’s providence, there should be ‘no room in all England 
to translate the New Testament,’ we looking back can. To create such 
a noble masterpiece as the English Bible there were necessary devotion, 
singleness of heart, and a love for the souls of men which persecution 
could not check, which perils could not hinder, and which grew stronger 
and stronger as it became evident that the martyr’s crown was in store. 
Tyndale fed his own soul on the Bible; it entered into him and possessed 
him wholly, and hence his version became a living thing, a power for 
good, for holiness, for the moral and spiritual reformation of England 
and the world, utterly beyond estimation by any standards that we 
possess. He who can measure the influence of the English Bible can | 
measure what England owes to the man who spent long years in exile, 
and at last died a cruel death to give the Word of Life to his countrymen 
in their common speech. 

To any one who is inclined to question this we say, ‘Use what Dr. 
Mombert has put within your reach. Read, as you now can, the first 
version of the Pentateuch in English as it came from Tyndale’s pen.’ 
Now and then you will come upon quaint and odd renderings, as for 
example, when the serpent says to Eve, ‘Ah syr, that God hath sayd, ye 
shall not eate of all maner trees in the garden,’ or, ‘And the Lorde was 
with Ioseph, and he was a luckie felowe.’ But in the vast majority of 
instances you will read words familiar from childhood, and linked to our 
moral and spiritual nature by association’s dearest and strongest bonds. 

The glosses or marginal notes have offended some squeamish niinds, 
who forget that if those against whom they are aimed could have had 
their way there would never have been an English Bible. Against 
Balaam’s cry, ‘ How can I curse whom God hath not cursed?’ Tyndale 
puts in the margin the grim comment, ‘ The Pope can tell him how,’ the 
sting, of course, being in its truth. Men who complain of Tyndale’s keen 
sayings should bear in mind that those against whom they were directed 
would have murdered him seven years before they did if they could. 

Into the question, a large one, how far Tyndale was an independent 
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translator we have no space here to enter. Although there is a tendency 
here and there to represent him as a mere adaptor of Luther’s work, 
Demaus and Westcott have once for all demonstrated the fallacy of this 
view. And Dr. Mombert gives valuable evidence along the same line. 

We can but add that the best service Englishmen can render to one of 
their greatest benefactors, is to take Dr. Mombert’s handsome volume 
and read for themselves the terse, racy, vivid rendering of the five books 
of Moses, at once so familiar and so odd, given by Tyndale. Doing this, 
they will appreciate the words with which Dr. Mombert closes his preface: 

‘Several months ago the Earl of Shaftesbury unveiled the monument 
on the Thames Embankment in honour of the Apostle of Liberty, who, 
at the cost of his life, gave to the people of the English tongue much of 
the English Bible, and it is now my privilege to unveil the monument 
which William Tyndale himself erected, in restoring to use by all lovers 
of the English Bible, and of the same glorious liberty, the long-buried 
volume of the first English version of the Pentateuch made from the 
sacred original.’ 


The People’s Bible. Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By 
JosEPpH Parker, D.D. Vol. II., The Book of Exodus. 
Hazell, Watson, and Co. 


There is in this second volume of Dr. Parker’s huge undertaking far 
less of dissertation than in the first—indeed there is scarcely any. The 
half-dozen pages of general notes on the Book of Exodus are filled chiefly 
with extracts from Canon Cook’s Essay in the Speaker’s Commentary. 
Dr. Parker precedes this with general remarks occupying about an equal 
space, which do not greatly commend themselves ; they are over-laboured 
and not very lucid. 

The strength of the volume lies in its homilies. Dr. Parker’s avowed 
purpose is simply to lay hold upon the general principles and practical 
religious teachings of the narrative, and to leave its criticism and difficul- 
ties alone. He has, we think, carried this to a somewhat unnecessary 
excess—not only is the homiletical element the only element, but its con- 
tinuity is not very closely maintained—we seem to leap from one point 
to another, and sometimes are made to rest, as if in very wantonness, 
upon a point very subordinate to the narrative, and somewhat odd, if not 
grotesque. Thus we have a full sermon on Exod. xiii. 13—‘ Every first- 
ling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a lamb ; and if thou wilt not redeem 
it, then thou shalt break its neck ’—surely not very relevant or propor- 
tionate in an exposition of Exodus. 

We must, however, speak very highly of most of the qualities of the 
sermons themselves, looking at them, as we must, simply as a collection 
of sermons on texts selected out of the Book of Exodus. They are full of 
religious suggestiveness and passion, finding expression in vigorous 
thought and penetrating application. They would, perhaps, be a little 
more forcible if a little quieter and more natural. The preacher brings a 
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good deal to his theme; but, then, he also gets out of it a great deal 
which many men would fail to see. He is epigrammatic, and abounds 
in emphasis; but, then, so many men are intolerably dull. It is unrea- 
sonable to complain of sermons that they are overcharged with thought 
and feeling. Certainly no one could listen to these sermons without inte- 
rest, or read them without quickened thought, while they contain much 
that goes directly to the very heart of religious life. 


A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. By 
Tuomas Cuartes Epwarps, M.A., of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, Principal of the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwith. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


This is a thoughtful and scholarly work, somewhat cumbrous in form, 
and certainly not attractive to the general reader; but it is an exposition 
of the writing and doctrine of St. Paul which no student ought to pass by. 
It is the result of the careful study of the epistle for many years. Mr. 
Edwards has brought to the task two qualifications of peculiar importance. 
He is a good Greek scholar, and he is also thoroughly familiar with the 
Greek philosophical writers. While the spirit of the exposition is eminently 
practical and devout, it has preserved, perhaps, a little too much of the 
character of a student’s note-book ; but it sets an admirable example of 
the mode in which the study of the Greek Testament should be pursued. 
It is at once textual and comprehensive. The meaning of the words 
in their grammatical connection is carefully considered. Without this 
any understanding of the New Testament is hopeless. But the exegesis 
is subordinated to the logical argument of the apostle, and to the 
scope of the various parts of the entire work. Mr. Edwards is also a 
preacher, and his volume will be found therefore very useful and sug- 
gestive in preparation for the pulpit. Its tone in relation to other exposi- 
tions is generous. The author is well read in the classical interpreters of 
the epistle. He occupies a distinctively orthodox standpoint, but his 
method is critical and liberal. He is one of that school of English 
writers which represents the best side of modern critical study—at once 
orthodox on the great questions of Catholic faith, but in free contact with 
the historical and critical teaching of all ages of the Church. The 
juxtaposition of the two names of the ‘revered teachers’ to whom the 
author dedicates his book—Professor Jowett and Dr. Edwards, of Bala— 
is startling; but, at the same time, encouraging for the future relations 
both of ecclesiastical parties and dogmatic and critical opinions. 


A Translation of the Old Testament Scriptures from the 
Original Hebrew. By Nisbet and Co. 
This appears to be an earnest attempt to accomplish a great task. But 


we much fear that this is the utmost that the reviewer who is candid as 
well as generous can say in commendation of the volume. Indeed, it is 
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patent almost at the first glance that the writer, relying mainly, as it 
seems, on the critical aids of Parkhurst and Boothroyd, has attempted 
what is far beyond her powers. Such renderings as ‘ Nimrod the over- 
bearing tyrant, ‘ My spirit shall not execute judgment unawares’ 
(Gen. vi. 3), the retention of the old and unsatisfactory translation, ‘ I 
have slain a man to my hurt’ (thereby confusing the true import of 
Lamech’s song), are only a few among many blemishes. And when we 
turn, say, to the Psalms and find, ‘To the Eternal Victor,’ instead of the 
familiar formula of the superscription, ‘To the Chief Musician’ (as our 
version gives it), and iight upon such a palpable absurdity in Psa. xci. 3 
as ‘ Surely Hua will deliver thee,’ one begins to speculate how perverted 
ingenuity could have devised such nonsense. ‘ Eternal Victor’ appears 
to be a blending of two impossible traditions, while Hwa is nothing more 
than a very respectable Hebrew pronoun converted seemingly into a deity! 


Works of Thomas Hill Green. Late Fellow of Balliol College, 
and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Nerriesur, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. I., Philosophical Works. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


There is so much weight and wealth of thought in everything that the 
late Professor Green has written, as to make the collection and publica- 
tion of his philosophical works in a permanent form a solid addition to 
the stock of our intellectual property. The literary puritanism which. 
on principle banished all flowers of rhetoric from the ‘Prolegomena to 
Ethics’ is severely maintained in these works; the rigorous argumentation 
of which is not relieved by the graces of style which make Berkeley’s 
most abstract disquisitions almost as delightful as those of Plato, nor even 
by the concrete illustrations which break the monotony of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s disquisitions. We have here naked thought—strong, nervous, 
keen, subtle. The works are purely critical. Professor Green holds to 
his victims with the relentless grip of the octopus. It is not surprising 
that he should have been accused of unfairness, so remorseless is his. 
exposure of groundless assumptions and fallacious reasonings; but after 
carefully examining his treatment of alien schools, we are bound to 
respect the perfect honesty of his criticism. His suppressed, but implied 
Hegelianism, necessarily fixes his standpoint and directs the line of his 
attack. An inhabitant of Sirius could scarcely be expected to differ from 
an inhabitant of the Solar system in more points than those which 
differentiate a Hegelian from a follower of the prevalent sensational 
psychology. To this fact, and to this fact alone, must we attribute Pro- 
fessor Green’s apparent misrepresentations of opponents. The introduc- 
tions to Hume’s‘ Treatise on Human Nature’ open with a pitiless analysis 
of the weakness of Locke’s position, especially in his confusion between 
idea and quality, existence in perception and existence in reality. Berkeley. 
is next criticized from a distinctly Hegelian point of view and condemned 
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for confusing thought with feeling. Hume takes a higher place on account 
of his consistency in carrying out the principles of Locke to their ultimate 
conclusions; but in so doing he reveals their fundamental fallaciousness. 
Professor Green shows that Hume’s admissions in regard to space, time, 
number, &c., will not fit into his hypotheses of sensationalism. In the second 
introduction, which discusses Hume’s system of morals, Locke is again 
shown to be unphilosophical, in confusing the object of desire with sub- 
jective happiness, while Hume is again consistent in his utilitarianism ; 
but then his admissions in regard to the passions will not square with his 
doctrine of self-regarding pleasure. The latter part of the work treats of 
contemporary philosophy, and especially of the attempts of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and G. H. Lewes to apply the doctrine of evolution to thought. 
Mr. Spencer must find a tougher antagonist in Professor Green than in 
his more eloquent but less exact foe Mr. Harrison. The weakness of the 
attack is the same here, however, as in the criticism of Hume, viz., its 
Hegelian assumption of the identity of thought with existence—which, of 
course, may not be admitted by all readers; nevertheless, the purely logical 
criticism is acute, and in many points unanswerable.. The fundamental 
error of the sensational school is well exposed in the sentence: ‘Beginning 
with a doctrine which, if it means anything, means that only as an 
element in a world of consciousness can any material relation be known, 
we are asked to explain consciousness itself as one sort of such material 
relation ; which is as if a physiologist should explain the vital process by 
some particular motion of a musele which it renders possible ’ (p. 378). 


The Logic of Definition: Explained and Applied. By Wiruu1am 
L. Davison, M.A., Minister of Bourtie. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


This is an able and useful book, and one that treats of a subject of 
urgent importance, for no little confusion in all fields of inquiry is to be 
attributed to a contemptuous negligence, if not to an absolute ignorance, 
of the laws of definition. Mr. Davidson enlivens his clear exposition of 
the principles of definition by the introduction of numerous examples. 
He helps us to pursue the protean forms of a word through the mazes of 
literary usage. The chapter on ‘ Lexical Defining’ is nothing less than 
a vade mecum for dictionary-makers. The follies and fallacies of 
much school-book definition are shown up for wholesome warning. A 
considerable portion of the work is devoted to the discussion of a philo- 
sophical vocabulary; it closes with an analysis of biological definition. 
Tho great defect of the book is its failure to discriminate between definition 
of ‘words’ and definition of ‘things,’ Mr. J. 8. Mill maintained that 
definition is only of words. Mr. Davidson holds that it is of ‘things ;’ 
but then he says expressly that ‘things’ include ‘names and objects.’ 
One consequence is that he slips from the definition of a name to that of 
an object, and back again to verbal definition with perplexing frequency. 
Another is that much of the book becomes an essay on classification, 
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rather than one on definition. Moreover, owing to the same cause, a 
mass of irrelevant matter is imported; e.g., in considering the definition 
of happiness we have an elaborate analysis of its constituent elements, 
which is surely a question for philosophy, and not one for the logic of 
definition. 


Knowledge and Reality. A Criticism of Mr. F. H. Bradley’s 
‘Principles of Logic.’ By Epwarp Bosanaquet, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Bosanquet has certainly submitted Mr. Bradley’s elaborate work 
on logic to a close criticism. But that is a different thing from saying 
that it is as effective as it seems in all cases. Mr. Bosanquet dwells at 
some length, and with great refinements of distinction and reasoning, on 
the classification of judgments as laid down by Mr. Bradley, and objects 
to Mr. Bradley’s tendency to restrict the province of actual facts, and 
therefore of the categorical judgment, to sensible phenomena. This, 
indeed, is the point of primary and chief divergence, and Mr. Bosanquet 
discusses it with not a little acumen. On the broad distinction between 
categorical and hypothetical judgments, Mr. Bosanquet says some very 
incisive and true things. A categorical judgment, he holds, affirms the 
existence of its elements; but a universal and abstract judgment does not 


. do so, and may be true though none of them exist, or are even possible, in 


reality. A judgment again, at another place, is held to be categorical in 
as far as it is definitory. Mr. Bradley’s tendency, if it too decisively 
favours materialistic induction, remains severely logical; whereas Mr. 
Bosanquet wishes to carry the metaphysician on the shoulders of the 
logician, and in the discussion of the necessary and formal in thought, to 
engage in skirmishes from the further region, and to endeavour to 
establish some necessary correspondence between thought and reality. Of 
course it is always easy to detect lacune in a logical system, if it is allow- 
able to raise questions of this kind, and Mr. Bosanquet’s criticism, though 
starting from distinctions that seem to involve little, soon rise into regions 
of the most abstract character. For example, it seems little to assert that 
number is nothing but an attribute ; and yet it involves the most abstract 
of all distinctions between attribute and unity. Mr, Bosanquet’s illustra- 
tion drawn from the savages, who cannot count and yet know the differ- 
ence when one sheep has been withdrawn from a flock of forty, leaving 
thirty-nine, does not do much, to our mind, to make this clearer. There 
is not a little that is acute, and much that is logically satisfactory, in the 
chapters on the nature of assertion, the judgment and the sentence, and 
the nature and function of inference. In this last-named section we find 
the following sentences which strike us as highly expressive: ‘ Every 
inference is a process of construction, followed by a result in the shape of 
a perception. . . . As every inference contains irrelevant matter, so it 
contains an active principle.’ No doubt to not a little in the volume Mr. 
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Bradley’s reply will be forthcoming, and meantime the book can be: 
recommended as one likely to help materially to independent thought 
on the important subjects dealt with. 


Myths and Dreams. By Epwarp Cxiopp, Author of ‘ The 
Childhood of the World,’ ‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ &c. Chatto 
and Windus. 


Mr. Clodd’s previous researches have well prepared him for such a work 
as this. Myth has been well defined as‘ the world beyond the horizon of 
knowledge, in which lie the origins of belief’ To some extent this is 
Mr. Clodd’s view, and he has made many researches, and dipped into not 
a few obscure corners, for proofs of his statements. He has read libraries 
of travel, and mission-books, and does not fail to find an array of facts in 
his favour. His position is somewhat like that of Mr. Andrew Lang, and 
is, in effect, an utterance of scepticism at once as regards the solar theory, 
or disease-of-language theory favoured by Professor Max Miiller, Sir G. W. 
Cox, and others, and the theory of ancestor-worship as the origin of all 
religions advanced by Mr. Herbert Spencer. ‘The solar theorists,’ he 
says, ‘have forgotten the part which, to borrow a term from astronomy, 
“ personal equation” has played. They have not examined myth in the 
light of the long history of the race ; and the new elements which it took 
into itself, while never wholly ridding itself of the old, have escaped them. 
They have secured a mechanical unity, whereas by combination of the © 
historical with their own method, they might have secured vital unity— 
to all which classic myth itself bears record.’ And the same objection is. 
felt to apply to the ancestor-worship theory of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. 
Clodd’s book is perhaps incomplete and tentative on some points; but it 
is original and suggestive in its main positions, written in a clear and 
vigorous style, and without too much of dogmatism. It may be com- 
mended to all those who take an interest in the subject. 


American Presbyterianism: its Origin and Early History, 
together with an Appendix of Letters and Documents, 
many of which have recently been discovered. By 
Cuarues Aucustus Bricas, D.D., Professor in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. New York: 
Charles Scribner and Sons, 1885. 


This is an admirable and exhaustive work, full of vigorous thinking, 
clear and careful statement, incisive and judicious criticism, minute yet 
comprehensive research. It is such a book as only a man with a gift for 
historical inquiry and an enthusiasm for the history and principles of his 
Church could have produced. It represents an amazing amount of 
labour. Dr. Briggs seems to have searched every available source, 
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British and American, for printed or written documents bearing on his 
subjects, and he has met with wonderful success. He has made many 
important discoveries, illustrative of the Puritan men and period, useful 
to himself, but certain also to be helpful to all future inquirers on this 
field. This book, too, is, or ought to be conclusive proof that the 
histories of English and American Puritanism are inseparable; the 
union is none the less real that it is spiritual. England not only sent out 
the Puritan colonists, but it also largely supplied the means and the men 
needed for the spread and maintenance of spiritual religion. In living 
Protestant churches there is a real solidarity ; and no finer evidence of it 
could be desired than the story, as here told, of the services of English to 
American Puritanism. Ifthe daughter could not forget the mother, the 
mother as little forgot the daughter. One of the best features of the book 
is the way in which Dr. Briggs traces the various streams, Continental, 
English, Scotch, Scoto-Irish, which contributed to the rise of the Presby- 
terian Church in America. In spite of the help that thus came to it, its 
struggle for existence was protracted and severe. The union with the 
mother country favoured Episcopacy and made against Puritanism, and 
it is evident enough that if the Episcopal Church had prevailed American 
freedom had never been achieved. It was spiritual independency that 
created political; it was the free Puritan mind and faith of America that 
made America free, and we owe Dr. Briggs special thanks for making 
this so evident as regards his own section of Puritanism, the Presbyterian. 
Not that we can altogether accept his statement as to the relations and 
respective qualities of Presbyterianism and Independency. We think 
his account of their relations, especially in the Commonwealth period, 
defective ; it does not make evident the greater tolerance of the Indepen- 
dents, and the services they rendered through men like Milton and John 
Goodwin to the cause of religious freedom. Dr. Briggs indeed says, ‘ We 
must admit that the contestants were alike in error’ (p. 79); yet Inde- 
pendency was the freer and the roomier. His ideal is Richard Baxteyr’s ; 
but Baxter was better in theory than in practice; while one of the most 
comprehensive of men, he was one of the least easily comprehended. 
But this is a small matter; the great thing is, we have before us what 
may be regarded as a classic book on its subject. The history of the rise 
and progress of the American Presbyterian Church till the period of the 
Revolution is here told by a man whose authorities are all firsthand. 
He shows himself a thinker, who knows how to express and explain 
the principles of his Church, and an investigator who has not allowed his 
researches to divert him from his purpose or cause him to lose sight of 
his end. The book deserves notice alike as a statement of position and 
a record of facts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Complete Works of William Ellery Channing, D.D. Including 
the ‘ Perfect Life.’ Fourth Thousand. (‘Christian Life’ Publishing Co.) 
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Dr. Channing’s works have special value ; first, in their devout spirit and 
generous sympathies, and next, as a testimony to the more religious and 
evangelical type of Unitarianism. His theology is not ours. Perhaps if 
any one designation may be applied to it, it is that of Arian rather than 
Unitarian. But in his reverential and sympathetic love for Jesus Christ, 
he puts to the blush many who theoretically claim the higher inspiration 
of worship. We cannot but rejoice in the large circulation of his writings. 
Their spirit is more than their theology. Dr. Channing occupies a 
noble place in our century’s contributions to ‘the holy Church through- 
out the world.’——Kissing: its Curious Bible Mentions. By JamEs 
Nem, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) The author’s familiarity 
with the customs of the East enables him to throw interesting light 
upon many forms of salutation which we Westerns very ignorantly 
construe. Those to which his book refers are mostly the deference, 
more or less obsequious, of inferiors to superiors—such as kissing the 
hand, or the garment, or the very ground. Even in equal and affec- 
‘tionate salutations, there are no grounds for supposing that kissing, 
as we construe it, was practised between the sexes— which were 
. separated in all church services—or between any but relatives, and in the 
sequestered home. The little book will be useful for its curious infor- 
‘mation.— Light and Shade: Pictwres of London Life. A Sequel to 
‘The Bitter Cry of Outcast London.’ (Congregational Union, Memorial 
Hall.) Mr. Mearns has here published further results of his inquiries 
and experiences among the destitute classes of London. He affirms, and 
the records of this little volume abundantly proves, that instead of the 
statements of ‘ The Bitter Cry’ being exaggerated, as some thought, they 
fell far short of the truth. We would that all who doubt or are selfish in 
their own exemptions would procure and ponder this romance and tragedy 
of London wretchedness and moral evil——-Analytical Notes on the First 
and Three Last (!) of the Minor Prophets. For the use of Hebrew Students. 
With an Appendix on Dan. ix. 26,27. By the Rev. Witu1am Ranpowpu, 
M.A. (Cambridge: Bell and Co.) Mr. Randolph’s notes are strictly 
such, and are chiefly philological. He proceeds almost verse by verse 
with his analysis of words and phrases in the prophets Hosea, Zechariah, 
Haggai, and Malachi, and aims at assisting those students of Hebrew 
who have mastered its rudiments and have attained to ‘a sound gram- 
matical knowledge of the language, and can read with ease the plain 
prose of the historical books of the Old Testament, but need some help 
in the study of the more obscure poetical books.’ Obviously, therefore, 
the only possible review of such a work would be an examination of its 
philological details. We must content ourselves with this indication of 
its character. Pastoral Theology of the New Testament. By the late 


J. T. Beck, D.D., Professor of Theology, Tiibingen. Translated from the 
German by Rev. J. A. M’Ciymont, B.D., and Rev. T. Nicot, B.D. 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) The translators of this volume were 
students at Tiibingen under Dr. Beck. The lectures are the growth of his 
thirty years’ professoriate, and attest a devout, earnest evangelical teacher. 
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They follow the usual course of such professorial teachings. The Intro- 
duction deals with the aids to pastoral theology, from the Scriptures and 
general human intercourse. The scriptural conceptions of the pastoral 
office is then set forth. ‘The example of Christ is then adduced as the 
test of principles and methods. The teaching work of the apostles is 
examined, their preaching, the organization of churches, their contests 
with the civil authority, &e. Dr. Beck limits himself to an exposition of 
positive Scripture teaching. He does not, that is, enter into controversies 
about ministerial prerogative or church organization. He insists chiefly 
upon the spiritual prerequisites which all would recognize. Spiritual in 
his views, he is perhaps a little too technical in his methods; but wise 
suggestions may be derived from his work. Time Flies : a Reading 
Diary. By Curistina C. Rosserri. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.) For every day in the year Miss Rossetti supplies some 
religious thought in prose or verse. The thought is shrewd and search- 
ing. It is free in its forms—dialogue, exhortation, anecdote, reflection. 
The verses do not rise to the highest poetry, but they are of fair average 
excellence. Humour is not excluded in pointing a moral. Scriptural 
Studies. By the late Rev. Cuartes Brinces, M.A. Ninth Edition. 
(James Nisbet and Co.) That this little work should be in its ninth 
edition is a sufficient testimony to the suggestiveness of its contents. It 
is really a collection of sermon outlines.——The Thirty-Nine Articles of 
the Church of England. By the Rev. JosepH Miter, B.D. The 
Ninth Article, Hamartialogy. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) One of a 
series of volumes expounding historically and theologically the articles of 
the Church of England. The preceding volumes have not come under 
our notice, but we gladly testify to the reading, vigorous thought, and 
judicious conclusions, generally speaking, of this volume on the vast and 
profound doctrine of human sin. Its survey of the history of the doctrine 
is very complete. On the Church doctrine of the connection of infant 
baptism with the remission of sins we differ radically from the writer, 
and on many other points should, were we reviewing his doctrine, have to 
break a lance with him. His book, however, gives a good deal of useful 
information, and for this it is chiefly tobe valued. Itis the result of large 
reading and hard thinking.—— What Saith the Scripture? An Exposi- 
tion and Analysis of the Pentateuch and Earlier Historical Books of the 
Old Testament, with Explanatory and Practical Notes. By J. ANDERSON, 
M.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Dr. Anderson’s assumption of the ex- 
ploded tenet of verbal inspiration—‘ to the extent that the words them- 
selves which record the facts, describe the narratives, and enumerate the 
truths, are all and equally inspired . . . that is to say, that the words of 
inspired Scripture are the words of the Lord God Himself’—may be taken 
as a measure of his competence to appreciate evidence and interpret 
meanings. With the phenomena of Scripture before us, such a theory is 
as unthinkable as it is gratuitous and unnecessary. Dr. Anderson thinks 
that recent cuneiform discoveries have decided the site of the Garden of 
Eden, and demonstrated the exactness of the biblical narrative. The 
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book contains much that is interesting and suggestive, but its value is 
seriously impaired by theories which even the extremest orthodoxy has 
no need to maintain, and upon which stubborn facts put an explicit nega- 
tive.——The Divine Revelation. An Essay in Defence of the Faith. By 
the late Cann Aucust AUBERLEN, Ph.D., D.D. A Revised and slightly 
abridged Translation, by A. B. P. (Printed for Private Circulation.) 
The late Professor Auberlen is known in this country, by the translation 
of his exposition of Daniel and Revelation, as a learned and vigorous 
advocate of evangelical orthodoxy. The present volume is an apologetic 
printed from his papers. He contemplated an evidential work in three 
parts—the first dealing with the evidence of the Bible for the truth of 
Christianity, the second with the history of the conflict between Christian 
belief and rationalism, the third with the result in dogmatic theology. 
Of these the first two- only were completed, and these are here printed. 
Starting from the admittedly genuine writings of the New and Old Testa- 
ment, Professor Auberlen deduces from them, with acuteness and patience, 
the evidence and claim of Christian miracle and doctrine. The strength 
of the argument is cumulative, but it is unanswerable-——The Sceptic’s 
Creed: Can it be Reasonably held? Is it worth the Holding? By 
Nevison Loratne. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This little book is the 
development of a popular lecture, and deals popularly with sceptical 
objections to Christianity. These are fairly stated, and intelligently and 
vigorously grappled with. Persistent objections can be met only by 
reiterated refutations. Mr. Loraine’s book may advantageously be put 
into the hands of those who are perplexed as to the first principles of the 
testimony of Christ——The Christian Church in Relation to Human 
Experience. By Tuomas Dykes, D.D. (Glasgow: James Maclehose 
and Sons.) Dr. T. Dykes discusses the question of church organization, 
its principles and methods, in a wise, strong, and, we think, conclusive 
manner. His fundamental idea, that all organizations of Christian life 
are pure matters of expediency, and are absolutely left to the free choice 
of Christian men, is maintained with great force against all counter- 
aims to Divine prescription or traditional prerogative, to sacerdotal 
xuthority or the spurious oneness of uniformity. It is a vigorous vindi- 
eation of the great principle that freedom and variety are the two essential 
conditions of life and order. We heartily thank Dr. Dykes for his timely 
exposition.——The Scientific Obstacles to Christian Belief. Boyle 
Lectures, 1884. By Grorce Hersert Curtets, M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co.) It would be much better for the cause of Christian argument if its 
advocates would abstain from mixing up with what is vital and common, 
so much that is secondary and questionable. What need was there for 
Mr. Curteis to introduce his arguments by the statement that ‘the extra- 
ordinary blessing which Divine providence has accorded to the country 
in her possession of a reformed and ever-reforming, yet at the same time 
Catholic and historical and national Church, has secured us against that 
danger’—i.e., scorn for Christianity ? What effect can such bigoted blind- 
ness have upon the sceptical thought with which he is contending? and 
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what effect must it have upon the full moiety of the church-life of the 
nation that is not of the National Church? Why, in such a controversy 
as this, should Canon Curteis provoke those who fain would simply stand 
by his side in contending for the faith once delivered to the saints, to such 
obvious rejoinders as the simple history of religious life and thought in 
England supplies ? Why.cannot men, in the presence of a common peril 
to vital Christianity, forget their ordinary selves, and simply fight God’s 
battle with the foe? Assuredly Christian apologetics have not been left 
wholly to the Established Church, nor have illustrations of Christian life 
or enterprises of Christian evangelizations, been left wholly to its members. 
The lectures themselves are excellent ; they consist of a historical introduc- 
tion defining positions and tracing in outline the history of Christian 
polemic, followed by lectures on God, Creation, Miracle, the Fall of Man, 
Redemption, Immortality, in which these great questions are discussed in 
the light of modern thought, with carefully guarded limitations on the one 
hand, and with unanswerable cogency on the other. We must, however, 
content ourselves with heartily commending this wise and strong putting 
of these great issues. The Old Testament Prophecy of the Consum- 
mation of God's Kingdom traced in its Historical Development. By C. 
von ORELLI. Translated by Rev. J. S. Banks, (Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark.) Professor Orelli’s method, refusing to read the New Testament 
into the Old, and endeavouring to ascertain the sense in which the utter- 
ances of the prophets would be understood by their contemporaries, is the 
only sensible and satisfactory treatment of prophecy. The evidence from 
the historic development of the Old Testament scriptures is far greater 
than that from an undiscriminating summary. Old Testament life and 
thought are here unfolded to us, and the position and teaching of each of 
the prophets indicated in their relation to the intelligence of the people. 
We are placed, that is, at the standpoint of contemporary hearers. The 
Messianic prophecy is not the less, but rather the more, for its gradual 
unfolding pari passw with the intelligence of popular life, and the super- 
natural attributes of Old Testament predictions are conclusively brought 
out. -Of the way in which Professor Orelli has applied his method, and 
actually demonstrated the development, we cannot speak. Here there is 
room for diversity of interpretation. On some points we should differ 
from both his interpretation and its applicability; but generally he carries 
our conviction by the intelligence, wisdom, and guardedness of his con- 
clusions. His book is a valuable contribution to the methodology of 
Soripture interpretation——The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Ropertson Nicouz, M.A. Third Series. Vol. I. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
It will be a gratification to all readers of ‘The Expositor,’ not excepting 
even its late editor, to feel assured that its high mark of excellency has 
been fully reached in this new volume. Both the eminence of the writers 
and the value of their papers are of a high order. Among the former, 
taking them in the alphabetical order of the Index, the editor has secured 
Mr. Beet, Dr. Cheyne, Prof. Ives Curtess, Prof. A. B. Davidson, Prof. W. P. 
Dickson, Dr. Marcus Dods, Prof. Henry Drummond, Prof. Godet, Dr. John 
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Ker, Bishop Lightfoot, Dr. Maclaren, Dr. Parker, Prof. Salmond, and Prof. 
Stokes. Excepting Mr. Beet’s series of papers on Systematic Theology, and 
Dr. Maclaren’s Exposition of the Epistle to the Corinthians, the papers 
are miscellaneous, but many of them are of special interest, and, with 
scarcely an exception, able. We heartily trust that this almost unique 
periodical will be more and more a leader of liberal and reverent theo- 
logical thought.—— We have to mention new editions of the Life of St. 
Paul and of the Life of Jesus Christ, by Rev. J. Statker, M.A. (Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark), both originally published in the series of 
‘Handbooks for Bible Classes,’ and now, by request, in better forms. - 
Both are admirably written in the light of large reading, and with the 
inspiration 6f devout sympathies.—Uniform with the above, and from 
the same publishers, is Scenes from the Life of Jesus. Lectures by E. 
Leumann, of Leipsic; translated by Taytor. They are devo- 
tional in character, fervid in feeling, evangelical in sentiment, and some- 
what rhetorical in style. Itis a book for devotional use.——The Prophets 
of the Old Testament. A Book of Bible Teaching for our Elder Children, 
By M. D. H. (James Nisbet and Co.) Short stories or paraphrases, 
embodying information about the Jewish prophets and their prophesy- 
ings, simply and attractively done. ——Man’s Departure and the Invisible 
World. A Collection of Opinions and Facts. By G. H. H. Ovipnant- 
Fereuson. Second Edition. (James Nisbet and Co.) 


SERMONS. 


Scenes and Characters of the Early World. By the Rev. GrorGE 
McHarpy, M.A., Kirealdy. (Hodder and Stoughton.) These sermons are 
practical rather than critical in their character, and are adapted to the reli- 
gious uses of the pulpit ; but they are full of that fine spiritual insight which 
is often the best critical method, and which brings out results of which 
we are more assured than of any laboured results of learned exegesis. 
There is in them an exquisite beauty of intellectual simplicity and 
spiritual sincerity, finding a natural clothing in chaste and felicitous 
expression. The literary style is as attractive as the spiritual insight and 
the human evolution. Fifteen scenes of early religious history—beginning 
with man in hjs primitive paradise of innocence and joy, and ending with 
the death of Sarah—make up a volume which, both intellectually and 
religiously, it is an exquisite pleasure to read. Happy are the people who 


* are favoured with such teachings. 


Expository Sermons and Outlines on the Old Testament. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) A second series of sermons on the Old Testament by 
fifteen preachers of all churches, from Canon Knox-Little to Mr. Stopford 
Brooke. The sermons are miscellaneous, and are gathered from fugitive 
or unpublished sources. 

Expository Sermons on the New Testament. The Clerical Library. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Thirty sermons illustrative of the New Testa- 
ment, arranged in Scriptural sequence, and are also contributed from fugi- 
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tive and unpublished sources—with or without the assent of the preachers, 
we are not told. Thirteen preachers of different denominations are laid 
under contribution, all living men, except Bishop Wilberforce. 

Quaint Sermons of Samuel Rutherford. Hitherto unpublished. Witha 
Preface by the Rev. A. A. Bonar, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) These 
sermons are printed from an old MS. volume of an anonymous hearer of 
Rutherford, which has been an heirloom in the family of the Rev. David 
Russell, of Errol. The sermons seem to have been reported verbatim. 
Rutherford’s personal reputation as a preacher, and the troubled times— 
one of the sermons was preached Aug. 22, 1640, two days after the Scotch 
army had crossed the English border—secured this. They are very 
characteristic of the author of the famous letters, and their flavour of 
quaintness is derived from the phraseology and spelling of the day. They 
are rich in evangelical feeling and in personal faith. We have read some of 
them with great enjoyment ; their fervent piety is contagious and inspiring» 

From Calvary to Olivet. Being a sequel to Voices from Calvary. A 
course of Homilies by Coartes StanrorD, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) 
These sixteen sermons are characterized by Dr. Stanford’s usual com- 
bination of strong thought, fervid feeling, and broad sympathies. The 
incidents of the great forty days are full of suggestiveness, and have often 
been treated. We can only say generally that Dr. Stanford has not 
neglected the labours of his predecessors, and has moulded for us a series 
of discourses bearing his own impress, and of a high order of excellence. 

The Great Cloud of Witnesses ; or, Faith and its Victories. Second 
Series—Joshua to David. By Lanpets, D.D. (Religious 
Tract Society.) The worthies whose achievements Dr. Landels expounds - 
in this volume are simply mentioned by name in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as heroes of faith—whose deeds might be celebrated at length 
did not ‘time fail.’ Dr. Landels. arrays his facts with care and com- 
pleteness, and points his lessons with a quick apprehension. If he does 
not rise to any great height, nor gleam with penetrating light, he is 
always sensible, practical, and edifying. 

Metaphors in the Gospels. A Series of Short Studies. By Donatp 
Fraser, D.D. (James Nisbet and Co.) Dr. Fraser deals with our 
Lord’s similitudes, as distinguished from His parables, and claims to be 
the first to treat them with anything like completeness. His sermons are 5 
brief and practical—they claim no other qualities. The limits which he 
imposes on himself make them meditations rather than sermons. 

The Apocalyptic Jesus, Prince and Priest. Being Notes on Revela- 
tions. By James Cummina, Jedburgh. With introduction by the Rev. A. ~ 
B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D. (Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace.) Mr. 
Cumming does not follow the school of chronological interpreters. He 
sees in the Apocalypse a symbolical representation of the antagonistic 
forces which Christianity encounters, of its conflict with them, and of its 
victories—that it is, indeed, a prophecy of ideas and moral processes 
rather than of incidents. ‘This has always seemed to us the only rational 
explanation of this marvellous book, and one that is full of sublime teach- 
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ing. The exposition consists of annotations rather than of discourses, and 
will be useful to many in its suggestions. 

Communion Memories. The Record of some Sacramental Sundays 
with Meditations, Addresses,and Prayers. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D. (James 
Nisbet and Co.) The observance of the Lord’s Supper in the Scottish . 
Presbyterian churches contrasts in its formal importance, elaborateness, 
and infrequency, with the frequent and almost spontaneous observance of 
the early Christians and of some other Christian churches. Hence the 
sermons and prayers connected with it are usually elaborate and special— 
to our feeling a little unduly so. Dr. Macdufi’s are characteristic of him, 
and no more need be said. He is a poet as well as a preacher, and his 
sermons are the product of a rich imagination and of a devout heart. 

Sermons Preached at the Celebration of the Seven-Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Temple Church. By the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
the Reader of the Temple, the Rev. A. AIncer; and the Master of the 
Temple, the Rev. Dean VauaHan. (Macmillan and Co.) The seven- 
hundredth anniversary of a church building is a rare event. That of the 
Temple Church—the Temple of Solomon—founded and for two centuries 
possessed by the Templars is especially interesting. We regret that the 
three sermons here printed are not accompanied by some historical 
information, which would have made the volume one of permanent 
interest. The sermons themselves are good, but not, we think, quite 
equal to the occasion—that of the Archbishop is the least adequate; but 
they will be read with interest. 

The Abiding Christ, and other Sermons. By the Rev. W. M. StatHam. 
(Elliot Stock.) Mr. Statham’s sermons are short, terse, and practical. 
They are marked by high qualities of spiritual penetration and imagi- 
nation, and are full of religious suggestion and stimulus. They would be 
better if their strength was alittle calmer and less epigrammatio; but they 
are thoughtful and dramatic, and attain to a high order of pulpit excel- 
lence. It would, we think, be impossible to listen to them without 
interest. The volume is another indication of the comparatively high level 
of the preaching of the present day, and furnishes devotional reading which 
should commend it to many. We trust that its acceptance will induce 
Mr. Statham to give us the second volume which he conditionally promises. 

No Condemnation—no Separation. Lectures on the Eighth Chapter of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. Marcus Rarnsrorp, B.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) These lectures lay no claim to even theological 
discussion. On an evangelical assumption they are chiefly hortatory and 
congratulatory. We do not think that preaching need be always apolo- 
getic. We may so contend for the field as to neglect the harvest. But 
we do think that the great theological statements of a chapter like this 
may be so expounded as that directly out of them the most cogent 
religious lessons may be deduced. It is in this that Mr. Rainsford fails. 
He deals largely in emphasis, but emphasis and italics are not always the 
measure of strength. In other respects the sermons are fervent and 
practical. 
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To the Light through the Cross. Exposition of the Fifty-third Chapter 
of Isaiah, and of other Scriptures bearing on the Sufferings of Christ, &c. 
By Cuiement Ciemance, B.A., D.D. (R. D. Dickinson). Dr. Clemance 
treats his great theme with warm evangelical sympathy, and yet with a 
scholarly eye for the exegetical criticism of the chapter. Few reasonable 
critics can doubt that Christ is the servant of Jehovah referred to. Even 
those who cannot avow this conviction must have many misgivings. Any 
other application of it so utterly breaks down at so many points. We 
can, however, only generally commend these sermons as an intelligent 
and devout evangelical application of the prophecy. 

True Nobility of Character, and Other Sermons. By Rev. A. First, 
D.D. (R. D. Dickinson). Dr. Fiirst, we presume, is an American pastor, 
although no intimation concerning him is given us. The sermons of this 
volume are quiet and sensible and devout, but indicate no exceptional 
ability. They are good specimens of useful pulpit instructions. 

The Conquest of Canaan. Lectures on the First Twelve Chapters of 
Book of Joshua. By A. B. Mackay, Montreal. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
These are able sermons—not lacking in eloquence. They are fresh and 
practical, rich in illustrations, and happy in general religious applica- 
tions. Sometimes we could desire a more vigorous grappling with moral 
difficulties—as for instance in the extirpation of the Canaanites—but it is 
easier to desire that more should be said than to say it. A somewhat 
untrodden field is in these sermons made to yield interesting and valuable 
instruction. 

First Words in Australia. Sermons by ALFRED Barry, D.D., D.C.L. 
(Macmillan and Co.) Dr. Barry has been welcomed to his new See in 
Australia with much enthusiasm and hope. He is in every sense a true 
manly man, and in England won respect far beyond the bounds of his 


own Church. This volume contains his first Australian sermons. After ° 


two or three sermons of brotherly greeting, we have a series of sermons 
on our Lord’s Passion preached on successive days in the week before 
Easter. They are evangelical and reverent, but Dr. Barry lacks some- 
what that intensity of spirit, that touch of mysticism which made the 
Evangelist John so profound an expositor of the spiritual heart of Christ. 
If we may so say, his treatment is external rather than internal. We 
feel that we ought to be carried farther in spiritual apprehension. Perhaps 
in any exposition of such a theme the feeling is inevitable. There must 
be a sense of unfathomable depths. But the sermons are clear, reverent, 
and practical. 

The Story of Joseph read in the Light of the Sonof Man. A Popular 
Exposition. By Auex. M. Symineron, D.D, (Religious Tract Society.) Dr. 
Symington avoids the error of over spiritualizing, which the second title 
of his book might suggest. In a simple and natural way, but informed 
and directed by the high spiritual principles and estimates of Christ, he 
expounds the romantic history of Joseph. It is a good book for young 


people. 
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The Mysteries of God. A Series of Expositions of the Holy Scripture. 
By Pxiwie Henry Gosse, F.R.S. (Hodder and Stoughton.) We have 
been disappointed in Mr. Gosse’s book. Instead of clear and exact 
expositions such as we naturally expect from a scientific mind, we have a 
series of addresses of an unctuous character, which our readers will 
understand when‘we say, like the addresses characteristic of Plymouth 
Brethren. No mistake is more common than to confound this kind 
of unctuousness with deep spirituality and fervency such as we find 
in the Evangelist John. To repeat a text is not to expound a doctrine 
and Mr. Gosse too often starts aside from his inquiry and thinks that it 
is concluded by simply citing in an uncritical way passages of Scripture. 
The highest spirituality and the most fervent feeling cannot, in the ex- 
position of such great themes as Mr. Gosse treats, dispense with exact 
thought and scholarship. Mr. Gosse has not, we think, contributed to 
the solution of the great problems of theological thought. 

Sermons. By the late Joun Service, D.D. (Macmillan and Co.) Dr. 
Service’s volume, ‘ Salvation Here and Hereafter,’ was to the world 
almost like the sudden advent of a new prophet. After some years spent 
in Australia he had become pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Inch. 
He was never a popular preacher; his style was too little rhetorical, his 
manner too didactic, and his tendencies a little too crotchety. His ser- 
mons made an imperative demand upon the receptive power of their 
hearers; but they were vigorous, penetrating, and fearless. Dr. Service 
broke away at many points from the old creeds. Chiefly, however, he was 
bold and sagacious in his application of great Christian principles to modern 
thought and life. He deals with the great questions of the day in a broad 
and fearless way; eschewing both traditions and polemics, he judges 
them and prescribes for them in a large and affirmative way. Always 
full of vigour and life and healthy common sense, and a long way 
removed from the conventional methods of preaching, he arrests attention 
and carries conviction. We should probably differ from many things in 
Dr. Service’s creed if we knew them, but he does not speak polemically, 
and we are glad to give ourselves up to the bracing influences of this 
wise and inspiring posthumous volume. 

Sermons for the Church’s Year. Original and Selected. Edited by 
the Rey. W. Bennam, B.D. Vol. II. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) The 
idea of this serial is well carried out. Two sermons for. each Sunday in 
the year are provided, with due regard to the special seasons observed by 
the Episcopal Church. The selection is from preachers living or dead, 
from Jeremy Taylor to Archdeacon Farrar. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Several of the following have been received too late for review in this number. 


Religion without God, and God without Religion. By William Arthur. I. Positivism 
and Mr. Frederick Harrison. Bemrose and Sons. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. By W. Mattieu Williams. Chatto and Windus. 

The Faith of the Unlearned. Authority, Apart from the Sanction of Reason, an In- 
sufficient Basis for it. By One Unlearned. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
Anti-theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. By Robert Flint, D.D., 

LL.D. Third Edition. William Blackwood and Sons. 

The Religious History of Israel. By Dr. F. E. Konig. Translated by Rev. A. J. 
Campbell, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Official Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain and 
Treland, 1884. Charles Griffin and Co. 

Angelic Wisdom concerning the Divine Love and Wisdom. From the Latin of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. Swedenborg Society. 

L’Cuvre Compléte de Victor Hugo. Extraits. V.H. Paris: Hetzel-Quantin. 

Thirteenth Address of the President to the Philological Society. By J. A. H. 
Murray, B.A., LL.D. Triibner and Co. 

Grammatical ——— of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek Scriptures. The Book 
of Psalms in Hebrew. By Robert Young, LL.D. Edinburgh: George Adam, 
Young, and Co. 

Civilization and Progress. Being the Outlines of a New System of Political, Re- 
eee and Social Philosophy. By John Beattie Crozier. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 

Present-Day Tracts. Vol. VI. Religious Tract Soci 


ety. 
. Companions in a Quiet Hour. VII. Songs of Spiritual Thought. By George Raw- 


son. Religious Tract Society. 

A Sprig é 2 ite Heather. By Austin Clare. Society for Promoting Christian 

owledge. 

By Katherine Macquoid. Society for Promoting Christian 

owledge. 

Parchment Library. The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Kegan 
Paul, Trench and, Co. 

Paul the Apostle. A Poem. By Joseph Bevan Braithwaite. Seeley and Co. 

Fatherly Chastisement. By Henry H. Bourn. S. W. Partridge and Co. 

Biological Religion. An Essay in Criticism of Professor H. Drummond’s ‘ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World.’ By. T. Campbell Finlayson. Simpkin and Co. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. With Translation, Paraphrase, and Notes. 
For English Readers. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. Macmillan and Co. 

Verus. A Roman Story. be Benjamin Gott Kuinen. Elliot Stock. 

Scripture Biography and its Teachings. By Joseph Hassell. Blackie and Son. 

Brief Memories of Hugh McCalmont, First Earl Cairns. By the Author of the 
‘Memoir of the Rev. William Monk, D.D.’ James Nisbet and Co. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. By George R. Sims. Chatto and Windus. 

Clarendon Press Series. Select Plays of Shakespeare. Twelfth Night. Edited by 

William Aldis Wright, M.A., LL.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Philosophic Series. No. VII. A Criticism of the Critical Philosophy. No. VIII. 
Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy as Culminated in His Ethics. By James 
M’Cosh, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner and Sons. 

The Sacred Books of the East. Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the 
Pali. By T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part III. The 
Kullavagga, IV.-XII.: Vol. XXII. Gaina Sitras. ranslated from the 
Prakrit Hermann Jacobi. Part I. The Axaranga Sitra, the Kalpa Sitra. 
Vol. XXIV, Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. Part ILI. Dina-i 
cena Khirad, Sikand, Gurndnik Vigar, Sad Dar. Oxford: at the Clarendon 

ress. 

Memoir of General John Briggs of the Madras Army. By Major Evans Bell. 
Chatto and Windus. 

‘Where Chinese Drive.’ English Student-Life at Peking. By a Student Inter- 
preter. W.H. Allen and Co. 

Discourses in America. By Matthew Arnold. Macmillan and Co. 

Scepsis Scientifica. By Joseph Glanvill, M.A. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

The Only Passport to Heaven. By One Who has It. Kegan Pau!', Trench, and Co, 
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Bits of Brazil, and other Poems. By John Cameron Grant. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 

Little Folks. A Magazine for the Young. Cassell and Co. 

A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. Part 
XX. Macmillan and Co. 

Camilla’s Girlhood. By Linda Villari. Two Vols. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Literary Landmarks of London. By Lawrence Hutton. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie Stephen. Vol. III., Baker— 
Beadon. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

In Cornwall and Across the Sea. With Poems written in Devonshire, &c. By 
Douglas B. W. Sladen. Griffith, Farran, and Co. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Being a Classified Collection of the Chief Con- 
tents of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ from 1731 to 1868. Edited by G. L. 
Gomme, F.S.A. English Traditional Lore. Elliot Stock. 

Cassell’s Red Library. Rienzi. By Bulwer Lytton. Cassell and Co. 

The History of Hampton Court Palace in Tudor Times. Illustrated. By Ernest 
Law, B.A. George Bell and Sons. . 

Echoes of the Night, and other Poems. By Francis Henry Wood, M.A. New 
Edition. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. . 

The Journals of Major-General C. G. Gordon, C.B., at Khartoum. Printed from 
the Original MSS., with Appendices, &c. Containing Letters from the Mahdi, 
Introduction and Notes, Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. Edited by A. 
Egmont Hake. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Bell’s Ladies’ Reader. A Class-book of Poetry for Schools and Families. By David 
Charles Bell. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude. Translated and Abridged by Eva Channing. 
Boston: Ginn, Heath, and Co. 

Foreign School Classics. Voltaire. Histoire de Charles XII., Roi de Suéde. Edited 
by G. Eugéne-Fasnacht. Macmillan and Co. 

Organic Chemistry. An Introduction to the Study of the Compounds of Carbon. 
By Ira Remsen. Boston: Ginn, Heath, and Co. 

An Old English Grammar. By Edward Sievers, Ph.D. Translated and Edited by 
Albert 8S. Cook, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn, Heath, and Co. 

School Class Books. The Epistles of Horace. Edited, with Notes, by Augustus L. 
Wilkins, M.A., LL.D. Macmillan and Co. 

Blackwood’s Educational Series. Short Stories from the History of England. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 

Elementary Classics. Q. Horatii Flacci Carminum. Lib. III. Edited, for the Use 
of — by T. E. Page, M.A. New Edition, with Vocabulary. Macmillan 
and Co. 

Algebra for Beginners. Part I. William Blackwood and Sons. 

A Handbook of Latin Synonyms. By Edgar S. Shumway, A.M. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath, and Co. 

Selections from Greek Authors for Translation at Sight. Arranged by John B. 
Kendrick, B.A. Boston: Ginn, Heath, and Co. 

Latin Prose. After the Best Authors. Part I. Cwsarian Prose. By Francis P. 
Simpson, B.A. Macmillan and Co. 

Supplement to ‘ Euclid and His Modern Rivals.’ Macmillan and Co. 
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